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The Beginnings of Buddhism in China 

Although during the first few centuries of Buddhist missionary 
activities in China the lead was generally given by the Buddhist scholars 
of Iran and of countries in Central Asia, Indian Buddhist scholars did 
not fail to make their presence felt in the various centres of Buddhism 
in China and create amongst the Chinese an interest in Buddhism 
and Indian culture in general which would not have been otherwise pos- 
sible. The first two Indian scholars who came to China in 68 A.D. 
during the reign of Ming ti, Kasyapa Matanga and Dharmaraksa, tran- 
slated five Buddhist texts into Chinese. These were resumes of the 
legends of the birth and childhood of Buddha, a resume of his predi- 
cation, a short treatise on the main principles of Buddhism, a sntra on 
the purety of monastic life and a sutra on the principles of ascetic life 
for those who wanted to follow the way of spiritual perfection. Four of 
these works were judicious selections. The “Sutra of 42 Sections’’ 
which has been preserved up till now is clearly a catechism for the use 
of missionaries intending to preach the Buddhist religion in foreign 
countries. The original text did not belong to the Buddhist Canon. It 
had been compiled in order to give a general idea of the religion and 
its practices. The first Buddhist monastery in China Po ma sse, 
the “White Horse Monastery” was built at Lo-yang for these two 
Indian missionaries. 

For about seventy years after this first contact was made we do 
not hear of any other missionary activity in China. The reason for 
this is not far to seek. The communications between the Western 
countries and China were still very uncertain on account of the political 
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condition in Eastern Turkestan. In order to command the routes of 
Central Asia better, General Pan ch’ao continued military operations 
for twenty years from 7-4 to 102 A.D. These operations were renewed 
in 124 A.D. by his son Pan-yong. As a result of these operations 
communication between China and the West became more secure and 
regular. The Hiung-nus, the tternal enemies of China, who were 
responsible for this insecurity in communication between China and 
the West, were brought under such complete submission as not to raise 
their heads again. 

From this time onwards we hear of regular arrival of Buddhist 
missionaries in the capital of China. The first among them who came 
from Persia was Ngan She-kao, an Arsacidan prince. He came to 
Lo-yang in 144 A.D. and was the first to revive the traditions of the 
‘'White Horse Monastery.” He was well versed in the Buddhist 
Canon and had a great personality. It is not known whether he had 
gone to India to study Buddhist texts before coming to China or had 
been directly inspired by Indian scholars. Buddhism seems to have 
been already known to the Persian world in this period. The Indo*- 
Scythian empire was the connecting link between India and Persia. 

One hundred and seventynine translations of Buddhist texts are 
ascribed to Ngan She-kao. His translations were intended to meet 
the great need of the period. Buddhism was not yet well known 
amongst the Chinese people. Thus instead of presenting to them 
faithful translations of Buddhist texts which were apt to be unintelli- 
gible to a foreign people he made a selection of small texts from the 
Canon for translation into Chinese. These were meant to give a 
general idea of the Buddhist religion m its various aspects, pious 
legends, philosophy, discourse of Buddha etc. Thus a large number of 
the texts translated by him are extracts of more extensive Sutras be- 
longing to the four principal Agamas of the Sutrapitaka. He was a 
good translator and a clever organiser. Apart from the translations 
which he had made of Buddhist texts into Chinese he founded a school 
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of translators at Lo-yang which came to be described as “unrivalled*’ 
by the Chinese. The members of this school continued the work of 
translation up to the end of the Han dynasty (220 A.D.). 

We find amongst the collaborators of Ngan She-kao an Indo- 
Scythian monk named Lokaksema. He came to Lo-yang shortly after 
Ngan She-kao had settled there and took part in the work of translation 
so well begun by the latter. Amongst other members of the school of 
Ngan She-kao there was a compatriot of his, named Ngan Hiuan who 
came to Lo-yang as a merchant but gave up his business and became a 
Buddhist monk. There were also two Sogdian monks, Kiu and Mong 
Slang, and three Indians, Buddhadeva (.?^), Mahabala (.?^) and Dharma- 
satya (?). The number of translations made in this period was con- 
siderable. The religion had already begun to attract the Chinese. For 
the first time we find a Chinese Buddhist scholar named Yen Fo-t’iao 
amongst the translators of the “White Horse Monastery.’* He had 
received his ordination towards the middle of the 2nd century, after 
the arrival of Ngan She-kao and Lokaksema, studied Buddhism under 
them and translated two Buddhist texts into Chinese. One of these 
works IS a Pratimoksa or the rules of ordination for the monks. 

On the fall of the Han dynasty the country was divided amongst 
three powers. The Wei rulers had their capital at Lo-yang, the Wu 
dynasty was established in the south and the legitimate successors of 
the Hans were driven to Sse-ch’uan. Under the Wei rulers (220-265 
A.D.) the church of Lo-yang continued its work of propagation and 
translation. In spite of the indifference of the Wei rulers towards this 
foreign religion, the work of translation continued systematically and the 
Chinese people grew more interested in Buddhism. At the request of 
the Chinese monks the Indian scholars who had come to China in this 
period prepared a number of translations which have come down to us. 
Dharmakala, Safighavarman and Dharmasatya were all Indian monks. 
They translated a number of Vinaya works towards the middle of the 
3rd century A.D. Their works show that the Chinese monks were 
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then feeling a great need for Vinaya works in order to know exactly the 
Buddhist monastic discipline. Besides the three Indian scholars, whom 
we have just mentioned, there were at Lo-yang in this period a Kuchean 
monk named Po-Yen and a Parthian monk Ngan Fa-hien both of 
whom translated a number of Buddhist texts into Chinese. 

In the South, Buddhism seems to have been introduced and deve 
loped in an independent manner. Tche K’len the first translator of 
the South' at first belonged to the Lo-yang school. But missionary acti- 
vities had been going on in the South before his arrival. We now know 
that the land-route through Burma and Yun-nan was already in use 
before the ist century A.D. and the sea-route between China and 
India was probably opened up in the 2nd century A.D. South China 
in this period included Kiao-che (Tonkin) which had come into con- 
tact with India in the 2nd century' A.D. 

An authentic source of information leads us to believe that already 
in 65 A.D. a Prince of the Imperial family, who had settled in the 
valley of the Blue River, was surrounded by Buddhist monks. At 
the time when the school of Ngan She-kao was flourishing at Lo-yang 
the propagation of Buddhism was being actively pursued in Kiang-su 
and had reached Shan-t’ong. The Chinese biographer of Ngan She-kao 
tells us that Ngan She-kao had himself gone to Kiang-su which 
indirectly proves that Buddhism had been already introduced in that 
region. The famous Chinese scholar Mou-tseu who had written in 
the defence of Buddhism was born between 165 and 170 A.D. He 
retired to Tonkin in 189 A.D. and it was there that he was converted 
to Buddhism and composed his famous treatise. Shortly after, in the 
beginning of the 3rd century Seng-hui, the son of a Sogdian merchant 
who had come to Tonkin, got himself initiated to Buddhism there and 
afterwards proceeded to Nanking, Thus it is amply clear that Buddhism 
was well known in South China long before the accession of the Wu 
dynasty (222 A.D.) and the arrival of Tche Khen at Nanking. 

Tche K ien was at Lo-yang but the political troubles in the North 
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compelled him to leave the country and go to Nanking where the Wu 
rulers had established their capital. His merits were recognised by the 
Wus and he was appointed preceptor of the Princes. As he was a 
layman and had no authority to give ordination the only work which 
he could do for the propagation of Buddhism was the work of transla- 
tion. He translated into Chinese a large number of Buddhist texts 
which he Jiad brought with him. 

The Sogdian, Seng-hui who came to Nanking in A.D. contri- 
buted more to the propagation of Buddhism. He was tlie first monk 
to come to the Wu capital and had powers to give ordination to the 
new converts. He founded the first monastery at Nanking called 
Kien-ch'u sse. He translated only Buddhist avadanas into Chinese. 
This was significant. He wanted to carry the religion to the man 
in the street and for this the stories of the great acts of the Master were 
more useful than the philosophical disquisitions. He had thus suc- 
ceeded in converting the people but had not founded a school of 
Buddhist erudites like Ngan She-kao. 

Buddhism does not seem to have made any progress in Sse-ch’uan 
where the Hans had taken refuge. Lo-yang continued to be a great 
centre of Buddhist activities in the North. Nanking also rose to be 
another important centre in the :^rd century A.D. 

The Tsin dynasty which conquered the Wu in the South in 285 
A.D. succeeded for a while in unifying the three kingdoms. During 
the short reign of this dynasty (280317 A.D.) Buddhism became a 
very important factor in Chinese life. The Emperor Wu-ti (265-290 
A.D.) showed a great interest in the Buddhist religion and a large 
number of monasteries were built in different parts of the country by 
his order. The Emperor Min-ti (3i3'3^6 A.D.) also had two monas- 
teries built : these were the T ong hiu sse and the Po-ma-sse at Ch’ang- 
ngan. The Chinese historians tell us that during the reigns of these 
two monarchs about 180 religious establishments were built in the two 
cities, Nanking and Ch’ang-ngan. Thirteen translators worked there 
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during their reigns and translated 73 volumes of Buddhist texts into 
Chinese. The total number o£ Buddhist- monks in China was 3700 
in this period. 

This account does not seem to be exaggerated. The Northern 
capital, Ch’ang-ngan, was an important centre of Buddhist activities 
as Lo-yang under the Han and the Wei before it was abandoned on 
account of continual revolts of the barbarians settled in the Province 
of Shan-si. It was at the time of this unification of the three kingdoms 
under the Tsin that a famous Buddhist monk named; Dharmaraksa 
(Fa-hu) came to Ch’ang-ngan from the West. He was of Indo- 
Scythian parentage, born at Tun-huang, which we know was the 
meeting place of the two worlds, the Chinese and the Western. 
Dharmaraksa was a true type of scholar, issue of the contact between 
the two great civilisations. He had studied the sacred lore under an 
Indian teacher, had travelled in various countries in Central Asia and 
probably also in India, was well versed in Sanskrit and knew besides^ 
36 different languages. Fle was a scholar of exceptional ability and 
had begun translating Buddhist texts while at Tun-huang. Having 
learnt that Ch’ang-ngan had risen to be a great centre of Buddhist 
activities he went there with his own collection of Buddhist texts and 
settled down to dedicate his life to the work of a pious missionary. 
The large number of texts translated by him shows his vast knowledge 
of the Buddhist literature. Dharmaraksa had assembled round him a 
number of Buddhist scholars from different parts of Asia, Ngan Fa-kin 
of Parthia, Moksala of Khotan, Po Fa-tsin of Kucha, Dharmasira and 
his son Shu-lan (Suklaratna) who were Indians long settled in China, 
Fa-tsin, the Indo-Scythian and a few others.. Almost all the Buddhist 
countries were represented on his school 

Dharmaraksa also inspired the Chinese scholars with enthusiasm 
for the Buddhist faith. Amongst the Chinese Buddhist scholars, Nie 
Cheng-yuan and his son Nie Tao-chen were able collaborators of 
Dharmaraksa in the work of translation. Chu She-hing, a Chinese 
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Buddhist monk had started a few years earlier in 260 A.D. for Khotan 
where he went to study at first-hand and make a search for Buddhist 
texts. He was the first to complete a Catalogue of Buddhist texts in 
Chinese translation on his return home. A few years later another 
Chinese scholar, Che Min-tu, an able compiler of Buddhist texts 
prepared a second Catalogue of the Canon. 

In 310 A.D. the Hun chief, Liii-yuan. the king of the Han, attack- 
ed the Empire and soon made himself absolute master of the entire 
country up to the north of the Blue River. The two ancient capitals 
Lo-yang and Ch’ang-ngan were occupied in 316 A.D. On the death 
of Liu*yuan and his successor, the kingdom was divided by his generals 
into two parts under the common name of Shao. Of one, the capital 
was Ch'ang-ngan and of the other Siang-kuo (Shun-to fu in Che-Ii). 
The establishment of these two foreign dynasties in North China was 
specially favourable for the propagation of Buddhism. 

A Buddhist monk named Buddhadana ( ? Fo-tu-teng) who was most 
probably of Kuchean origin arrived in this period at the court of the 
Northern Chao m Che-Ii. He exercised a preponderating influence on 
the Chao ruler — She-lei. All the texts describe Buddhadana as a great 
magician. He reached Lo-yang in 310 A.D. After the occupation 
of this town by the Hutis Buddhadana was introduced to She-lei who 
greatly respected the monk and began to follow his counsel in all 
matters. The successor of the Chao ruler, She-hu continued to have 
the same respect for Buddhadana. She-hu promulgated m 335 A.D. 
an edict which recommended Buddhism as the best religion to his 
people. 

Buddhadana lived at Ye (Chang-to in Ho-nan) where She-hu had 
transferred his capital. During his stay at Ye, Buddhadana had 
succeeded in making Ye an important centre of Buddhism with the help 
of the Indian Fo-tiao and two other monks She-yu and Tao-k’ai who had 
come from Tun-huang. A Chinese monk named Tao-ngan who was 
later on to pky a very important part in the history of Chinese Bud- 
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dhism, came to Ye to study Buddhist literature withi them. Political 
troubles broke out in 349 A.D. which led to the destruction of the 
Chao kingdom. Tao-ngan was compelled to leave Ye with his own 
students. Although the history of Buddhist community founded at 
Ye is missing we find references to a catalogue of Buddhist texts com- 
piled most probably at Ye under the title of Chaodn. This catalogue 
is also lost. 

After the accession of Fu-kien of the Yao Ts’in dynasty in 350 
A.D. Buddhist activities received a new impetus. Fu-kien invited 
the famous Buddhist scholar Tao-ngan to Ch’ang-ngan and en- 
couraged the work of translation and propagation. Tao-ngan inaugurat- 
ed a new epoch in the history of Chinese Buddhism. He was a 
Buddhist scholar of the first order and a rigorous critic. He was the 
first to critically examine all the ancient Chinese translations of Bud- 
dhist texts. It has been said about him: “Before his time many 
Buddhist texts had been translated. But the ancient translators often 
committed mistakes which made the deeper sense of the texts obscure. 
While explaining a text the ancient scholars paid attention to the 
general sense of the texts. But Tao-ngan examined the Sutras closely 
and brought out their inner meaning.” He composed a series of com- 
mentaries and compiled the first comprehensive Catalogue of the tran- 
slations made up to his days. Tao-ngan invited the foreign monks 
Gautama Sanghadeva, Dharmanandi and Singhabhuti. These scholars 
translated a large nurnber of texts between 381 and 385 A.D. 

The disciples of Tao-ngan were found in this period in almost all 
parts of China. One of the most illustrious amongst them, Hui-yuan, 
founded die famous monastery of Lu-shan. He carried on a vigorous 
propaganda in favour of Buddhism in China. Another, Fa-ho went 
to Sse*<huan and was probably the first to preach Buddhism in that 
region. Through Tao-ngan’s services, the Buddhist community at 
Ch’ang-ngan soon became flourishing. Tao-ngan had heard about 
Kumarajiva and invited him to come to China. Tao-ngan died in 
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:j 85 A.D. and it was only i6 years after his death in 401 A.D. that 
Kumarajiva reached Ch’ang-ngan. 

Fu'kien was assassinated in 385 A.D. and the Ts’in succeeded him. 
But Buddhism did not at all suffer on account of this political change. 
YaO'ch’ang (385'395) and his successor Yao-hing (395-416) remained 
faithful to the Buddhist religion and their reign constituted one of the 
most beautiful periods of the history of Buddhism in China. Tao- 
ngan was dead but his work at Ch’ang-ngan was continued by another 
Chinese monk, Chu Fo-nien. He was not only an able interpreter of 
Buddhism but also a clever translator. He was often invited to help 
translators of foreign nationalities who did not know the Chinese 
language well. He also translated a number of texts which have been 
preserved up till now. It was due to his efforts that the Buddhist 
community of Ch^ang-ngan continued to flourish as before till the 
arrival of Kumarajiva in 401 A.D. 

Kumarajiva was living in China in Leang-chou since 385 A.D. 
where he had been brought by General Liu-kuang after his conquest 
of Kucha. Kumarajiva now came to Ch’ang-ngan on an invitation 
from Yao-hing. It is said that be was born of a Kuchean Princess 
and an Indian father and was educated in Kashmir. He was 
a man of rare genius and during 12 years of his stay in China per- 
formed the most important work in the cause of Buddhism. He was 
the first to introduce in a systematic manner the Mahayana in China. 
In order to facilitate this work he translated some of tlie fundamental 
texts of Mahayana : the Sutralamkara-Sastra of Asvaghosa, Dasabhumi- 
vibhasd-sdstra of Nagarjuna. Satasdstra of Aryadeva, Satyasiddhi- 
Sdstra of Harivarman and in order to make these philosophical systems 
well understood he also translated the biographies of these teacliers. 
Amongst the 98 works which are attributed to him there is also a work 
of special importance. It is the Brahmajdla-sutra, a Mahayana Vinaya 
code for the use of those who wanted to follow the path) of the Bodhi- 
sattvas. This text was one of the most popular in China. 
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Kumarajiva was the first to introduce in China a more profound 
knowledge of Indian Buddhism. He found out that the texts translated 
earlier into Chinese .were more or less diffused and full of mistakes. 
His translations were made in good Chinese. His works are some- 
times condensed and abridged in regard to the form but their meaning 
is very explicit. It is admitted by all that he was one of the best 
translators. 

KumirajTva died in 413 A.D. but his school continued to do great 
work up to 417 A.D. when fresh political troubles broke out in North 
China. To Kumarajiva \s school belonged a number of Kashmirian 
monks such as Punyatrata, Buddhayasas, Dhiarmnyasas and two Chinese 
monks Seng jui and Seng-chao. 

After the downfall of Yao-hing in 417 A.D. political powers passed 
into other hands. But before we take up the history of Buddhism un- 
der the small rulers who wrested the political power in the North we 
should turn our eyes to the South and sec what the Buddhist Church 
of Nanking had been doing all this time. 

The Tsin rulers who had been driven to the south of the Blue 
River in 316 A.D. by the Huns ruled in Nanking quite peacefully till 
420 A.D. when they were supplanted by the Song dynasty. The 
Tsin are regarded as the legitimate rulers of China by the Chinese 
historians. During the one hundred years of their reign in the South, 
Buddhism continued to prosper at Nanking. The official history gives 
us the following details: Yuan ti (317-322) had two famous monasteries 
built. These were the W a kuan sse and Long kuan sse which regularly 
accommodated one thousand monks. Ming ti (322-325) built the two 
monasteries: Ming king sse and Tao ch*ang sse and assembled there 
more than one hundred Buddhist scholars. Ch*eng-ti founded the monas- 
teries of Chong king sse and Lu ye sse which also accommodated more 
than a thousand monks. Kien Wen ti (371-372) erected numerous 
statues for the worship of the Buddhists and founded monasteries for 
accommodating the monks. Hiao Wu ti (373-396) founded the monas- 
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terics of Huang t*ai sse and Pen ki sse and Ngan ti (397'4i7) the 
monastery of Ta she sse. During 104 years of their rule 17068 Buddhist 
temples were built throughout the Empire and 263 volumes of sacred 
texts were translated by 27 translators in the Southern capital. We do 
not know how far the figures given above are correct but so far as the 
number of translations is concerned it is almost exact. 

A large portion of translations consists of Dharanis or mystic for- 
mulae. Srlmitr^, the Kuchean, and the Indian Tan-wu-lan (Dharma- 
ratna ?) were probably the first to introduce with a certain amount of 
success the practice of Dharani amongst the Chinese Buddhists. South 
China was then Taoist and it was probably necessary to introduce the 
mystic practice of Dharani in order to satisfy the curiosity of the 
Taoists who had formed a mystic bent of mind. But the Buddhists of 
Nanking produced also other things in this period. Gautama Sangha- 
deva who left Ch’ang-ngan and came to Nanking in 397 A.D. tran- 
slated the whole of Madhyamagama of the Sutrapiwka. He also tran- 
slated an Abhidharma work, the Abhidharmahrdaya-sastra. He seems 
to have helped in the translation of the Ekottaragama which was pub- 
lished under the name of DharmanandT. Vimalaksa the teacher of 
Kumarajlva, came to China after the death of his illustrious disciple 
and came to Nanking where he translated a portion of the Sarvastivdda- 
vinaya. The famous Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien returned to Nanking 
from India in 414 A.D. and brought with him a number of Sanskrit 
texts. Some of these texts were translated into Chinese by Buddha- 
bhadra; the most important of these was the Mahasanghika-vinaya. 

The monastery of Lu-shan, a new Buddhist institution, had risen 
into importance in the South in this j>eriod. It was founded by a 
disciple of Tao-ngan, Hui-yuan. 

In the North-West, Leang-chou, which is the Western part of 
the province of Kan-su had become a centre of Buddhist activities 
since the end of the 4th century A.D. Wc have seen that even in 
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earlier times Buddhist scholars while coming from the West used to 
stop at a place called Tun-huang which was also in Leang-chou. 
Scholars like Ngan She-kao, Dharmaraksa, and a few others had actually 
worked at Tun-huang and some of their translations bear the mark 
of that place. Since the end of the 4th century A.D., the capital of 
Leang-chou> Wu-wei-hien, became a centre of Buddhist activities. An 
Indo-Scythian scholar, She-lun, translated there a number of Buddhist 
texts in 373 A.D. in collaboration with a Kuchean monk Po Yen. 
The prefect of Leang-chou personally took part in the work of 
translation. 

Liu'kuang, the Governor of Leang-chou was entrusted with a mili- 
tary expedition against Kucha in 385 A.D. He had gained a certain 
military importance in these campaigns and so on his return to Leang- 
chou he proclaimed himself an independent king. Leang-chou re- 
mained independent till 401 A.D. when it was annexed to the Ts’in 
kingdom by Yao-hing. But when Leang-chou passed into the hands 
of the Northern Leang family it reasserted its independence for a time 
and Its capital became a centre of Buddhist activities. It was finally 
annexed in 433 A.D. by the Northern Wei rulers (Toba). 

The Tsiu-khu family of the Northern Leang had special leaning 
towards Buddhism. One of its rulers Mong-sun (401-433) invited an 
Indian scholar Dharmaksema to the capital of Leang-chou. Dharma- 
ksema organised a school with the help of a number of Chinese 
sctiolars. He carried on the work of translation for about 25 years and 
translated amongst other things a very important Mahayana text named 
Mnhaparinirvana-Sutra, the complete manuscript of which could be 
then found only at Khotan. One of the nobles of the Tsiu-k’iu family, 
King-sheng, was a disciple of Dharmaksema and a fervent Buddhist. 
He had himself translated a number of works at Leang-chou and on the 
fall of his dynasty went to the South where also he continued his work. 

The Wei (Toba) kingdom was at first founded in Shamsi in 386 
A.D. and its capital was Ta-t’ong. After the downfall of the Ts*in the 
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Wei occupied almost the whole of North China up to Blue River, 
annexed Leang-chou and transferred their capital to Lo-yang. The Wei 
reigned in North China almost uninterruptedly till 550 A.D. The Wei 
period was one of the greatest epochs in the history of Buddhist arc. 
It was during their reign that the work of excavation of the grottoes of 
Long-men and Yun-kang were commenced. These are the master- 
pieces of Buddhist art in China. The official history gives the following 
information on Buddhism during the Wei reign: 

“Wu ti (386-407) founded 15 Caityas and two monasteries called 
K'ai t'ai sse and Ting kuo sse and personally copied sacred texts. He 
also erected a thousand statues in gold and every month entertained 
3000 Buddhists in a religious convocation. Clueng ti (453-465) 
encouraged the study of Buddhism in various ways. During his reign 
the number of monks and nuns had risen to 30,000. Hien Wen ti (465- 
47^ built the monastery of Chao yin sse solely for the use of monks 
who practised dhyana. Hiap Wen ti (476-479) built the Ngan yang sse 
and took a personal interest in- the Buddhist religion. The number of 
Buddhist monks and nuns rose up to 40,000 during his reign. Siuan 
Wu ti (499-515) himself explained the Vimalaklrti-nirdesa-sutra in his 
palace and founded four monasteries P*h sse, T*ong sse, Ta sse and 
Ting sse and constantly entertained 1000 monks. Hiao Ming ti (515- 
528) founded at Ye the Ta kio sse and his successor Hiao chuang n 
built 5 viharas and ten thousand statues in stone. Wu ti (532-534) built 
in Cb’ang-ngan the monastery of Che k'i sse in order to accommodate 
200 monks. Wen ti (534''55i) built the Pan jo sse to accommodate the 
poor and the old and himself recited sacred texts such as Saddharma- 
pundanka-Sfitra and Prdtimoksa-sutra, 

**Thus during 170 years of the Wei rule 47 large monasteries were 
built in Lo-yang, Ch’ang-ngan and Ye by Imperial orders. Grottoes 
were excavated in the northern hills near Ta-t’ong-fu over a distance of 
30 li. The smaller princes built in this period 839 temples and the 
private families more than 30,000 such temples. The number of monks 
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nnd nuns in China were in this period more than two million. 49 
volumes of texts were translated into Chinese in the Wei period.” 

Although the Wei were great builders their interest in scholarly 
work was not in any way remarkable. The work of translation was not 
of the same importance. A foreign monk T’an-yao translated at Ta- 
t'ong-fu a number of Avadanas. One of his collaborators in the task 
was Ki-kia-ye (Kekaya ?). Towards the end of the Wei rule, Bodhiruci 
a famous Indian monk came to Lo-yang to continue the work of trans- 
lation. He also worked at Ye where the Wei capital was transferred 
for a short while (508-536). He translated in all 36 volumes. During 
the Wei period the Chinese Buddhist monks felt so much need of 
coming into contact with India directly that a number of Chinese 
monks had gone up to India. The most famous amongst them were 
Fa-hien and Song-yun. 

The Northern Ts*i succeeded the Wei in 550 A.D. and reigned till 
qyy A.D. Buddhist literary activity was not very intensive in this 
period. We get the name of one Indian scholar, Narendrayasas who 
translated a number of texts into Chinese. The rulers of the 
Ts’i dynasty however were great patrons of Buddhism. The official 
history tells us: “Hiao Chao ti (560-561) copied with his own hand 
12 Buddhist texts and regularly maintained 3000 monks. Ch'eng ti 
(561-568) erected a Caitya in gold. During 28 years of their reign 43 
Buddhist temples were built, imperial collections of Buddhist texts were 
made and 14 volumes of texts translated.” What is more important is 
that Buddhism was introduced in this period amongst the Turks by 
the Chinese Buddhists. 

During the reign of T’o po Kaghan (572-581), the Chief of the 
Western Turks, Buddhism was introduced amongst the Turks. The 
story of the introduction of Buddhism is given as follows: In the Ts’l 
period a Chinese monk named Hui-lin took courage to go to the 
country of the Turks (T’u-kiu). He approached the Kaghan and told him 
that China was prosperous and mighty for having favoured the Buddhist 
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law. He then taught him the fundamental Buddhist doctrines and 
the Kaghan soon became a believer in Buddhism. He built a Sangha- 
rama and sent an ambassador to the Ts’i Emperor with a request to send 
him some Buddhist texts specially the Vim)alaktrtinirdesa, Mahaparinir- 
vdna-sutra, Avatamsaka^sutra and the Sarvdstivada-vinaya. The Kaghan 
took so much to Buddhism that he practised abstinence, observedi the 
Buddhist rules of conduct and made regularly the pradaksina of the 
stupas.” During the reign of Hou-cHu of the Ts’i dynasty (570575) 
the Mahdparinirvdna'Sutra was translated into Turkish by a Chinese 
scholar named Lieu She-ts’ing at the request of the Kaghan. During 
the reign of the Ts’i dynasty, in 575 A.D. a Buddhist mission was sent 
to the Western countries in search of Sanskrit texts but the members 
of the mission could not return before the Sui period. The number of 
texts collected by them was 260. 

The Chou dynasty succeeded the Wei in 557 A.D. They do not 
seem to have been quite well disposed towards Buddhism. Some able 
Indian scholars like Jnanabhadra, Jinagupta etc. came to China in this 
period but they were not much encouraged by the Chou rulers in their 
work. 

We have not so far followed the history of the Nanking church 
since 420 A.D. Four dynasties followed one another during this period 
in the South. These were the Song (428-479), the Ts*i (479^502) the 
Leang (502^56), and the Ch’en (557-589). The condition of Buddhism 
in the South during the reign of these dynasties was very flourishing. 

The Song rulers were great patrons of Buddhism. The official his- 
tory gives the following account of their pro-Buddhistic activities : 

”Wu-ti (454-465) used to recite Sanskrit texts and copy them with his 
own hand. He founded four monasteries — the Ling sse, the Yen sse, 
the Fa sse and the Wang sse in which generally one thousand monks 
were maintained. Wen ti (424-453) used to practise the Buddhist rules 
of conduct and founded the monastery of Ch'an ling sse in order to 
accommodate one thousand manks. Ming ti (465-472) erected statues in 
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gold and founded the monastery of Hong fu ch'ong sse. During their 
reign 210 volumes of texts were translated into Chinese and in all 1913 
Buddhist temples were built throughout the empire. Amongst those 
who conducted the work of translation there were some famous Indian 
scholars Dharmamitra, Gunabhadra, Gunavarman etc. Under the Ts’i 
dynasty Buddhism continued to flourish as before. Of the Imperial 
patronage the following account is given: “Kao ti (479-482) copied 
the Saddharmapundanka-sutra with his own hand and was able to 
recite the Prajndpdramitd Sutra. During 4 months and a half he used 
to arrange the statues in gold and during the rest of the year he used to 
entertain regularly 300 monks in the monastery of Po-p*u sse. He 
built two monasteries for the use of the monks : Che k*i sse and Cheng 
kuang sse. Wu ti (483'493) founded Shao hiuan sse and Yu hien sse 
and invited 300 Buddhist scholars to lecture on the Tripitaka during four 
successive years. Ming ti (494-498) copied Sutras with his own hand, 
erected statues in gold and used to recite the Prajndpdramitd and the 
Saddharmapundarlka Sutras. He founded the monastery of Kui yi sse. 
It is said that altogether 2015 Buddhist temples were built in various 
places of the Empire and 72 volumes were translated into Chinese. The 
number of Buddhists in this period in the South was 32,000.” 

Under the Leang dynasty (502-556) Buddhist activities continued 
with equal success. Indian scholars were coming to South China by the 
sea route. The most famous amongst them was Paramartha who was a 
native of Ujjayinl. He was at first educated in the Brahmanical schools 
and was afterwards converted to Buddhism. He translated a large num- 
ber of texts into Chinese and amongst them there were also texts of 
Brahmanical philosophy in which the Chinese Buddhists were getting 
interested. About the patronage accorded to Buddhism by the Leang 
rulers the following account is given by the official history: Wu ti 
(502-549) founded four monasteries viz. the Kuang sse, the Chou sse, 
the T*ung sse and the T'ai sse and about one thousand monks used to 
be entertained in those monasteries. By an Imperial decree in 517, Wu 
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ti prohibited the killing of animals either for sacrifice or for food and 
recommended vegetarian diet. He lived like a monk. Kien Wen n 
(550-551) built two monasteries — the P*in king sse and the Fao ngen 
sse and studied the Prajndparamitd, Yuan ti (552-554) built the T^ien 
kin sse and T'ien kuan sse. In all 2846 temples were built in this 
period throughout the Empire and 248 volumes were translated into 
Chinese, The number of Buddhists in this period was 82000.*’ During 
the reign of the short-lived Ch’en dynasty (557'589) the progress of 
Buddhism was hampered to some extent and the religion does not seem 
to have received any royal patronage. 

The accession of the Sui dynasty (581-589) after the suppression of 
small kingdoms marks a new era not only in the history of China but 
also in the history of Chinese Buddhism. China was once more united 
after a long period of internecine quarrels and foreign inroads and the 
Chinese Imperial traditions were restored once again. With the foun- 
dation of this Empire begins a new era in the history of Buddhism, an 
era of assimilation. The Chinese, with the revival of their own literary 
traditions, began to see what use they could make of this foreign reli- 
gion in building up their national life which hard been disturbed so 
much since the fall of the Hans.^ 


1 For references to the sources 
I, pp. viiff. 


see 


Le Canon Bouddhique en Chine, 



A Brahmi Stone Inscription from Tunhuang 

Last summer an estampage of the fragmentary inscription (16/13 
of the size of the accompanying photograph) was handed over to me 

by Mr. Chou Tafu as being sent for inspection from the Caves of the 

Thousand Buddhas at Tunhuang by Prof. Hsiang Ta ( In] ^ ), who 
had made upon it observations to the following effect : 

“The original stone is situated in the Minchou temple (CK W 1^), 
five It to the south-west of the city of Tunhuang and seems to be the 
first of its kind in Western Kansu. At the top of it there 

IS a Buddhist relief sculpture, which still retains the style of the 

Gandhara school; the figures of the worshippers are seen wearing short 
breeches. The piece, therefore, should belong to the early period of 
the North Wei dynasty.* Originally a dhvaja-^Wht, it is now in an 
extremely dilapidated condition.” 

The Indian* part of the inscription was found to consist of a 
fragment of the same PratltyasarmitfadasHtra as was found inscribed 
on the Nalanda bricks, studied by N. P. Chakravarti and P. C. Bagchi.'"* 

1 386-534 -\.D. 

2 The lower part of the fragment, consisting of Chinese characters, 
needs expert investigation. An interesting suggestion, made by Mr. Kim 
KemOv deserves to be noted in the meanwhile. If the Chinese inscription 
is read in the same order as the Indian text above it i.e. from left to right 
in five fragments of horizontal lines, it seems to describe, in the first line, an 
astronomical event by giving the positions of the sun and the moon in the 
sky as being both in the seventh (division) of the constellation ^ [~Citra), 
The last two lines appear to read at least four personal names : viz. Chun-yti 

Fan She{-yen?)^ Kuo Lun and Ma Hui^ngan, Thus altogether this may 
be a dedication, mentioning, among other things, the time when the inscribed 
Dhvajastambha was consecrated and the names of the devotees. 

3 Epigraphia Indica, XXI. Nos. 32, 33 (Jan. 1932), Pp. 193-204. To the 
sources utilized here it is necessary to add the Tibetan version (see note 7 
below), attributed to Nam-mkhah in the appendix to the Derge edition (A 
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It consists of ten partial lines of text, making up a total of 366 syllables, 
besides the circular design of a dharmacakra in the eleventh line, shoW' 
ing the end of the inscription, along with the preceding sign of a 
visargdy which may have formed a part of the last word : samdptah, 
according to the reading of Brick A of Nalanda (ibid,, p. 199, n. ii). 
The distribution of the syllables from line one to ten is as follo)vs : 
1^6, 35, 40, 44, 42, 39. 39, 35, 28, 28 ( = 366). On the basis of the 
total number of syllables in the Nalanda text, therefore, it may be 
fairly assumed, that the extent of the gaps betv/een each two succeeding 
lines of the present fragment amounts to nearly three times that of 
the preserved text. This leads us further to the surmise, that the 
original full text was probably inscribed in eleven lines, running round 
the four sides of a votive column, only one side of which has been 
preserved here in a mutilated form/ 

Comparative Analytical Catalogue of the Kanjur Division of the Tibetan 
Tripiuka, publ. by the Otani University, Kyoto 1930-32, No. 877). The 
title of this Tibetan version reads as : Pratityasamutpadadi(nca)vibhahga- 
siitraf which is easily explained by the fact, that the 'Bhagavan expressly 
teaches here both the adi {—uddesa, according to Vasubandhu) and the 
vibhahganirdesa (see lines 2, 5, 22-23 °f NaJanda text) of the Pratitya- 
samutpada doctrine. Tucci’s note i on p. 612, ]RAS., 1930, is misleading, as 
has already been pointed out by Chakravatti (ibid., p. 196, n. 1 ). B. C. Law 
tries, with dubious success, to identify the present Sutra with Vihhahga, 
p. 135 (PTS), mainly on grounds of scholastic development of the doctrine 
(IRAS., 1937, Pp. 287-292). 

4 The comparatively shorter extent of the gaps before lines 2 and 3 may 
be explained through the possibility, that this missing portion of the Sutra, 
containing as it does the fundamental formula {ddi), which is made the subject 
of the subsequent analytical exposition (vibhahga), may have been inscribed 
with special care, resulting in a „ slightly greater spacing of the syllables (com- 
pare line 2, givmg a part of this formula, with the other lines in the fragment). 
It is obvious, that, guess-work apart, only actual details about the other 
dimensions and the general situation of the stone fragment within the whole 
structure could be a sure guide in determining the way in which the original 
inscription was made and set up. 


3 
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The fragment reads literally as follows : 

1. nuta sadhu ca susthu ca manasi kuruta bhasisyc pratltyasamutpa- 
dasyadili kntamah yaduta asminsati 

2. vedanapratyayah trsnah trsnapratyayah upadanah upadanapra- 
tyayah bhavah bhavapratyayah jatih jati 

3. tyasamiitpadasyadih' vibhahgani katamah avidyapratyayah sams- 
karah iti avidya katamah yata purvanta ajhanamapa 

lesu savadyanavadyesu sevitavyasevitavyesu hlnapranltesu krsna- 
suklapratibhagapratityasamutpanncsu dharmesvajha 

5. tyayam vijhanam vijhanani kata(mat ?)sadvijhanakaya caksu- 
vijiiana srotraghranajihvakayamanovijhanam vijhanani pratyaya na 

6. yatanarn sadayatanam kata(mat?).pdadhyatmikanyayatanani caksu- 
radhyatmikamayatana srotraghranajihvakayo 

7. sra trsna kamatrsna rupatrsna arfipyatrsna tpsnapratyaya upa- 
danam upadanam katamah catvaryupadanani 

8 . tih abhinirvrttih pradurbhava skandhapratilabhah dhatupratila- 
bhah ayatanapratilabhah jlvitidn(ya ?) 

9. ' hanih indriyanani paripakah^’ pa-ribhedah samskaranani puranl- 

bhavo jarjaribhavo 

10. ka ca jara tadubhayarn jaramaranamityucyatc pratityasamutpa 

11. (h?) 

ft IS unnecessary here to collate this text exhaustively with the 
corresponding one, found on the Nalanda bricks. It can be easily seen, 
that the language is not any definite form of Prakrta, but corrupt 
Samskrta, e.g. from the phrase: trsnapratyayah upadanah, appearing 
in line 2 as incorrect Samskrta, which happens to be quoted below in 
line 7 in a different incorrect form as : trsndpratyayd upadanarn, a dis- 
crepancy, that could not have existed m the original text, and that 
leads us to conclude, that the writing of the original Samskrta forms 

5 For (prati) tya., which agrees with Nalanda, Chakravarti inadvertantly 
reads pratyaya (ibid., p. 198, line 5 of the text). 

6 Between pa and ri there is something, that looks like an erasure. 
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was incorrect. Excluding such cases ot incorrect writing, therefore, the 
following may be considered as real variants : ^ 

Line 4 : -pranietsu krsna- for -prariltaknsna- (Nal. line 8) 
-pratibhaga- for -sapratibhaga- (Nal. ibid.) 

Line 5: iti missing after -tyayam vijhanam (Nal. 1 . ip) 

Line 6: iti ,, ,, -yatanam (at the beginning) (Nal. 1 . 13) 

Line 7: arupyatrsna for arupyatrsna ca (Nal. 1 . 15) 

Line 8 : -labhah for -lainbhah (in all three places) (Nal. 11 . 

17-18) 

Line 10 : aikadhyam abhisainksipya missing after tadubhayam 

(Nal. 1 . 22) 

On palaeographical grounds the present inscription is to be regarded 
as distinctly older than the one on the Nalanda bricks. The top 
curves, indicating middle i and / arc differentiated, but the former has 
net yet descended into a vertical line to the left of the consonant, as 
in Nalanda. An almost total absence of punctuation, as well as of 
Sanidhi (including parasavarria of the anusvard) also points to a period, 

7 The corresponding pari oi the Tibetan version is found to agree with 
the Nalanda text. For the 1 ibetan version I have used my own copy of the 
text (taken about fifteen years ago) from the red edition of the Kanjur, 
l)elonging to the Royal Library at Berlin (which I liope has still survived the 
war), catalogued by Ff. Beckh (Verz. d. tib. F 4 ss d. Konigl. Bibliothek zu 
Berlin, Abt. 1; Kanjut, Berlin 1914- Vol. Tsha (Mdo); fob 164b- 167a). 
The publication of the Tibetan version is announced by N. Ayyaswami 
oastri. whose own superflous reconstruction of the text in Samskrta appears 
in the Brahmavidya (Adyar, Feb. 1^44), Vol. VIIF pt. i. With regard to the 
Chinese versions of the present text, made by Hiuan-tsang, it has to be 
observed, that the punctuation of the passage, corresponding to 11. 17, 18 of 
the Nalanda text (i.c. from tasipimstasmin satvanikaye ... upto ... jivitendri- 
yasya pradurbhavah), which is partly preserved in line 8 of the present frag- 
nient, and which agrees perfectly well with the original Skt. text, needs 
appropriate correction in the Shanghai, Taisho and probably also other 
editions of the Chinese Canon, along with Bagehi’s translation of it (ibid., 
P- 203). 
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earlier than that of the Nalanda inscription. On the other hand, ma 
(which often shows, along with pa, an ornamental curve, turned out- 
side towards the left), the tripartite ya with a similar open hook on the 
left after the upright fashion of the Central Asian Mss./ and na belong 
to the post'Kusana period. All this, combined with the Western forms 
of la, sa and ha, mark the present script as belonging to the cursive 
Western Gupta style, found e.g. in Toramana’s Kura inscription (Ep. 
Ind., I, Plate on p. 240), indicating a date, around the second half of 
the fifth century A.D. The close cultural contact, established by the 
Huna invaders, between Central Asia and North India during this 
period may thus be said to have left a symbolic trace in the form of 
the present unique fragment. 

V. V. Gokhale 


8 See Hornlc’s discussion in Antifjmiies from Central Asia (JASB., 
Extra Number I to Vol. LXX, pt. I. (1903), Pp. 11-15 with Table II); Compare 
ya in c.g. the Amauna Plate of the Maharaja Nandana (Ep. Ind., X, No. 12), 
dated 551-2 A.D. and also earlier in the ]aina inscription from Mathura of 
the Kusana period (Ep. Ind., I. p. 395. No. XXVIII, c with Plate). 



Vajragarbhatantrarajasutr a 

A NEW WORK OF KING INDRABODHI 

INTRODUCTION 

The present text, the Tsui shang ta sheng kin kang ta kiao fao 
wang kin^ ( S ) was translated from Sanskrit 

by Fa-t’ien of the Song dynasty. Fa-t’ien was an Indian monk 

of Nalanda. His original name was probably Dharmadeva. He went 
to China in 97'^ and worked at Pien-Icang under the patronage of the 
Song Emperors till his death in 1001. The large number of Sanskrit 
texts translated by him in this period belongs to the mystic school of 
Buddhism which is generally called Vajrayana. The exact date of the 
present translation is not known but it might have been one of the 
earlier works of Fa-t’icn. In fact the official catalogue of the Buddhist 
texts, complied in the Mongol period, the Che yuan fa pao kien t* ong 
tsong lu would have us believe that it is one of 

those translations which were executed by Fa-t’ien between 973 and 
981 (See Nanjio. Catalogue, no. 869). Nanjio restores the original 
title of the text as Vajragarbharatnaraja-sutra which has also been 
provisionally accepted by the learned editors of the Catalogue of the 
Taisho edition (Hobogirin, 1128). A more literal translation of the 
Chinese title would however be: Anuttara-mahayanavajra-mahatantra- 
raja-sutra. 

The special interest of the work lies in the fact that it is said to 
have been originally compiled by king Indrabodhi. The Mongol 
catalogue, the Che yuan fa pao kien tong tsong lu clearly tells us that 
the text was promulgated by the T'ien-tseu Yin-na-Io-pu-t? (HI 

) i.e. Devaputra Indrabodhi and that the origin of the mystic 
tradition goes back to that king (Bagchi— Canon Bouddhique en 
Chine, II, p. 388). The name of the king sometimes occurs as Indra- 
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bhuti in the Indian sources (B. Bhattacharya, Two Vajrayana Works, 
one ot the works is the Jnanasiddhi by Indrabhfiti) but both the forms 
of the name, Indrabodlii and Indrabhun are indiscriminately used in 
the Tibetan texts. He is mentioned as Rajan Indrabhuti of Uddiyana, 
Oddiyananarcndra Indrabhuti, Raj‘'*'‘ Indrabodhi and so forth (Cordier, 
Catalogue du fonds tibetain, II. pp. 36, 39, 56, 71, 96 etc.). The 
name is consistently given as Indrabodhi by the Tibetan historian 
Sumpa Khanpo [P^g sum jon zang, pp. 65, 107, 126). The Chinese 
transcription pu ti. again, may be restored only as -bodh'. Indrabodhi 
was probably the more popular form of the name. 

The name of Indrabodhi or Indrabhuti stands very high in the 
tradition of the school of mystic Buddhism in India. According to all 
traditions, both Sanskrit and Tibetan, he was the king of Uddiyana, 
Oddiyana or Urgyan which was the ancient name of the Swat valley 
in North-West India and not Orissa, as some scholars have supposed. 

I have fully discussed the problem of its identification m a review which 
is now incorporated in my Studies in the Tantras (pp. 37 ff.). This 
IS further confirmed by the pre.sent text. It is said here that the capi- 
tal of king Indrabodhi was Mang-ngo-lo pu-lang ( ^ O ffi M O ) 
i.e. Mahgalapuram. We know from other sources that Mahgalapura, 
modern Manglaur, was the capital of Uddiyana (the Swat valley). 
Hiuan tsang mentions the place as Mong-kie-h in his Records. Be- 
sides, M. Foucher has drawn attention to a min ature painting of Vajra- 
pani occuring in an illuminated Nepalese Ms. of the Sth ^th century. 
This Vajrapani is described there as “the Vajrapani of Mafigakostha 
in Oddiyana.” Mafigakostha was onlv another name of Mahgalapura 
(for a fuller discussion of the texts cf. Studies in the Tantras, p. 38). It 
is interesting to note that Vajrapani was associated with the city of 
Mahgalapura or Mangakostha. In the present text also, the mystic 
tradition handed down by Indrabodhi goes back to Vajrapani who at 
the special request of Buddha had gone to Uddiyana and initiated the 
king to the mysticism of Vajrayana. There is therefore no wonder 
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that a cult of Vajrapani was in vogue in Uddiyana in the gth century 
A.D. 

It is extremely difficult to fix the age when king Indrabodhi 
Hourished and to determine his exact place in the history of Buddhism. 
In the present text the king is said to have been contemporaneous with 
Buddha. But in mystic tradition Buddha with his assemblage of dis- 
ciples IS ever present to those whom he favours and anybody who has 
attained a certain degree of spiritual perfection can realise it. There- 
fore no importance can be attached to the present text in this matter. 
Dr. B. Bhattacharya {Two Vajraydna Works, p. xi) believes that 
Indrabhuti lived in the beginning of the eighth century. He says : 
“In the Tangyur Catalogue of P. Cordier Indrabhuti is mentioned as 
the disciple of Anahgavajra. From the other Tibetan sources Indra- 
bhuti appears to be the father of Guru Padmasambhava who went to 
Tibet in the year 747 A.D. at the instance of his brother-in-law 
Santa raksita, both of whom were instrumental in founding the great 
monastery at Samye in Tibet in the year 749 A.D. modelled on the 
Odantapura style (Waddell, Lamaism, p. 28). If we take Indrabhuti 
as 30 years senior to his son, then his time will fall somewhere in 717 
A.D. and if his Guru Anahgavajra is taken to be twelve years his senior 
then the time of Anahgavajra will be cir. 705 A.D.” Of the two 
works published by Dr. Bhattacharya the first, the Prajnopdyaviniscayd' 
siddhi would be the work of this Anahgavajra and the other Jnana- 
siddbi that of his disciple, Indrabhuti. 

It is however very difficult to build anything on the Tibetan tradi- 
tion alone which has often mixed up personalities of the same name. 
Anahgavajra, the author of the Prajnopaydviniscaya-^iddhi could not 
have been the same person as the guru of Indrabhuti. The compiler 
of the Subhdsitasarngraha has quoted a number of verses from the 
second chapter of the Prajnopdyaviniscaya-siddhi (verses 5 to the end) 
and has attributed them to a “new” or later Anahgavajra-w^i4«- 
Anangavajrapddath (Bendall — - Subhdsitasarngraha, p. 3). The attri- 
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bute niitana, “new,” has evidently been used before the name to dis- 
tinguish him from an earlier Anahgavajra. There is again another im- 
|X)rtant indication in the last but one verse of Prajnofayaviniscaya- 
siddhi (p. 27, verse 54) which has been ignored by Dr. Bhattacharya. 
A line of this verse runs as: gumcaranamhuja-seva-vitayitam amrtam 
subhdkarakhyena. — Dr. H. P. Shastn while noticing the ms. in his 
Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Government Collection 
(A.S.B., I, p. no) took Subhakara to be the name of the guru of 
Anangavajra. In Tibetan tradition there is mention of one Subhakara, 
VIZ. Subhakaragupta, a Buddhist sage, contemporary of Abhayakara- 
gupta when the latter was high priest of the Vajrasana, Vikramasila 
and Nalendra (S. C. Das. Pag sam jon zang, pp. cxxii, 120). Abhaya- 
karagupta was a contemporary of the Pala king Ramapala and flourished 
towards the end of the nth century. The new {nutana) Anahgavajra, 
the author of the Prajnopdyaviniscayasiddhi, therefore, did not flourish 
before the end of the nth or the beginning of the 12th century. In 
fact the work does not seem to have an earlier charactei . 

In the Tibetan collection of the Bstan hgyur there is a large num- 
ber of works attributed to Indrabhuti. But even a superficial exami- 
nation of the catalogue shows that there were various Indrabhutis and 
not one. There is mention of (i) Acarya Maha Indrabhuti (Cordier, 
Catalogue, II, p. 55), (2) Rajan Maha Indrabhuti (ibid., pp. 97, 108. 
no, 112), (3) Rajan Indrabhuti, the great king of Odyan or Urgyan, 
Oddiyana-narendra Indrabhuti, (ibid., pp. 36, 39, 40, 55, 70, 71, 96); 

(4) Rajan Madhyamendrabhuti or Indrabhuti hbih po (ibid., p. 49), 

(5) Acarya Indrabhuti (ibid., p. 109). It is* possible that i. 2 and 3 are 
the names of the same person, king Indrabhuti of Uddlyana but he was 
certainly different from nos. 4 and 5. It is difficult to say which of 
these Indrabutis was the author of the Jnarmsiddhi edited by Dr. B. 
Bhattacharya, as in the Tibetan translation of the work there is no 
mention of the author (A complete catalogue of the Tibetan Buddhist 
canons, Tohoku University, no. 2219). The great king Indrabhuti of 
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Uddiyana was certainly the person who according to the tradition had 
adopted mystic Buddhism with 500,000 householders {Pdg sam jon 
zang, pp. 65, 107, 126). 

There is an important guru^faranipara (lineage of gurus) 
in the Tibetan sources (see Cordier, Catalogue, II. p. 21 1) in 
which Padmavajra is the first teacher. We have then Ananga- 
vajra, Acarya Indrabhuti (also mentioned as Rajan in the Tibetan 
catalogue of the Bstan hgynr collection), Bhagavatl LaksmI, 
Lilavajra, Darika-pada, Sahajayogini Cinta and Dombl-Heruka. 
The same lineage also occurs in a Sanskrit text published 
by Prof. S. Levi (^Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, 
London, VI, 1550-32): Padmavajra, Anaiigavajra, Indrabhuti. Laksmi' 
kara, Lilavajra, Darikapada, Cinta and Dombi-Heruka. It should be 
noted that in the same text we get another list where there is the name 
of a different Indrabhuti who belonged to the school of Nagarjuna : 
Nagarjuna, Sarvanatha, Indrabhuti, (UdinT Vajrayogin’i .?), Tilopa, 
Naropa, Advayavajra etc. Tilopa and his disciple Naropa were con- 
temporaries of king MahTpala of Bengal and lived in the end of the 
loth and beginning of the nth centuries A.D. Naropa (also called 
Nadapada) in his Sekoddesatlka (edited by Dr. M. E. Carelli, Gaek- 
wad’s Oriental Scries) quotes from the works of two teachers, Nagar- 
juna and Indrabhuti, of the line to which he himself belonged. 
Indrabhuti is simply mentioned as Indrabhutipada and one verse is 
quoted from his Jnanasiddhi (ibid., p. — Jnanasiddhi p. 36, verse 47 
afratisthitarn yatha kdsam ...). As he precedes Tilopa in the line only 
by one generation (if we exclude the name of Udini Vajrayogini) this 
Indrabhuti also lived in the loth century. It was he who was most 
probably the author of the Jnanasiddhi which would be a work of the 
loth century. 

Thus Indrabhuti, the author of the fndnastJdhi belonged to the 
line of Nagarjuna and was diflEerent from Indrabhuti, the king of 
Uddiyana, who belonged to the line of Padmavajra. Although the 
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texts have made him a sort of semi mythical personage he was in all 
likelihood a historical person and was responsible for the dissemination 
of the traditions of the mystic school of Buddhism called Vajrn- 
yana. It is difficult to say anything on the date of king Indrabhuti. 
He might have been a contemporary of Santiraksita, as the Tibetan 
tradition says and belonged to the 8th century. It seems that there is 
an indirect reference to the age of Indrabhuti in the story of his earlier 
existence (purva-nidana) as given in the Chinese text. It is said that 
when the law had lasted for one thousand years after the nirvana of 
Buddha, Vajrapani who initiated Indrabhuti to the mystic cult left 
Uddiyana and retired to a neighbouring hill named Mahidhnra where 
he disappeared. According to this tradition king Indrabhuti lived in 
the iith century after the nirvana i.e. either in 6th or yth century A.D. 
The origin of Vajrayana may go back to that time but most of the 
works (including the present one) which include traditions handed 
down by Indrabhuti seem to be later compilations. The nature of the 
present work shows that it belongs to an age when the Vajaryana 
teachers (Vajracaryas) were shamelessly exploiting the names and 
works of the great teachers of the school to their own benefit. Bud- 
dhism in North India had not come to that stage before the 9th and 
the loth centuries A.D. It is not even impossible that Fa-tfien had 
taken with him a recently compiled work with him from Nalanda 
while be was leaving for China in the last quarter of the loth century. 

The doctrines of the Vajrayana as explained in the present text 
generally agree with what we know from other sources. The text 
commences with an enumeration of the different vehicles (Yana) of 
Buddhism. It is said that there are four kinds of laws viz. the 

Sravakayana( ® Pfl * ), the Pratyeka-Buddhayana ( « 96 ). the 

Vaipulya-Mahayana { -fj M ^ ) and the Anuttara-Vajra Maha- 
yana ( We are further told that the first two of these 

four vehicles are of advantage only to one's own self and not to others. 

The two forms of Mahayana constitute the higher aspects of the 
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Buddhist faith and of them again the Vajrayana is said to be the 
highest of all forms of Buddhism. It is the law of profound mystery. 

The Vajrayana is explained in the following terms: “If a Bodhi- 
sattva cultivates the anuttara-maha-bodhicitta ( W ^ ) he is known 

as the Vajrayana-sattva. This bodhicitta is of advantage not only to 
one’s own self but also to others. By cultivating it a Bodhisattva 
Mahasattva can unfold the upaya { tf ) and make all the indriyas 
( tS ) their corresponding visayas as well as their causes ( m ^ ) 
attain the anutpada-dharmaksanti” ( ^ ). The 

anutpada-dharmaksanti is the state of the non origination of things. 
It IS a fundamental doctrine of Mahayana m so far as it is a condition 
precedent to the attainment of Buddhahood. Vasubandhu has ex- 
plained It in his Vijnaptirnatratdsicldhi. He says that the dharmas 
remain in an incipient stage in the great storehouse of consciousness 
called alayavijnana. This alayavijnana is the cause of the origination 
of the dharmas. Arhatship consists in bringing about its retroversion 
(vyavrtti, paravrtti). This is the state of the non-production of 
dharmas. Sthiramati while commenting on the passage says that Arhat- 
ship depends on the acquisition of two kinds of knowledge, the know 
ledge of the destruction of passions and the knowledge of the non- 
production of things (ksayajhananutpadajhana-labhac). Th^: same 
thing is also stated in the Abhidharmakosa (VI. 50 a, b) which is a 
Hlnayana work. It is said that Arhatship depends on the acquisition 
of two kinds of knowledge, one which destroys the flow of conscious- 
ness and the other which stops their reproduction. In the Abhidharma- 
kosa It is further (VI, 67 a, b) said that the illumination (bodhi) con- 
sists in the acquisition of the knowledge of destruction and the know- 
ledge of non-production (Levi — Materiaux four V etude du systeme 
Vijnaptimdtra, p. 78). So far as the stages of spiritual progress 's 
concerned it is stated that the aniitpadadharma-ksanti is attained in 
the eighth stage or bhumi (cf. Rahder — Dasabhumika-sutra, p. 63): 
sa sarva-dharmanam ddyanutfanatdrn ca ' yathdbhutam avataratij 
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ajdtatdm ca j alaksanatdm caj ... anutfattikadharmaksdntifrdfta ityuc- 
yate. It is also in this stage that the vyavrtti or paravrtti i.e. retrover- 
sion o£ the consciousness that produces the dharmas, takes place (cf. A 
note on the word Paravrtti — Studies in the Tantras, p. 87). 

But a true follower of the Vajrayana must not remain contented 
by attaining this stage for himself. He also works for others so that 
all beings may acquire the state of non-production of dharmas. So it 
has been said in the present text: “The nature of the Bodhisattva is 
characterised by great kindness, compassion, gladness and indifference 
— maitri, karuna, mudita and upeksa ( ® ^ ). The Bodhi- 

sattva loves to practise these four laws so that all hving beings may 
acquire the anutpadadharma-ksanti.” 

The sunyata, the fundamental truth of the Mahayana is stated 
to be the goal. This truth has two aspects, the absolute — paramar- 
thika ( M 1$ ) and the relative — samvrtika ( fff ). The latter, 
the relative truth concerns the world of phenomena or the dharmas. 
It consists of the 4 iryapathas ( ® ) or the deportments — walking, 

standing, sitting, and lying down, 5 skandhas ( ), 4 dhatu.s 

6 indriyas { A ) ot internal senses and the 5 visayas ( ^: ). But these 
which constitute the v^orld of phenomena are only true from a rela- 
tive point of view. From the ultimate or paramarthika point of view 
they are mere illusions. Their nature is described in the present text 
by some stock similes found in most of the philosophical texts of the 
Mahayana. It is said: “All kinds of forms, rupafft. are like the 
magical performance (indrajdla — ^”3 'fh), the mirage (mrgatrsnika — 
j6)j the reflection of the moon in the water {udake candra — tK H ), 

the w2Ltcr bubbles [bud buda — 7 K^h*i^^.),thc reflection in the mirror (prati- 
bimba ), the dream (svapna — ^ ), the lightning (vidyut 
— S )j the city of kien-ta-p’o (Gandharvanagara — S2 ^ M ), the 
rainbow {indradhanu — H ) etc. This way of seeing things is 
known as Paramartha-satya.” The Paramarthika or higher knowledge 
consists of 18 kinds of sunyata (^) and. 18 kinds of adrsta-sunyata 
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The 18 kinds of siinyata are said to be neither permanent 
nor impermanent {naiva sasvata naiva asasvata — "SS ^ ® ) and so 
they arc called truth. The 18 kinds of siinyata are as enumerated 
in the present text are the same as the firsc 18 of the 20 Sunyata des- 
cribed in the Abhisamayalamkara (cf. The Analysis of the Abhi- 
^amaydlamkdra by Dr. E. Obcrmiller, fasc. 11, pp. 126 ff.). Obermiller, 
following Stcherbatsky, has translated the word siinyata as “relativity/ 
The last two of the 20 kinds of siinyata which do not occur in the 
present text arc: “the relativity of the essence of existence” and “the 
relativity of a foreign origin” (ibid., pp. 140-141). The adrsta aspect 
of the 18 kinds of sunyata does not occur in the Abhisamaydlamkdra. 

This IS all that is said on the philosophy of Vajrayana in the 
present text. It is the fundamental doctrine of the Mahayana philo- 
sophy and has no special feature. But the mystico religious practices 
are the most important in this system of the Mahayana and they arc 
also enumerated in the present text. It consists of the various kinds 
of yoga that are generally mentioned as Yoga, Samadhi-Yoga, Saman- 
ta-mukha-samadhi etc. The methods of these Yogic practices are not 
stated. It IS said that this Yoga leads to the attainment of various 
spiritual powers called Siddhi ( Sfc ). The eight siddhis are enu- 
merated in the present text : drya-bhatsajya ^ ), caksHr-bhaisajya 
{ — ), khadga-bhatsajya (g!) — ), pdsa-bhaisajya ( O ^ — )» vajracakra- 
bhaisajya fJ^lJ fw — vairadanda-hhaisafya — ), ratnabhdnda- 

bhaisajya (1^)® — ) and updnaha-bhaisajya ( ^ M — ). I have not been 
able to trace the significance of these eight siddhis. The eight siddhis, 
well-known in the Brahmanical texts are : the power to become small 
(anima), the power to become large (mahima), the power to become 
light (laghima), the power to obtain anything (prapti), the power to do 
‘inything at will (prakamya), the power to establish mastery over 
anything (Isitvarn), the power to bring anything under control (vasitvam) 
and the power to move at will (kamavasayitvarn). However different 
the expressions may appear to be, some of these spiritual powers must 
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have been meant by the eight siddhis mentioned above. Other spiritual 
powers mentioned in the text are the power to enter the earth (A M), 
the power to enter the siudo cave (sura-guha — A # jg ) and the 
power to become invisible. 

In the present text the Vajracaryas receive great consideration. It 
IS said : “You should know that after the nirvana of Buddha, the Vajra- 
caryas are your masters. It has been so before in the countless pre- 
ceding kalpas...” and again: “Oh, Kulaputras, if the disciples or 
other men do not have any faith in the Vajracaryas and in the teachings 
of the Vajra-mahayana...they will as a result be born in the hell and 
among the lower beings and will fall in other bad ways.” The dis- 
ciples are further required : (i) not to pronounce the teacher’s name, 

(ii) to consider themselves as humble as the feet of the teacher, (iii) to 
carry the shoes for the teacher, (iv) to sweep the floor of the (teacher’s^ 
room (v) to prepare the bed and the scat of the teacher, (vi) to salute 
the teacher with five parts of the body, (vii) not to injure the teacher, 
(viii) to have faith in the instructions of the teacher. 

The Vajracaryas alone are capable of saving the disciples from the 
evil effect of the karma. It is said : “How can the living beings of 
the sarnsara-cakra change their karma and attain anutpadaksanti? If 
they are not protected by the Vajracaryas and taught by them different 
kinds of good laws, how can they remove all their miseries, attain 
nirvana and the state from which there is no coming back.^“ The 
Vajracaryas are stated to be the authorised custodians of the two truths, 
the paramarthika and the samvrtika. Unless they communicate these 
truths, nobody can acquire the great knowledge of Vajrayana from 
a study of the holy texts even for countless kalpas. 

The Vajracaryas also have their duties to perform. They must 
observe the disciples and examine their capacity and fitness for spiri- 
tual exercises. Broadly speaking there are four kinds of disciples : the 
Buddhayana, the Prathamayana, Prathamasiksa-bodhisattva-yana and 
Sarva-bodhisattva-mahasattva-carya (yana). They seem to be rather 
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stages, one leading to the other, of sp:ritual progress. All the stages 
are not clearly explained in the text. It seems that the first indicates an 
initiation to the Vajrayana; in the second stage the disciple is taught 
the relative truth (saipvrtika-satya) and in the last two stages the yoga 
and samadhi which lead to the realisation of the paramartha-satya. 

The disciples arc of five kinds according to their aptitudes. 
These are called kula ( pB ) and pudgala ( M lOD S). The five kulas 
are the Tathagatakula ( 4 n Vajrakula, — ) Ratnakula (ff — ), 

Padmakula ('M^ — ) Karmakula ( — ). The five kinds of pud 

galas are : Ratna- ( ^ ). Candala- ), Padma- ( ), Punda- 

rika- ^ PJ. and Udumbara- g). The kulas seem to 

he a more general classification whereas the pudgala a more particular 
one, the bases of both being the five skandhas. The texts relating to 
the five kulas have been quoted and discussed in my Studies in the 
Tantras (pp. 36 ff.). The principal text which has been discussed 
there is a chapter of the unpubjished Hevajra-tantra, a fundamental 
text of the Vajrayana. According to it, the five kulas are the Tatha- 
gata, Ratna, Vajra, Karma and Padma. They are supposed to be the 
same as Brahmanl, Candali, DombT, RajakT and Natl. The spiritual apti- 
tudes of the five kinds of disciples have been fully described in the 
present text. 

The last two things to be explained in the present text are the 
initiation (abhiseka) and the sacrifice to fire (agni-sihapana). This 
initiation is the mystic initiation (mandalabhiseka). It is said that 
there are 20 kinds of mandalas in the Guhya-Mahayana and that there 
are also special methods of initiation for entering them. One of these 
mandalas has been described in the present text. It is after this initia- 
tion that the nature of the disciple and his aptitude can be properly 
understood by the Vajracarya. 

The fire sacrifice or agnisthapana has also a place in this initia- 
tion ceremony. The things necessary for this sacrifice are the sacri- 
ficial pot, pam (po-tl-li— ® ^ ®). ladle, sruva (su-lu-p 0-~O P® O ) 
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kiisa seats and homa wood. Offerings of the five grains, butter etc. 
are made to the Fire-god. If an examination of the colour, form, 
flame, sound, smell etc. of the fire shows auspicious signs then we have 
to understand that the ceremony has attained perfection. There ate 
numerous texts on Homavidhi in the Vajrayana literature. I have 
given at the end of the relevant chapter from a popular Vajrayana 
compendium, the Kriyasamuccaya. 


THE TEXT 
CHAPTER 1 

Thus have I heard. Once upon a time the Exalted One was resid- 
ing in the garden of ngan-lo (amra) tree in the city of Kuang-yen 
(Vaisall). With the great community of monks at that place there 
were six hundred thousand men in all. The Venerable monks present 
there were Maha-Kiisyapa. Uruvilva Kasyapa, Nadl-Kasyapa, Subhuti. 
Channa. Maha-Maudgalyayana, Sanputra, Kapphina, Mahidhara, 
UpalT and Ananda. They and other monks numbered six 
hundred thousand in all. There were besides the Bodhisattva-Maha- 
sattvas named Simhaveda, Ksitigarbha, Akasagarbha, Samantabhadra. 
Vajrapani, Sarvanivarana, Avalokitesvata, Manjusin, Ratnagraha, 
Padmakumuda, ^asvata-drdhakaya, Ratnasagaramati, Visuddha Manju- 
ghosa, Jvalaprabha, Manjughoya, Cintaprabha, Vibhu-lokadhatu- 
sirnhacarin, Visuddha-vimala-suvarna-prabhasa, Kusalasila-kusalacarin, 
Asphanaka-lokaraja, Devasvara-drdhasvara, Sarvadharmesvara, Mai- 
treya and similar other Bodhisattva-Mahasattvas numbering six million 
in all. 

At that time the Exalted One emitted a powerful light from his 
mouth. This light overshadowed even the sun and the moon. It 
contained all the colours, namely green, yellow, whire, red, blue etc. 
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These countless colours reached the innumerable worlds up to the world 
of Brahma, shone and returned to the crown of the Exalted One and 
entered into it. 

Thereupon the Venerable Ananda got up from his seat, bowed, 
uncovered his right shoulder, bent his right knee on the ground and 
with folded hands respectfully said : Oh, Exalted One, it is not 
without reason that the Tathagata emitted this great light. For what 
reason has the Exalted One emitted this great light today? May the 
Tathagata be kind to explain it to us. 

Thereupon the Exalted One said to Ananda: Just as you have 
said. It IS not without reason (that I have emitted this light). Listen 
to me, I shall explain to you the reason clearly. There are, Ananda. 
countless living beings who have acquired the anutpada-dharma-ksanti 
and reached the Nirvanadhatu. It is for them that I have emitted 
this light. 

At the time when the Exalted One was saying this there was 
present the Devaputra Y in-m-lo-pu-ti (Indrabodhi) with his armies of 
four elements (caturahgabala). He came with different kinds of offer- 
ings, went up to Buddha, worshipped him respectfully, bowed to him 
by touching his feet, stood on one side and thought: It is my desire 
to listen today to the law of profound mystery (parama-guhya). He 
then bowed to the feet of the Exalted One bending his right knee 
on the ground and with folded hands respectfully said to the Buddha : 
Oh, Bhagavan, you are the great master of the three worlds and the 
father of all living beings. I am foolish like a small child and do not 
possess either the prajna or the upaya. I am like a blind man who is 
filled with passion. May the exalted One have mercy on an unhappy 
man like me and tell me the upaya by which my senses (indriyas) can 
attain the anutpadadharma-ksanti in regard to all the domains (visayas). 

Thereupon the Exalted One praised the king and said : Well 
done, Well done, I know that what you have asked is for the living 
beings of the last part of the future kalpa so that they may acquire the 
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anutpada-dharma-ksanti. Then the Exalted One told the Great king : 
I have four kinds of excellent laws and if you hear them you will 
certainly attain the anutpada-dharma-ksanti. 

As soon as Ananda heard these words from his place in the midst of 
the great assembly he came forward, bowed to Buddha with folded 
hands and asked : Oh. Exalted One, how are the four kinds of laws 
known? The Buddha said: The four kinds of laws are these; the 
Sravakayana and the Pratyeka-Buddhayana are the two vehicles which 
arc of advantage to one’s own self and not to others. There are other 
two vehicles — the Vaipulya-Mahayana and the Anuttara Vajra-Maha- 
yana. These make the vehicles four in number. 

Ananda again asked : What is the nature of the Vajra-Mahayana ? 
Buddha replied : If a Bodhisattva cultivates the higher and great 
resolution to attain Bodhi (anuttara-maha-bodhicitta) he is known as 
Vajrayana-sattva. This bodhicitta is of advantage not only to one’s 
own self but also to others. By cultivating it a Bodhisattva Maha- 
sattva can unfold the upaya, and make all the indriyas, their corres- 
ponding visayas as well as their causes attain the anutpada- 
dharmaksanti. 

When the king Indrabodhi heard the Exalted One explaining the 
four, laws to Ananda he felt very happy and asked the Buddha : Oh- 
Exalted One, how did the Bodhisattva Mahasattvas unfold the upaya, 
and make all the indriyas, their corresponding visayas as well as their 
causes attain the anutpada-dharmaksanti ? Buddha said: Oh, great 
king, formerly in the past immeasurable, limitless and unthinkable 
great kalpa a Buddha came out to the world; his name was $uryavi- 
suddha-prabha-tathagata. who was arhat, samyak-sambuddha, vidya- 
caranasampanna, sugata, lokavid, anuttara, purusadamyasarathi, deva- 
manusyanam sasta, buddha and lokanatha. The world of that Buddha 
was called Mahasugandha. The limit of the life of Suryavisuddha- 
prabha-tathagata was 90.000 kalpas. The living beings of the world of 
that Buddha possessed keen intelligence. All had successfully 
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practised the great bodhicitta. At that time there was on earth a king 
named VTryadatta who was powerful like a Cakra(varti) king and 
possessed an army of four elements which followed him in the van 
and the rear to the place where Buddha was staying. He took different 
kinds of incense and flower and offered them to the Buddha. He 
worshipped the Buddha, made a pradaksina and then bent his knees 
and with folded hands asked the Exalted One : How can, Oh Lord, 
the indriyas and the visayas attain the anutpadadharma-ksanti, 
Buddha replied : Oh great king, in the past, future and present times, 
the Exalted Buddhas have spoken on the means by which the indriyas 
and the visayas can acquire the anutpadadharma-ksanti. Thereupon 
the king Viryadatta again asked Buddha : What is the original nature 
of the Bodhisattva Mahasattva? Buddha said: The nature of the 
Bodhisattva is characterised by great kindness, compassion, gladness and 
indifference (mahamaitrl, -karuna, -mudita and -upeksa). These four 
things constitute the nature of the Bodhisattva. The Bodhisattva loves 
to practise these four laws so that all living beings may acquire the 
anutpada-dharma-ksanti. 

At that time Surya-visuddha-prabha-tathagata turned to the 
left side to all great Bodhisattva Mahasattvas and said to the Vajrapani 
Bodhisattva: You should go to live in the palace of the^king Vlrya- 

datta as the king desires to learn the Vajra-rnahayana. You should speak 
to him on the practice of the Bodhisattva Ts/Tahasattva and also on the 
upaya for the benefit of the king, his followers and other beings and 
lead them to acquire the anutpada-dharma-ksanti. On getting this 
order of Buddha, the Bodhisattva Vajrapani rose from his seat, bowed, 
uncovered his right shoulder, bent his right knee on the ground and 
with folded hands said to the Buddha: I shall do as you say. I 
shall now follow the noble intention of the Tathagata and live there 
for the deliverance of others. When the king Viryadatta heard the 
Buddha say this, he turned, went up to the Bodhisattva Vajrapani, 
bowed to him with his head and face inclined add invited him by 
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saying : May the Venerable Bodhisattva only out of respect for 
Buddha’s order take pity on me and accept the proposal to come and 
live in my palace in order to speak on the Vajra-mahayana and ex- 
plain the anutpada-dharma-ksanti so that all living beings may acc|Uirc 
great benefit. Vajrapani then became silent. Knowing that he had 
agreed the king placed the four elements of his army m the van and 
the rear and returned to his palace in the chariot with the Bodhisattva. 
He then worshipped the Bodhisattva by offering him chattra, camara, 
gandha, puspa, dcvadasi and music. 1 he king’s city was known 
as Anuttara. When the people inside the city heard that the Bodhi- 
sattva was coming, they filed in the streets and worshipped him with 
gandha and puspa. The Bodhisattva then reached the palace. The 
king Viryadatta gave him the seven-jewelled Lion throne and invited 
the Bodhisattva to sit on it. He then worshipped him by offering to 
him different kinds of gold, silver and precious objects, gave him a 
precious jar filled with scented argha water and offered five kinds of 
puja to the Bodhisattva. Many Bhiksus of the Bhiksu-sangha who 
were eager to listen to the law came with gandha and puspa and 
worshipped the Bodhisattva. Thereupon the Bodhisattva Vajrapani, 
according to the methods of the law heard from the Buddha, entered 
the great mandala and brought the water purified by Vajra for the 
abhiseka of the king. The king Viryadatta received his abhiseka. 
Thereafter all the Bhiksu-sangha, all Ksatriyas, Brahmins, Vaisyas, 
Sudras etc. came to the king’s palace where the Bodhisattva was. They 
desired to hear the law, practise the Bodhicitta and enter the Vajra- 
yana. The Vajrapani Bodhisattva then spoke for their benefit on the 
practice of the Bodhisattva Mahasattva, on the different characteristics 
of the indriya-dharma, on nidanopaya etc., on the Tathagatakula, 
Vajrakula, Ratnakula, Padmakula and Karmakula according to the 
Vajrayana, and also on the means of attaining Samadhi, Sambodhi etc. 
and also explained the nirvanadhatu. 

At that time the king Viryadatta of South India was a king of 
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profound faith and full of respect. He gladly leaint the anuttara- 
dharma and entered the Vajra-mahayana. He then enquired after the 
uature of the indriyas of all beings as well as yoga, saniadhi and sam- 
bodhi and understood the means of attaining anutpada-dharmaksanti 
and the nirvanadhatu. There was then a king in Northern India 
named Mauryavarman like him, a king like him in Eastern India 
named Subahu and a king like him in Western India named 5ata- 
bahu. A hundred thousand Bhiksus then came with many precious 
things and choicest clothes. They came to the Bodhisattva, worshipped 
him, showed him respect, bowed to him and said: With sincere heart 
we liave gladly searched for the anuttara-vajra mahayana, the nature of 
the indriyas of all living beings, yoga, samadhi, and sambodhi and 
unfolded the means of acquiring the anutpada-dharma-ksanti and the 
nirvanadhatu. Thus all the people of the country saw, heard and 
gladly followed the practice of the mahabodhicitt-otpada. There were 
then many Va]racaty\as such as — Bodhinaga, Bodhidatta, Dharmanaga, 
Bhadradatta, Gunadatta, Samudradatta, and also other acaryas like 
them. They heard the law of yoga from the Bodhisattva and realised 
the anutpada-dharma-ksanti. At this time the queens, the concubines 
etc. of the palace of king Subahu of Eastern India as well as the people 
of his capital, all gladly followed the law of samadhi-yoga, according to 
the original anuttara dharma, and acquired success (siddhi) and the 
spiritual power to become invisible. There were then in Northern India 
the Vajracaryas named Bhadrasena, Gunasena, Nirvanasena, Uttarasena, 
Aslmagupta, Devagupta, Subalagiipta etc., the Brahmanas Nada, 
Harisarnba, PundarTka and such other acaryas and Brahmanas. They 
heard the Bodhisattva speak on the Vajramahayaiia, the yoga and 
samadhi and realised the anutpada-dharma-ksanti. At that time the 
queens and the women of the palace of king Satabahu of Western 
India heard the profound Vajramahayana and all its essential laws as 
spoken by the Bodhisattva and acquired the Vajra-jnana, success in 
yoga and samadhi as well as the spiritual power (aisvarya) to become 
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invisible. Many Vajracaryas of India such ns Jhanamitra, Sumitra; 
Bhadramitra, Matimitra. Matibhadra, Vimalabhadra etc., the Vaisyas 
named Sucinta, Indrava, Indrara, Visuddhaprabha etc. as well as other 
acaryas and Vaisyas heard the anuttara-vajra-mahayana and the sad- 
dharma spoken by the Bodhisattva and realised the aniitpada-dharma- 
ksanti. The queens and women of the palace of king Mauryavarman 
of North India and others such as the Sramanas, Brahmanas etc. gladly 
entered the Vajra-mahayana and heard the essential laws spoken by the 
Bodhisattva and attained success in the practice of true Yoga and 
Samadhi according to the Vajra-jhana and acquired the power to be- 
come invisible. 

The Bodhisattva Vajrapani then explained all the essentials of 
Vajra-mahayana during six years for the benefit of the kings, Sramanas, 
Vaisyas and others so that the kings and all those who had fixed their 
mind on the auspicious law derived great benefit and happiness. 
He again explained the law concerning the siddhi (spiritual success), 
such as the eight great (siddhis) — the arya-bhaisajya, caksur-bhaisajya, 
khadga-, pasa-, vajracakra-, vajradanda-, ratnabhanda- and upanaha-. 
He also spoke on the siddhi such as entering the cave siudo (suraguha- 
pravesa) and vasikaranam . At that time the kings. Sramanas and 
Brahmanas, all constantly and steadfastly followed the teaching. 

The Bodhisattva Vajrapani then told the whole community : In 
this place there is a great mountain named Mahldhara. The top of 
this mountain is even, wide and solitary. In that place there are 
pleasant gardens, lakes and ponds. You kings, Sramanas, Brahmanas, 
Vaisyas. Sudras and others, who have learnt the Vajramahayana, you 
should go to this mountain with me for practising (the law) and living 
(with me). Later on, at another time, he unexpectedly told the com- 
munity : The Tathagata Suryavisuddhaprabha Sarny aksambuddha is 
about to enter the nirv^a. You should now go with me to the Buddha 
in order to seek for abhiseka. Thereupon all followers of Vajra-maha- 
yana as well as the Bodhisattva took various kinds of choicest gandha 
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and puspa and went to see the Suryavisuddhaprabha-tathagata. Coming 
to him they worshipped him with gandha and puspa and went round 
him singing in his praise. They then bowed to Buddha’s feet by 
bending their head on the ground and then respectfully sat in front 
of him. 

Vajrapani Bodhisattva then went out of the assembly forward, 
uncovered his right shoulder, bent his right knee on the ground, folded 
his hands in Vajra pose across his heart and told the Exalted One: 

I went to the king’s palace according to the orders of the Tathagata in 
order to help the kings, Sramanas, Brahmanas and all those who had 
practised Bodhicitta and desired for the acquisition of the knowledge 
of Vajra-mahayana, and to explain the Vajra-mahayana and other laws 
concerning the indriyas and visayas to them so that they might attain 
anutpada-dharma-ksaiiti. Ohi, Exalted One, I now request you to con- 
fer abhiseka on these disciples according to the law of Vajra-mahayana 
of the Tathagata. May the Tathagata have compassion to grant it 
to them. 

Thereupon the Tathagata Siiryavisuddhaprabha looked to the right 
and to the left and emitted a great light from his mouth. The light 
had five different colours and in a ksana, it illuminated the lands of 
Buddha, as numerous as the sands of the river Gahga, reached the 
Brahma world above and illuminated everything. It then came back 
and entered the mouth of the Buddha. At that time all Tathagatas in 
the lands of Buddha illuminated by the light praised it and said : 
The Vajra-mahayana is the support of all the Yanas in the past, present 
and future times. They all said the same thing again : The Vajra- 
mahayana is the support of all Yanas. Thereupon all those who had 
learnt the Vajra-mahayana received the abhiseka. After receiving the 
abhiseka they bent their heads, saluted the feet of the Exalted Tatha- 
gata Suryavisuddha-prabha and the Bodhisattva Vajrapani. They then 
went round them in a circle a thousand times, happily sang in their 
praise and then each of them returned to his own place. 
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The Tathagata Suryavisuddhaprabha after a short time entered the 
Nirvana. When the law had lasted for one thousand years after the 
Nirvana of the Buddha, the Bodhisattva Vajrapani went to the hill 
Mahidhara to live there quietly. All the followers of Vajra-mahayana 
then told each other : The Bodhisattva, our original teacher, has gone 
back to this mountain. We should now go to that mountain in order 
to worship him and practise all the essential duties of the Vajra-maha' 
yana. Then the assembly of disciples, all Sramanas, Brahmanas etc. 
took gandha. puspa and went together to the Mahidhara hill where the 
Bodhisattva Vajrapani was staying. On reaching the mountain each 
of them worshipped the Bodhisattva with gandha, puspa and precious 
things, went round him m a circle (pradaksina), saluted him and then 
remained there with him. When the Bodhisattva saw that the dis-, 
ciples had come to the mountain to worship him with a mind made 
firm through practices, he told them : Each of you have heard from 
me all essential laws of the Vajra-mahayana and have attained the 
anutpadadharma-ksanti, and nirvanadhatu. You should now hear the 
truth. My teacher Surya-visuddhaprabha-tathagata has entered the 
Nirvana. All beings are now pitiful and without refuge. Follow well 
what I tell you now. After the Nirvana of the Buddha the Vajra- 
caryas will be your teachers. These acaryas will be able to protect 
and support the domain of Buddha. They will also protect and support 
the secret law (gtihya dharma) of Vajra and so they will be able to 
speak the name in four letters which is the characteristic of Tathagata. 
You all should follow these teachers. You should constantly make 
offerings to them with respect, just as to the Buddha. This will induce 
all the Tathagatas to protect you constantly. This will enable you to 
see the Tathagatas in front (of yourself). You, disciples, should always 
have respect for these teachers and make gifts to them of seats, beds, 
clothes, hot water and medicine so that they may not be lacking in 
anything. You should not tread on the teacher’s shadow although you 
must be always near him. You should love the co disciples without 
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distinction and with sincerity. Oh, Kulaputras, if the disciples or other 
men do not have any faith in the Vajracaryas and in the teachings of 
the Vajra'fnahayana, if they have evil thoughts (in these regards) and 
speak ill (of these things) they will as a result be born in the hell and 
among the lower beings and will fall in other bad ways (gati). Why? 
Because all the laws are produced from it (Vajra-mahayana); so if one 
defames it he consequently defames the law. If there are beings who 
have not stopped the revolution of the wheel (of rebirth) they should 
seek for this teaching. You should explain the Vajra-mahayana accord- 
ing to the nature of their indnyas, so that they may attain the 
Vajrasamadhi. 

The Bodhisattva Vajrapani again said : The Vajra-mahayana, is all 
Tathagatas and all Tathagatas are the great knowledge. Oh disciples, 
if anybody does not take refuge in the Samadhi taught by me (var. 
three moments) I will destroy (and reduce him) to ashes. So saying the 
Bodhisattva gave Vajra water to the disciples to drink. Then he made 
the Krodhamudra on the head of the disciples. At last he told the 
Buddhaputras : Your body is supported by Vajrasamadhi. If anybody 
violates It and does not follow it you can destroy him by means of my 
Vajrasamadhimudra and Krodhamudra. Then the Bodhisattva, accord- 
ing to the law of former Buddhas, gave abhiseka to all the disciples, 
recited the awakening mantras, so that all might be awakened. 
Then he showed them the Vajradanda, explained his own 
.name and distributed the disciples in eight places. Then all the dis- 
ciples of Vajra-mahayana having received from the Bodhisattva all the 
teachings of the law looked at him. praised him in different kinds of 
songs, worshipped him and said: “Let each one of us, according to 
the instruction of the Bodhisattva, get to the Vajracaryas, worship them 
and sing in their praise in various ways, according to your noble inten- 
tion. “ Thereupon the Bodhisattva Mahasattva Vajrapani having 
finished his work of converting people became invisible. 
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CHAPTER II 


At that time the Exalted One told the great king Indrabodhi : 
Oh, great king, you were king Viryadatta in the past countless great 
kalpas called Asarnkheya when the law of the Tathagata Suryavisud- 
dhaprabha was in vogue. At that time in the company of learned 
men you learnt the Vajra-mahayana and other essential laws in the 
place of that Buddha. Now here in the Sahalokadhatu in the place 
of the Buddha ^akyamuni you will again learn the Vajramahayann. 
On hearing this Indrabodhi asked the Exalted One with folded hands : 
Who is called Bodhisattva Mahasattva? Buddha replied: He who 
has practised maha-maitri, maha-karuna, maha-mudita and maha- 
upeksa is called a Bodhisattva Mahasattva. 

On saying this the Exalted One turned to the left and said to 
Bodhisattva Vajrapani : Now as in the past Kalpa when the law of 
the Tathagata Sutyavisuddhaprabha was in vogue, you may speak to 
the great king Indrabodhi on tlie Vajramahayana, the conduct of the 
Bodhisattva Mdhasattva and different kinds of law relating to indriya, 
visaya and the upaya of attaining the anutpadadharma-ksanti. At 
that time the Bodhisattva Mahasattva Vajrapani got up from his seat, 
uncovered the right shoulder, saluted at the feet of Buddha with bent 
head and said with folded hands : I shall speak on it under the 
direction of the Tathagata. 

On hearing this Indrabodhi was overjoyed; the hairs of his body 
stood on their ends; he rose from his seat, bowed to the feet of the 
Exalted One and also to the feet of the Bodhisattva Vajrapani and 
said : May the Bodhisattva as directed by Buddha go to my palace in 
order to teach me (the law). Thereupon the Bodhisattva Vajrapani 
accepted Buddha’s order and saw that Indrabodhi was full of faith in 
respect of body and mind; so he signified hisf consent by keeping 
silent. When Indrabodhi found that Vajrapani agreed he fell at the 
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latter’s feet, worshipped him and jumped in joy. He then saluted 
the Buddha and retired. Then his four armies went in procession in 
the front and the rear with the Bodhisattva in the same precious chariot 
with him covered by an umbrella and played all kinds of music. Thus 
they reached the great city of Man-ngo4o-pu-Iang (Mahgalapurarn) 
and passed through the streets in the midst of the city with the Bodhi- 
sattva and the king. All the people worshipped them with gandha 
and fHs/pa till they reached the palace. Indrabodhi then brought out 
the great seven-jewelled lion throne. The Bodhisattva got down from 
the chariot and took his seat on it. The queens and other members 
of the royal family offered to him different kinds of gandha and 
puspa, precious things and good clothes. They also gave a precious 
jar filled with scented argha water to the Bodhisattva. 

Thereupon the Bodhisattva Mahasattva Vajrapani explained the 
secret teaching of the Vajramahayana, the yoga, the samadhi the 
sambodhi as he had heard it from the Buddha, and all kinds of laws 
one by one so that the king might acquire the anutpada-dharma- 
ksanti, nirvanadhatu etc. At that time many Sramanas. Brahmanas, 
Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, SudrasS etc. came to the king’s palace and wished to 
hear the Vajramahayana and all kinds of good law. 

There were then also the great king Dharmaprabha of the country 
of Malava in Eastern India, the king Ajitasena of Northern India, the 
great king Candraprabha of Western India, the king Bimbisara of 
Magadha. the king Prasenajit of Sravasti, the king Brahmadatta of the 
Licchavi country. There were also innumerable Sramanas, Brahmanas, 
Ksatriyas. Vaisyas, Sudras and many others in whom the Bodhicitta had 
been awakened. They all came to the palace to hear the law. Each 
of them had great faith, joyful mind and they said to the 
Bodhisattva Vajrapani : We all wish to enter the Vajra-mahayana 
and Understand the various kinds of good laws. Thereupon the Bodhi- 
sattva Vajrapani, during six years, explained at length to all the kings 
and the assemblies the Vajra-mahayana, the conduct of the Bodhi- 
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sattva (Bodhisattvacarya), the countless hundreds of thousands of kotis 
of yoga, samadhi, sambodhi and the good laws relating to the origin of 
the visayas. 

Thus Indrabodhi heard the law and was enlightened in regard to 
Samadhi and Sambodhi in the yogic law of the Tathagata and acquired 
anutpada-dharma-ksanti, nirvanadhatu and the spiritual power to 
become invisible. So also the queens of the palace, the relatives of the 
king and the officers of the kingdom, heard the Vajra-mahayana and 
Its essential laws and attained anutpada-dharma-ksanti. There were 
then in that country the Vajracaryas named Sunaga, Arthanaga, 
Ratnasravana, Sllasravana, Prabhakarasravana. There were also the 
Brahmanas named Dharmanaga, Balabhadra etc. who were initiated into 
the law of Vajra-mahayana and attained anutpada-dharma-ksanti, and 
nirvana-dhatu. The great king Dharmaprabha of the country of 
Malava m Eastern India got initiated to the law of anuttara-Vajra- 
mahayana, learnt the law of fundamental yoga and acquired anutpada- 
dharma-ksanti, nirvana-dhatu and the supernatural power to become 
invisible. The women of the palace, relatives of the king and the 
officers of the kingdom, all heard the Vajra-mahayana and all the good 
laws and attained the anutpada dharma-ksanti and nirvana-dhatu. 
There were then in India the Vajracaryas named Bhadradeva^ Tatha- 
gatadeva, Sudeva and the Ksatriyas named Isavarma, Nipavarrna etc. 
who heard the law of Vajra-mahayana and acquired the anutpada- 
dharma-ksanti and nirvana-dhatu. 

There was also king Ajitasena of North India who got initiated to 
the Vajra-mahayana and its essential laws, received teaching on the 
paramarthika-satya. were enlightened in regard to Yoga, Samadhi and 
Sambodhi, anutpada-dharma-ksanti, nirvana-dhatu and acquired spiri- 
tual power to become invisible. The women and the concubines as 
well as. the royal dignitaries of the palace and the officers, heard the 
good laws relating to the Vajra-mahayana and all attained anutpada- 
dharma-ksMtt. There were then in that part of India Vajracaryas 
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named Bliadrasukha and Padmasukha, a Ksatriya named Udayavarma 
and a Vaisya named Dharmaguhya. They all heard the law relating 
to Vajra-mahayana and attained anutpada-dharma-ksanti, and nirvana- 
dhatu. 

In Western India there was Candraprabha maharaja who got ini- 
tiated to the laws relating to the Vajra-mahayana and became enlighten- 
ed in regard to Vajra-inukha-yoga. Samadhi etc. and attained anutpada- 
dharma-ksanti, and nirvana-dhatu and acquired the spiritual power to 
become invisible. The women of the palace, the royal dignitaries, the 
Vajracaryas named Amoghasiddhi, Sarvatosiddhi, Tathagatasiddhi 
and the Ksatriyas named Sugupta. Siiryavarman etc. all heard the good 
laws of the Vajra-mahayana and acquired anutpada-dharmaksanti, and 
nirvana-dhatu. 

The Bodhisattva Mahasattva Vajrapani after havix^g explained 
the laws of Vajra-mahayana to the kings and the disciples next ex- 
plained the eight kinds of spiritual success (siddhi) namely — arya- 
bhaisajya, caksur-bhaisajya, khadga-, pasa-, vajracakra*, vajra-danda-, 
ratnabhanda- and upanaha-. He also explained the siddhi of entering 
the earth and entering the siu-Io cave (sura-guha) and also spoke on 
the carya of the Bodhisattva Mahasattva which is the support of the 
Vajra|mahayan,a. He also spoke on the nidana of the indriya and 
visaya so that each disciple could remove indolence. 

The Bodhisattva Vajrapani explained the various upayas and laws 
by examples to the kings and other disciples of Vajra-mahayana during 
SIX years. He then told them : You should know that there is a 
mountain called Ki-ki-na. The top of the hill is level and wide. The 
trees and lakes have made it a pleasant place. I am now going there 
before you. You Sramanas, Brahmanas, Vaisyas, Sudras and all other 
disciples who have entered the Vajra-mahayana you may all go there 
and assemble. Then they went and assembled there. The Bodhisattva 
Vajrapani said: The Exalted 5akyamuni will now enter nirvana. 
You all should go ’with me to Buddha in order to’ get your abhiseka. 
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Thereupon the entire community of disciples accompanied the Bodhi- 
sattva Vajrapanj and left the mountain. The kings ordered their four 
armies to follow in the front and the rear. They took different kinds 
of the best offerings and went to the place where the Exalted One 
was. At that time the Exalted One Sakyamuni was staying in the 
city of Kusinagara. The Bodhisattva Mahasattva Vajrapani and the 
community of disciples on coming to Buddha made the offerings to 
him, showed great respect to the Exalted One, made pradaksina, bowed 
to him three times, sang in his praise and sat in front of the Buddha. 
The Bodhisattva Vajrapani then got up from his seat, uncovered his 
right shoulder^ bent his right knee to the ground and with Vajra- 
foldcd hands told the Exalted One : According to the order of 
Buddha to preach tbe carya of the Bodhisattva Mahasattva and the 
law of the Vajra-mahayana, I have spoken for the disciples on the 
nidana of the indnya and visaya and all other laws so that each of 
them could attain Samadhi. Sambodhi, anutpada dharma-ksanti, nir- 
vana-'dhatu and the spiritual power to become invi.sible. Oh, Exalted 
One, I have thus spoken on the benefits of the law. I have now come 
to request the Buddha on behalf of the community so that it might 
get the abhiseka from the Tathagata. 

The Exalted One then looked to the right and the left and light 
of five colours went out from the crown of his head. That light shone 
for a ksana. It illuminated the lands of Buddha as numerous as the 
sands of the Ganga and also the land of Brahma. The rays then came 
back and entered the crown of the Buddha. Then all the Tathagatas 
praised in different voices the light that had illuminated the places in 
ten directions and said : The Vajra,-mahayana is the support of all 
the Yanas. All the Buddhas in the past, future and present had said 
the same thing again: The Vajra'inahayana is the support of all the 
Yanas. The Exalted One then took the Vajra water and gave abhi- 
seka to all the disciples of the Vajra-mahayana. The entire commu- 
nity of the disciples received the abhiseka. They then bent their head 




and face on the ground, saluted the feet of the Exalted One, also 
saluted the feet of the Bodhisattva Vajrapani and then sang in their 
praise and jumped in joy. They then made pradaksina for hundred 
thousand times and each returned to his own place. 


Thereupon the Venerable Ananda told Buddha: Oh, Exalted 
One, such is the right law but how to call it and how to distinguish 
It ? Buddha replied : Ananda this right law may be now called 
anuttara-mahayana ratnaraja and it may be distinguished in that way. 
When the Tathagata, the Samyaksambuddha Sakyamuni had narrated 
this Sutra and attained nirvana in the city of Kuslangara, the 
Bodhisattva Vajrapani returned to the Ki-ki-na mountain. Many 
Bodhisattvas and Sravakas came with him to the mountain. All the 
disciples of Vajia-mahayana then told each other: Our original 
teacher the Bodhisattva Mahasattva Vajrapani has now gone to the 
Ki-ki-na mountain. Wc should also go to that mountain and worship 
him. All the disciples then went to that mountain with different 
kinds of incense, flower and precious substances. On reaching the 
mountain each of them worshipped him with flowers and incense, 
bowed to him and made pradaksina, showed him respect, sang m bis 
praise and sat on one side. 

When the Bodhisattva saw the assembly of Sramana, Brahmana, 
Ksatriya, Vaisya, Sudra and others he told them: You disciples, care- 
fully listen to what I say. Each of you have received the complete ex- 
planation of the Vajra-mahayana, and got the law of Vajra-mahayana. 
You should know that after nirvana of Buddha the Vajracaryas are your 
masters. It has been so before in the countless preceding kalpas, in the^ 
time of the Tathagata Surya-visuddha-prabha, when there was a king 
named Viryadatta in the Maha-sugandha Buddha world. Then also 
as now I had spoken on respecting the law of the Vajracaryas. Now 
again I am asking the disciples to show respect to the law of the Vajra- 
caryas. There are eight kinds of rules regarding ‘respecting' {manana). 
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Indrabodhi asked the Bodhisattva Vajrapani : What are the eight kinds 
of rules of ‘respecting.’ Vajrapani replied : 

(1) Not to pronounce the teacher’s name. 

(2) To consider oneself always as (humble as) the feet of the 
teacher. 

(3) To carry the shoes for the teacher. 

(4) To sweep the floor of the (teacher’s) room. 

(5) To prepare the bed and the scat of the teacher. 

(6) To salute with five parts of the body. 

(7) Not to injure the teacher. 

(8) To have faith in the instructions (of the teacher). 

These are the eight rules for the disciple of showing respect to the 
Vajracarya. The Acaryas also should examine the disciples in regard 
to these eight things, for days, months and years. If the disciple is 
able to observe these eight rules with complete concentration then only 
he can hold up the teaching of the Acaryas. 

The Bodhisattva Vajrapani again said : Like the insects and flies 
of the world all are reborn in the bad cycle of existence on account 
of their nidana and do not know how to get away from it. In the 
same way how can the living beings of the sarnsara-cakra change their 
karma and attain anutpada-ksanti ? If they are not protected by the 
Vajracaryas and taught by them the different kinds of good laws, how 
can they remove all their miseries, attain nirvana and the state from 
which there is no coming back (anivartanlya)? Oh, great king, these 
Vajracaryas will at first see whether the conduct of the disciple admitted 
by them is noble or ignoble and will then deliver the two truths to 
him. The king asked: What are these two truths.? The Bodhi- 
sattva replied : These are the (1) absolute truth (paramarthika satya) 
and (ii) the relative truth (samvrtika satya). Then the king asked ; 
What is the absolute truth? The Bodhisattva replied. It is said to be — 

(1) adhyatma-sunyata (P? S ) 

(2) bahirdha-siinyata ( ^ ^ ) 
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(3) adhyatma-bahirdha sunyata (fi 9\- 

(4) sunyata sunyata S) 

(5) niaha sunyata (:^ S) 

(6) paramartha silnyata (p ^ S) 

(7) samskrta sunyata ® 

(8) asaipskrta sunyata ^ 

(9) atyanta sunyata ^ 

(10) anavaraga sunyata (M ^ S) 

(11) anavakara sunyata ® ^ 

(12) prakrti sunyata fi 

(13) sarva-dhamia sunyata (—^ ^ ^ 

(14) anupalambha (?) sunyata PM ^ S) 

(15) abhava sunyata (M 

(16) svabhava sunyata (g 14 

(17) svalaksana sunyata (@ iS 

(18) abhava-svabhava sunyata 9 14 S) 

Oh, Great king, these eighteen kinds of silnyata are the absolute 
truth (paramartha satya). The king again asked: What is a truth? 
The Bodhisattva replied : The eighteen kinds of sunyata are neither 
permanent nor impermanent (naiva sasvata naiva asasvata) and so they 
are called truth (satya). That is the reason for which it is called : 

( 1 ) adrstaradhyatma-klnyata 

(2) adrsta-bahirdha-sunyata 

(3) adrsta-adhyatma-bahirdha-sunyata 

(4) adrsta-sunyata-sunyata 

(5) adrsta-maha-sunyata 

(6) adrspa paramartha sunyata 

(7) adrsta samskrta sunyata 
(S) adrsta asarnskrta sunyata 

(9) adrsta atyanta sunyata 

(10) adrsta anavaraga sunyata 

(11) adrsta anavakara sunyata 
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(12) adrsta prakrti sunyata 

(13) adrsta sarva-dharma sunyata 

(14) adrsta abhava sunyata 

(15) adrsta svabhava sunyata 

(16) adrsta svalaksana sunyata 

(17) adrsta anupalambha sunyata 

(18) adrsta abhava svabhava sunyata. 

Thus these are the two characteristics — sunyata and adpsw. Its 
inner significance cannot be determined. It has no birth, no death, 
no bondage, no freedom from bondage, no movement, no stationery 
quality. It is neither bright nor dark, neither real nor empty. It has 
neither transmigration nor nirvana, neither any increase nor decrease. 
I speak on these, different things but they arc beyond the reach 
of body, mouth and mind (kaya, vak. citta). Hence it is known as 
the absolute truth (paramartha satya). 

The king then asked : What is the relative truth (samvrtika 
satya)? The Bodhisattva replied: The four iryapathas, the five skan- 
dhas, the four dhatus, the six indriyas (internal sense organs), the five 
visayas, — i.e. all that make the three worlds move, constitute the 
relative truth. 

The king again asked : Why is the other called Paramartha 
satya? The Bodhisattva replied: All kinds of forms (tupa) are like 
the magical performance (indrajala), the mirage (mrgatrsnika). the re- 
flection of the moon in the water (udake candra), the water bubbles 
(budbuda), the reflection in the mirror (pratibimba), the dream (svapna), 
the lightning (vidyut). the city of kien-ta-p’o (gandharva-nagara), the 
rainbow (indra-dhanu) etc. The forms are seen like these. This way 
(of seeing things) is known as Paramartha satya. If in this way we 
practise all the dharmas and not the various painful practices we can 
attain the Buddha as well as all the (spiritual) knowledge. Oh, Great 
king, you have received the meaning of six kotis of words undivided 
and complete (lit. which has no two and no division). These have 
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been said by all the Tathagatas. As to the instruction on Vajra you 
have fully listened to that. This is what is known as Paramartha-satya. 
Oh, great king» if you cannot know these two truths and distinguish 
them, even a study of the holy texts for countless kalpas cannot make 
you attain the great knowledge that is beyond these shores. These 
two truths are the support of all the Tathagatas. They are the father, 
the mother and they make you live in peace. They constitute the 
nirvana and the a-fu-po-li ti-kia (avaivartika) stage. They also lead to 
enlightenment in all kinds of samadhi and produce full energy in 
samanta-mukha samadhi. Thus you can have different kinds of merits. 
Oh, great king, the learners of Vajra'Mahayana should carefully select 
suitable disciples so that the two truths may be communicated to 
them. It is very difficult to get these two truths. Even the Pratyeka 
Buddhas and Sravakas find it difficult to understood them. What to 
speak of the heretics? 

Thereupon Indrabodhi and other followers of the Vajra-Mahayana 
on hearing all this bowed to the Bodhisattva and thanked him. Indra- 
bodhi then asked the Bodhisattva : What character should a disciple 
possess in order to be selected as fit? The Bodhisattva replied: There 
are four kinds of disciples and five kinds of pu-te-kia-lo (pudgala). 
The king asked: What are the four kinds of disciples? The Bodhi^ 
sattva replied : the first is Buddhayana, the second is Prathama- 
yana, the third 'Prathama-siksa-bodhisattva-yana and the fourth 
-Satwa-bodhisattva-mahasattva-carya. These are the four kinds of 
laksana of the disciple. The king asked : How to distinguish these 
laksanas The Bodhisattva replied : The Buddhayana is to attain 
calm, neither to calumniate nor to have faith, to explain one by one 
and to realise the nature of the secret words and symbols (mantra and 
mudra). As a blind man getting a guide on the way one gets 
moksa by getting Buddhayana. The disciple first relies on the teacher 
to understand the relative truth (sarnvrtika satya). He then learns the 
law of yoga and samadhi but does not understand the two doctrines 
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plain and mystic, the two truths, the twelve nidanas and the Prajha- 
paramita. This constitutes the laksana of the disciple in the first stage 
of learning. 

The king asked the Bodhisattva : What are the five kinds of 
pudgalas? The Bodhisattva replied: These are the Lo-tan-nang 
(Ratna) -pudgala, Tsan-naido (Candala) -pudgala, Penmewno (Padma) 
-pudgala, Pun-nadi (Pundarika) -pudgala and Wu-tan-po-lo (Udum- 
bara) -pudgala. By listening with faith and by observing the rules of 
conduct all can be Wu-po sa-kia (Upasaka). The king then asked the 
Bodhisattva: What are the significance of these names? Tlie Bodhi- 
sattva replied : The Udumbara-pudgala is one who has heard the law 
much but has forgotten it after a short time. The Pundari(ka) pudgala 
is one who although he hears the mystic law, cannot distinguish and 
explain it like one who cannot find out the pearls in the mud. The 
Padma-pudgala is one who has a faithful mind and a merciful heart 
and has heard the law and its explanation. He is like the. bamboo 
without knots through which nir passes freely. The Candala-pudgala 
is one who has beard the meaning of the law and has insight (atma 
drsti). He is like the drum which is empty and can only produce 
sound. He has atmadrsu but is of no use to others. These are the 
four kinds of Upasakas. The Ratna-pudgala is one who follows the 
law steadfastly, has faith in Vajrayana, has a firm mind, hears much 
practises the rules of conduct, understands the paramartha-satya and 
can follow the secret of the senses (indriya) according to the law which 
is spoken to him. This is another Upasaka. He can explain all kinds 
of law to disciples. The Vajracaryas choose their disciples in this way. 
All higher meanings of the Guhya-Mahayana may be taught 
to them if they are of pure mind and excellent character like the dis- 
ciple of the law. They always keep alive and do not destroy the 
holy seed. 

Indrabodhi then asked : How is the Guhya-Mahayana distin- 
guished ? The Bodhisattva replied : The knowledge of the two 
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kinds of doctrines both plain and mystic of yoga consists of twenty 
kinds of mandalas. All these are called Guhya-Mahayana. I shall now 
briefly speak on the manda'a-abhiseka. The abhiscka-acarya who 
desires to confer the abhiseka first of all chooses a pure and excellent 
spot where to establish the mandala peacefully. The discip’es purify 
themselves. The Acarya prepares the five-coloured thread and the 
five-coloured powder, makes with it the mandala on the ground, distri- 
butes the ho^y seats, burns the incense in different directions and invite 
the holy men to sit there in order. They are offered flower, incense 
etc. Then the disciple is led to the mandala and given the abhiseka. 
Tile disciple who gets the abhiseka offers flower incense etc. to the 
Acarya. The disciple then enters the place of Vajra-mahayana where 
abhiseka establishes him. He then deeply examines the karma relat- 
ing to body, mind and speech. When tlicy are properly understood 
they constitute the five lights. If not understood properly they cons- 
titute he five darkness. 

Next the ceremony of agnisthapana is performed. The 
necessary things required are: Po-ti-li (Patrl), Su-lo-p'o (Suva) 
etc., separate grass seats (kusasana), and homa wood. This wood has 
to be selected from green and soft branches of the tree. The five 
grains and butter are also required for this homa. First an offering 
has to be made to the Fire-God whde performing the homa. Then 
examine the colour, form, flame, sound, smell etc. of the fire. If you 
find the auspicious sign then know that the ceremony has attained 
perfection. If you do not get the auspicious sign then know that the 
ceremony is not perfect. Then invite the holy men to enter the 
mandala and offer them argha etc. in order and more or less in the 
same manner as before. All these laws are from the mystic Vajra 
Mahayana. There are three kinds of Yoga and five Wu-pu-nai-kia-to. 
That is the meaning of the six kotis of mystic words, the meaning of 
the siddhi, meaning of the determination (?) purva-carya, nidana, 
upaya etc. It has been thus said that they are either of 4 or 5 or 7 
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or 12 kinds. They are not fixed and are not different from the two 
truths. Then speak on the four secrets : the secret teaching, the secret 
meaning, the secret language, and the secret syllable. If the four 
secrets are practised without mistakes then they bring siddhi. By 
uttering the secret syllable the nine grahas. the evil stars, poison etc. 
can be pacified. Some bring respect, some prosperity and some the power 
to .'^ubdue men, living beings with four feet beings without foot and 
also evil bhuta, yaksa, bad men etc. If not subdued distraction m 
love, evils, harmful things enemies, wars etc. all are removed without 
fail. By repeating the secret syllables one can get rainfall at the time of 
drought and get all kinds of desires fulfilled. By reciting the secret 
syllable and making the Vajra language without interruption, all wishes 
are surely fulfilled. 

The king then asked : What is the Bodhisattva-dhyana. The 
Bodhisattva replied : The dhyana is of different kinds. The repeti- 
tion of the mantra (dharanl) is also of different kinds. By knowing the 
secret syllable you can know the dhyana. The secret is to repeat the 
syllables and the pada and to know the mudra. If you do this you 
can attain great uSpiritual power. This is allied po fa ( ) ‘white law.” 

By knowing the secret one upholds the paramartha-satya. Moreover 
as the body becomes as peaceful as the voidness one understands the 
law of the world, one attains the mystic knowledge, sees the nature of 
the mudra and destroys the doubt by understanding the meaning of 
the mystic syllabic. One who keeps this , dharanl is called a hien — 
‘‘saintly man.” The men who practice it are seers like the 
Buddhas. A man who practises dhyana cannot see the secret syllable, 
cannot know the nature of the mudra and cannot see the holy men. 
By meditating on the cycle of secret words one finds the body (as 
unreal) as the image reflected in the mirror. 

The king then asked: What is the samadhi of the Bodhisattva? 
The Bodhisattva replied : It is the bodhicitta, the prajnopaya. It 
leads to the three vidyas and the asamasamah (stage). It is all known 
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as Bodhisattva-samadhi. Then again to see the original body, to see 
the nature of the secret words and symbols and to see the images of the 
holy men and their decorations, all as calm as the voidness, is also 
Bodhisattva-samadhi. The Bodhisattva enters the samadhi. This is 
called the two truths about “wel established” (supratisthita). 

Thereupon the Bodhisattva Mahasattva Vajrapani spoke m this 
way on different kinds of laws for Indrabodhi, other Ksatriyas as well as 
aU the followers of the Vajra'Mahayana. He then made the mandaln 
according to the law and the king and other disciples received their 
abhiscka there. After getting their abhiseka all the disciples with 
different mouths but in one voice told the Bodhisattva as desired. Each 
one of us according to your instruction have received a Vajracarya. 
Then the disciples worshipped the Bodhisattva Mahasattva Vajrapani, 
showed him all respects and sang in his praise. 

When all the great Bodhisattvas inside the community the Srava- 
kas. Gods, men, Asura, Garuda, Gandharva, Kinnara and all others 
heard the Bodhisattva speaking this Sutra they all became very happy, 
full of faith and bowed to him. Then Bodhisattva Vajrapani 
disappeared inside the mountain and was not seen again. 



ADDITIONAL NOTE 


The prescription for sacrifice (agnisthapana) has been given in 
the present text very briefly. The requisite things fot it are patrL 
sruva, kiisasana and homa wood. It is prescribed that the wood is to be 
collected from green and soft branches of trees. The things necessary 
for offering arc the five grains and butter. It is further said that the 
sacrifice is to be performed after the abhiseka or consecration as a 
ceremony preliminary to entering the mystic mandala. 

In the Vajrayana compendium, the Kriyasamuccaya which has 
not yet been published, five sections are devoted to sacrifice. They 
are entitled : Knndavidhi, PatrTsruvavidhi, Homadravyavidhi, Indha- 
navidhi, Vinivesanavidhi and Agnilaksana. The sacrifices are reconv 
mended for the benefit of the disciples. It is said that they may be 
performed for four different purposes — Santika, Paustika, Vasya or 
V aslkardna and Akarsana. The sacrificial basin (kunda) and the altar 
(vcdi!) are in each case different. Thus for the Santika sacrifice the 
basin IS to be made circular and the vedl like the pollens of the lotus. 
For the Paiistika the basin is to be made square shaped; for the Vasya 
It IS circular and for Akarsana it is triangular. The measurements are 
also given in each case. The patri which is the sacrificial pot may be 
of gold, copper or wood fit to be used for sacrifice. Its holder is of the 
same wood, 24 angulas in length. It must contain a symbol of Vajra 
in the middle. The sruva or the sacrificial ladle may be of the same 
materials as the patri. The homa wood (samidh) has to be collected 
from some specified trees such as asvattha, khadira plaksa, trees of 
which the sap has not been dried, which is full of leaves and equal 
flowers, which are soft and not eaten up by worms. Defective trees 
are to be avoided. The things necessary for offering arc : curd milk, 
best rice, fried nee, wheat and sesamum (^dadhikftravarannani-dHrva- 
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lajayavastilah) and suitable grains, fruits and flowers of which a long 
list of names is given in the text. In the other sections on sacrifice 
there is detailed description of the various methods for making the 
offerings, of the gods in the various quarters etc. 

The Kriyasamuccaya is one of the latest compendiums of Vajra- 
yana which had been compiled probably in the 14th century, the 
earlier work on which it was based is the Knyasaingraha of Kuladatta 
of which there are two mss. in the collection of the Royal Asiatic 
Society or Bengal (cf. H. P. Shastri. Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manus- 
cripts in the Government Collection, I, nos. yq, 80; there is also a 
Tibetan translation of the work in the collection of Bstan hgyur — 
Catalogue of Tibetan Buddhist canons, Tohoku University, no. 2531). 
There are also sections on Homavidhi m some of the principal Vajra- 
yana texts such as Heruka-tantra. Hevajra-tantra etc. For the texts 
on Homavidhi in the Bstan hgyur collection cf. the Tohoku Univer- 
sity Catalogue, referred to above, nos. 1223, 1255, 1825, 2177. 2525> 
2603. 2655, and 2935. The Vajrayana ritual had become extremely 
complicated in course of time and had borrowed many elements from 
the Brahmanical ritual. 


P. C. Bagchi 
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Chinese Coins from Tanjore 

In September 1943 Dr. A. Aiyappan, the Superintendent of 
Mndra?? Government Museum, very kindly sent me casts of 20 Chinese 
coins for examination and report. About the find-spot of these coins 
he wrote to me: “The coins form part of a find of treasure trove 
discovered at Vikraman village, Pattukottai Taluk, Tanjore District, — 
the other objects of the find being two small bronze images, which 
have been identified as images of crawling Krishna. The treasure was 
discovered in October 1942 while digging the earth.” 

I wrote to him for further information on the weight and quality 
of the coins. In reply he supplied me with the following details: 
“The coins do not appear to be 'fure copper. A detailed analysis of 
the coins will be made later when we shall let you know. The ap- 
proximate weight of each of the coins is furnished in the enclosed 
list. The twenty coins are put in 9 envelopes — (Nos. i to 16 in 8 
envelopes — two coins each serially numbered and Nos. 17 to 20 in 
one envelope). The weight given against each number is therefore 
likely to be interchanged between the two numbers in each envelope. 
As the moulds of the casts have been washed away during the last 
floods here, we are not able in the absence of the casts to indicate the 
weights correctly against each number. The images of crawling 
Krishna are specimens of late work of about the i6th or 17th century 

A.D.”. 

The following weights of the coins are serially given by Dr. 
Aiyappan : 

Serial No. Weight in Grammes 

I ... ... ... ... 7*640 

5735 

7-36 


3 
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Serial No. 

4 

'5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 
12 

M 

15 

16 

>7 

18 

'9 

20 


Weight in Grammes 


3760 

6-425 

6- 305 

7- 115 
5-630 
4-720 
4-685 


3-43 

3- 09 

4- 51 

3-415 

2-925 

2- 415 

3- 41 
3-045 
2-97 
1-86 


An examination of the coins shows that most of them belong to 
the Song period and are of the nth, 12th and 13th centurie.sd Three 
coins belong to the T’ang period and arc of the K’ai-yuan period (713- 
742). They are the oldest of the lot. The latest coins in the collec- 
tion belong to the 13th century, the period shun-yu (1241 to 1253). 
The find of these coins in Tanjore is an additional proof of the fact 
that although relations between China and Northern India came to a 
close in the middle of tlie nth century, commercial relations between 
China and Southern India continued for at least two centuries more. 

The Chinese Buddhist records speak of relations between India 
and China up. to the year 1053 whqn the last Indian monk named 


I I take this opportunity of thanking my friend Mr. Chou Ta-fu who 
helped me in identifying some of the coins. 
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Che-ki-siatig went to China. The only evidence of the last Chinese 
monk coming to India is the Chinese inscription of Bodhgaya dated 
1033 (Chavannes — Les I riser if Hons Chinoises de Bodhgaya^ p. 23). 
But the relations between Southern India and China which started in 
the T'ang period seem to have continued uninterrupted throughout 
the Song period. When Chau Ju-kua wrote his famous work, the 
Chu fan che in the beginning of the 13th century, the Chinese sailors 
were better acquainted with the Chela dominions than with any other 
part of India. 

The coins had apparently been collected from the Chinese sailors 
but It IS difficult to say how the coins of such varying ages as the 8th 
and the 13th centuries could be brought together. They might have 
belonged to the collection of some temple in which the coins of such 
a long period could be possibly preserved. The coins of the Song 
period, as may be seen from the following table, form an unbroken 
scries from 1008 to 1253 A.D. The Song dynasty came to an end in 
1279. The coins represent practically the entire Song period 
(960-1279). 

The nien-hao (regnal years) occurring in the legends of 18 of the 
20 coins have been satisfactorily identified. Those occurring on the 
remaining two are too indistinct to allow such an identification. As 
the Chinese copper coins with square holes are more or less well 
known I have not thought it fit to give their photographic reproduc- 
tions. An approximate idea of the weights of the coins may be made 
by referring to the weights given by Dr. Aiyappan. The serial 
bers of his list and those of the following list are the same. 

[15, 16, 17] W ^ K’ai-yuan — ^713-742 A.D. 

[12] P ^ Siang-fu — 1008-1016 A.D. 

[14] Wc Sfe King-yu — 1034 A.D. 

[13] Jn ^ Che-p’ing — 1064-1067 A.D. 

[20] IS IS Hi-ning — 10681077 A.D. 

[2, 9. i6] ft ® Yuan-fong — 1078-1085 A.D. 


num- 
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[ 3 ’ "] 

yL jjtfe Yuan-yu — 1086-1093 A.D. 

l^. 5] 

iBc :fn Cheng-ho — 1111-1118 A.D. 

[lo] 

S ^ Kien-ycn — 1127- 1130 

I4J 

W ^ Shao-hing — 1131-1162 A.D. 

[i8| 

M Kia-hi — 1237- 1241 A.D. 

I7] 

iiife ?¥ Shun-yu — 1241-1251 A.D. 




Sino-Indian Relations — 

The Period of the United Empires 

(618-1100 A,D.) 

The accession of the T^ang dynasty in 618 A.D. marks a new era 
in the history of China. It may be compared in glory and majesty 
only with the period of the great Han rulers. It is characterised by 
progress in all aspects of Chinese life, political, intellectual, religious 
and artistic. So far as Buddhism is concerned it was a period of 
assimilation and new creation of the Chinese genius. The Chinese, 
with the restoration of their distinctive political and social life and 
the revival of their literary traditions began to see what use they 
could make of this foreign religion in building up their national life 
which had been so much disturbed since the fall of the Hans. This 
led to the creation of a Buddhist civilisation in China which was 
much more than a mere copy of the Indian Buddhism. 

The founder of the T*ang dynasty, Li-yuan who belonged to a 
nobility of ancient descent, took advantage of the weakness of the 
Sui rulers and with the help of his able son Li She-min seized the 
throne in 617 A.D. Ch’ang-ngan, the capital of the Sui, was occu- 
pied and Li-yuan was declared Emperor in 618. Li-yuan is better 
known in history under his posthumous name, Kao-tsu. The dynasty 
founded by him continued to reign till 907 A.D. 

Kao'tsu was succeeded in 627 A.D. by his son Li She-min who 
is commonly known in history. as T^ai-tsong. T^ai-tsong reigned till 
649 A.D. He was onp of the ablest rulers of the dynasty. He res- 
tored to China her former political glory. China was still under the 
menace of Turkish invasion from the West and the North. This 
induced him to extend the sphere of China’s political influence beyond 
the natural boundary of the country and establish friendly relations 
with distant lands. The Turks 'were won over either through mili- 
tary defeats or diplomacy. The supremacy was once again founded 
in different parts of Eastern Turkestan viz. Kucha, Karasahr, Khotan, 
'Kashgar and Yarkand. Friendly relations were established with 
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Samarkand, Bokhara and Kashmir. Tibet had risen into political 
eminence in this period. So an alliance was made with Tibet and 
it was cemented through the marriage of a Chinese Princess named 
Wen Ch'eng with king Srong-btsan Sgam-po. 

The successor of T^ai-lsong, Kao-tsong (650-683) somehow retained 
authority over the conquered territories. He also annexed Corea to the 
Chinese Empire. His widow, Wu Ts6“t ien succeeded to the throne 
in 684 and reigned till 705. She was a very able ruler. She put down 
effectively the political troubles in Eastern Turkestan. The Emperor 
Hiuan-tsong succeeded to the throne in 712 and enjoyed a long reign 
till 755. He was as great a ruler as T’ai-tsong. He put down the 
political unrest in various parts of Central Asia and restored the 
political supremacy of China over those territories. He established 
political relations with the neighbouring kingdoms. After the death 
of Hiuan-tsong a political decadence started which ultimately led to 
the downfall of the T*ang dynasty. 

Although relations with India remained uninterrupted during the 
T’ang period? the attitude of the Confucian literatti towards Buddhism 
was not at all favourable. The T*ang Emperors, anxious to restore 
the former greatness of the nation, was often induced to adopt harsh 
measures against Buddhism. A leader of this campaign against 
Buddhism, Fu-yi (555-639) had a great influence in the court. He 
was one of the deadliest antagonists of Buddhism. He submitted a 
vigorous anti-Buddhist memorial in 624 to the Emperor Kao*tsu. He 
said in his memorial — 

‘‘Buddhism infiltrated into China from the Tarim under a strange 
and barbarous form, and as such it was then less dangerous. But 
since the Han period the Indian texts began to be translated into 
Chinese. Their publicity began to adversely affect the faith of the 
Princes and filial piety began to degenerate. The people began to 
shave their heads and to refuse to bow their heads to the Princes 
and their parents. They began to roam and beg and became 
monks in order to evade the public duties. They studied the three 
paramitas and the gatis and refused to pay respect to others on the 
pretext of strict observance of their religion and the work for 
higher perfection. Ever since they began to honour this foreign sage 
(Buddha) the country has been a prey to barbarian invasion. Real 
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rulers disappeared, ministers became traitors, the Goverment became 
tyrannic and the sacrifices became neglected. ..The result is that the 
monks and the nuns now count by tens of thousands. 1 request 
to get them married so that the country may have a hundred 
thousand families. They will thus bring up children to fill the 
ranks of your army. " 

Fu-yi*s campaign led to the persecution of Buddhism in 626 and 
631 A.D. when an imperial decree was passed ordering the Budddhists 
to bow to their parents according to the Chinese usage. Although T‘ai- 
tsong began his reign by persecuting the Buddhists his attitude 
towards them gradually changed in spite of the life-long anti-Buddhist 
campaign of Fu-yi. This change in the attitude of the Emperor 
was not a little actuated by political considerations. Turks had been 
converted to Buddhism. Buddhism was prosperous in various parts 
of Eastern Turkestan and also in the neighbouring kingdoms of 
Samarkand, Bokhara and Kashmir. The growing kingdom of Tibet 
was culturally linked with India. 

1 he Confucian campaign however continued unabated through- 
out the T*ang period. Another important leader of the campaign 
was Han-yu (763-824). He submitted in 818 A.D. a memorial to 
the Emperor couched in the following words : “When the Emperor 
Kao-tsu succeeded the Sui, he thought of exterminating Buddhism. 
But the ministers who surrounded him were narrow-minded and 
little grounded in our national traditions. His project, therefore, 
could not be carried out. .....when you ascended the throne you began 

by forbidding the conversion of new followers to Buddhism and the 
erection of new monasteries. But your orders were not carried out... 
you have now permitted the Buddhists to bring in procession a bone 
of Buddha! I suppose you do not believe in their stories.” 1 he 
Emperor Hien-tsong (806-820) was sympathetic towards the Buddhists. 
Han-yu was disgraced. 

I he Taoists also joined the Confucian literati in leading the campa- 
ign against Buddhism. As a result of their campaign an Imperial 
decree was passed in 845 A.D. for the laicisation of the Buddhist 
monasteries. But the Emperor Yi-tsong (860-873) who was an ardent 
Buddhist rescinded the order. 

The anti-Buddhist campaign on »the whole was not successful in 
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having the desired effect. Buddhism was too firmly rooted in China 
to be weeded out. 

The enlightened policy of Emperor F'ai-tsong brought China in 
closer touch with India. This was accelerated by the visit of the 
famous pilgrim Hiuan-tsang to India. Hiuan-tsang started from 
Ch ang-ngan in 629 without the permission of the Emperor. On 
account of the uncertain political condition of Central Asia the Chinese 
subjects were discouraged to undertake any journey to the west. But 
Hiuan-tsang, who was a fervent Buddhist, was bent upon going to 
India and made all his preparations in secret. During his long stay 
in India be had seen and known India more than any other Chinese 
traveller, collected valuable information on the country and establish- 
ed personal contact witl\ Emperor Harsa and a number of smaller 
kings of India. His importance was not overlooked by the Emperor 
and so when Hiuan-tsang arrived at Ch^ang-ngan in 645 he was well 
received by the Emperor. “Never in the history of China did a 
Buddhist monk receive such a joyous ovation as that with which our 
pilgrim was welcomed. The Emperor and his court, the officials and 
merchantsi and all the people made holiday. The streets were 
crowded with eager men and women who expressed their joy by gay 
banners and festive music,’’ The Emperor pardoned the pilgrim for 
not taking his permission while leaving the country, received him in 
an inner chamber of the palace and listened there from day to day 
to his account of the foreign lands. Henceforth the pilgrim began 
to exercise a great influence on the Emperor. This explains the new 
Imperial policy towards India which consisted in the frequent ex- 
change of embassies between China and different parts of India. 
This policy was carefully followed by the successors of T ai-tsong 
till about the middle of the 8th century A.D. 

In 643 the Emperor sent Li Yi-pao as ambassador to king Har§a 
of Kanauj. This was in return for a mission which Har§a had sent 
to the Chinese Emperor with presents. Hiuan-tsang was in Kanauj 
in 636 and the friendship which he contracted with Har§a must have 
induced the latter to send a mission to the Emperor of China with 
presents. Li Yi-pao was ordered by the Emperor to accompany the 
Indian envoy on his way back and to carry a letter from the Emperor 
to Harsa. Li Yi-pao was accompanied by another Chinese official 
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named Wang Hiuen-ts’o. Thy reached Magadha after a journey of 
nine months. On the completion of their official mission Li Yi-pao 
and Wang Hiuan-tso visited a number of Buddhist holy places such 
as Rajagrha, Grdhrakuta and Mahabodhi. They had two Chinese 
votive inscriptions engraved in 643 on the Grdhrakuta and the Maha- 
bodhi temple. The original stones have not been discovered. The 
Chinese ambassadors returned to their country either towards the 
end of 646 A.D. or the beginning of 647 A.D. 

The very same year (647) Wang Hiuan-ts o was entrusted with a 
second Imperial mission to Magadha. On his arrival at the capital 
of Harsa, Wang Hiuan-ts’o found that Harsa had died and that bis 
minister A-la-na-shuen (Arunasva?), the king of _Tirabhukti, had usur- 
ped the throne. The Chinese mission was not well received by the 
usurper, its escorts were murdered and the treasures plundered. 
Wang Hiuan-ts’o saved his life by escaping overnight and fleeing 
to Nepal which was allied with China through Tibet. Wang Hiuan- 
ts’o then secured military help from Nepal and Tibet, marched on 
Magadha, defeated the usurper, and took him a prisoner to Ch’ang- 
ngan in 648. Wang Hiuan-ts"6 this time returned to China by the 
route of Nepal and Tibet. The Indian usurper, Arunasva ( ?) re- 
mained in China till his death and was given posthumous honours. 
His statue was set up by the side of the statues of king Srong-btsan 
Sgam-po and those of the kings of Kucha, Furfan etc. 1 he statue 
was placed on the avenue leading to the tomb of Emperor T ^ai- 
tsong. Wang Hiuan-ts^o this time brought with him a Brahmin named 
Narayanasvamin, who is said to have been a specialist in the drugs 
that give long life. This was because the Emperors of China as well 
as the eminent people of the country, through the influence of I ao- 
ism, had a craze for the research for long life. T'ai-tsong at 
first placed confidence in the Brahmin but the latter failed to give 
long life to the Emperor who died in 649 A.D. The new Emperor 
had no more any interest in Narayanasvamin, who asked Wang 
Hiuan-ts'o to take back the Brahmin to his native country. 

Wang Hiuan-ts"o started on his third journey to India in 657 A.D. 
He was also entrusted with presents of ^a?dya to be carried to 
Buddhist sacred places in India. This time also he passed by Tibet 
and Nepal. He visited Kapisa and reached the Mahabodhi temple 
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on the 5th November, 660. He set up another votive inscription 
in the Mahabodhi temple. He returned to the capital of China in 
March 661. He completed his account of India about this time. The 
work which is now lost contained 10 chapters of account and 3 
chapters of illustrations. 

Wang Hiuan-ts’o was most probably sent to India for the fourth 
time in 664 to bring back from India a Chinese monk named Hiuan- 
chao whom he had met in India during his last visit. This time also 
he passed by Tibet and Nepal. He must have comeback in 665 
as it was then that an image of Bodhisattva which had been made 
after a model brought from India by Wang Hiuan-ts’o was set up in 
the principal hall of the Ki-ngai-sse, a temple situated near the 
palace. Wang Hiuan-ts’o himself directed the execution of the 
image. 

1 he T‘ang history has preserved systematic account of the poli- 
tical relations that were established in this period between China and 
different parts of India viz. Ceylon, Kashmir, Baltistan, Kapisa, 
Uddiyana (Swat valley), Gandhara, and kingdoms in the West* bast, 
North, South and Central India. 

It is reported that a king of Ceylon sent in 670 A.D. presents 
to the Emperor Kao-tsong. In 71 1 a king of Ceylon sent an embassy to 
the Emperor Jui-tsong with presents. In 742 a king of Ceylon sent pre- 
sents of pearls, ivory etc. on two occasions through ambassadors 
to Emperor Hiuan-tsong. in 746 he sent through the famous Buddhist 
scholar Amoghavajra, who was then going to China, a palmdeaf 
copy of the MahdprajnafDdramitd as present to the Emperor. Presents 
were again sent in 750 from Ceylon and in 762 an ambassador was 
sent from Ceylon to the Emperor Su-tsong. 

Baltistan and Kashmir in a way bordered on the Chinese Empire. 
1 he Chinese Emperors claimed a sort of suzerainty over those king- 
doms although we do not know how far the actual political relations 
justified that claim. The Chinese official history gives the following 
account of China’s political relations with those countries. [Baltistan] — 
In 717 (5th month) the Emperor awarded the title of “king of Pu-lu 
(Bolor)“ to the local chief — Su-fu-shodi-chedi-ni (Subhasri). In 7 19 
(7th month) the king of Bolor Subhasri sent an ambassador to the 
Emperor to express his gratitude for the award. In 720 (1 0th month) 
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the title of “the king of Bolor’^ was awarded by the Emperor to the 
local chief Su-lin-t' o-yi-che (Surendraditya). In 731 (4th month) the 
title of “the king of little Bolor (Yasin)’* was awarded to A an-nf by 
the Emperor. In 733 (3rd month) the king of (little) Bolor Mo-^^zn- 
mang sent a noble mamed Cha-cho-na-se-mo-mo-sheng to thank the 
Emperor for the award. In 741 the king of little Bolor sent again an 
ambassador to China. In 745 (7th month) the king of little Bolor 
sent a Buddhist teacher named Kia-lo-mi-to (Kalamitra) to pay res- 
pects to the Emperor. [Kashmir] — In 720 (8th month) the Emperor 
awarded the title of the “king of Kashmir^ to Chen-t^ odo-pidi (Candra- 
pida). Official correspondence was exchanged between China and 
Kashmir again in 724. In 733 (3rd month) the king of Kashmir Mu- 
to-pi (Muktapida) sent a Buddhist priest named Wu-li-io-nien with 
presents to the Emperor. The priest was received by the Emperor 
in a banquet and sent back with presents. The same year (4th 
month) the Emperor awarded the title of the “king of Kashmir^ to 
Muktapida. 

The political condition of Kapisa, Gandhara and Uddiyana was 
uncertain in this period. The two latter kingdoms were cer- 
tainly dependent on Kashmir. We know from the Chinese official 
history that in 720 (4th month) the title of the “king of Wu-ch’ang 
(Uddiyana)” was given to the local chief by the Emperor. The king 
of Gandhara sent an ambassador to China in 758 (5th month) with 
presents to the Emperor. The title of “fegm” was awarded to the 
chief of Kapisa in 720 (9th month). Official relations between Kapisa 
and China were resumed in 738 and 758 (6th month). 

So far we have discussed the notices on the relations of China 
with the frontier kingdoms of India. But official connection was not 
uncommon with other parts of India as well. As early as 692 (3rd 
month) a representative of King TPpo-si-na (Devasena) of Central 
India came to pay respects to the Emperor. The envoy must have 
been the same as Brahma (Fan-mo) who assisted Bodhiruci in 693 
in the work of translation. In 741 the son of the king of Central 
India came to pay respects and he was given a Chinese name Li 
Ch’eng-ngan. In 731 (lOth month) the king of Central India Yi-sha- 
fu-mo (Yasovarman) sent his minister, the Buddhist monk Pu-ta-sin 
(Buddhasena) to pay homage. We know that Yasovarman was the 
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King at Kanauj. He was in constant war with the King of Kashmir and 
it is probable that he had appealed to the Emperor for intervention. 

In 692 (3rd month) representatives of the King of Eastern India 
MoAo’pa-mo (Malavarman ?) and the King of Western India, Sha- 
lo-yi-io (^iladitya) came to China to pay homage. We do not 
know who Malavarman was but the other King was certainly 
^iladitya HI of Valabhf who reigned in the end of the 7th century. 
In 692 the King of Southern India, Che-lu-ki^P^do (Chalukya • ) 
sent an ambassador to the Emperor. Official relations were resumed 
with South India in 719 and in 720 (8th month), the King Sha~li 
N a-lo-sen}^-ki<^‘p(i'‘to‘pa-mo (Sri Narasirnha Potavarman) proposed 
to the Emperor to send elephants and cavalry to fight with the 
Arabs and the Tibetans. The Chalukya king who was reigning in 
692 must have been the son of Pulakesin II. Narasirnha Potavar- 
man was the Pallava ruler of Kanchi. 

These scrappy notices show that for nearly one hundred years 
(643-758 A.D.) China tried to maintain regular political relations with 
different parts of India. The last great ruler of the T‘ang dynasty, 
Hiuan-tsong died in 755 ; the political condition of Eastern Turkestan 
became uncertain and China lost her hold on the kingdoms in that 
region on account of the encroachment of the Arabs and the Tibe- 
tans. The promised help of Narasirnha Potavarman was not enough 
to check the Arab advance towards India and the Chinese frontier. 
This was responsible for the cessation of the political relations between 
India and China since the middle of the 8th century A-D. 

The cultural relations between India and China, continued as be- 
fore. This was mainly carried out since the beginning of the T*ang 
by the innumerable Chinese and Indian monks who defied all 
barriers, either natural or artificial, in order to contribute to the pro- 
gress of the Law. The Indian Buddhist scholars kept on coming to 
China by the land and sea routes throughout the T ang period. The 
names of at least 20 principal translators have been preserved in 
the Chinese accounts. 

One of the principal Indian translators was Prabhakaramitra. He 
was born in a royal family of Central India. He left the house at 
the age of ten and took up Buddhistic studies under able teachers. 
He made so much progress in course of a few years that he could 
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easily recite hundred thousand gathas of the Mahayanasutras. He was 
then given upasampadd and took up the study of the Vinaya. He was 
however of a meditative temperament and began to practise samadhi 
under the direction of great teachers. He settled in the monastery of 
Nalanda. He studied the sdstras with famous Sllabhadra and soon 
showed great aptitude in the study of Abhidharma. He was at last 
appointed a teacher of Abhidharma at Nalanda. He had soon a 
number of disciples who later on became famous teachers in India. 

Prabhakaramitra had a great desire to travel in foreign lands. He 
heard that the ^^Northern Barbarians ’ (Tibetans ?) had not yet been 
converted to Buddhism. He started for the Northern countries with 
ten disciples. Travelling towards the north by stages he reached 
the camp of the chief of the Western Turks (Yabghu Kagan). He 
took the opportunity of explaining the Buddhist law to him. The 
Kagan felt interested in this foreign religion and at last accepted it. 

On the invitation of the Chinese ambassador at the court of the 
Turks in 626 Prabhakara decided to go to China. But the Kagan 
would not leave him. Afterwards at the request of the Emperor of 
China, Prabhakara was allowed to start for China. He reached the 
capital towards the end of the year 627. He settled in the monas- 
tery of I ling shen sse. The Emperor was very much attracted by 
his intelligence and scholarship. He requested Prabhakara to tran- 
slate in 629 three texts into Sanskrit, the most important amongst 
them being the Mahdydna Sutrdlarrik.dra-sdstra of Asahga. 

The Confucian literati however could not tolerate the great respect 
and admiration which the Emperor showed towards Prabhakara. 
I hey carried on a vehement propaganda against him before the Em- 
peror which had its effect. The Emperor soon ceased to take any 
interest in him. Prabhakara had no more enthusiasm for work 
and died in 633 at the age of 69. 

Another great Indian teacher who went to China in the T^ang 
period was Bodhiruci. He was a Buddhist monk of Southern India. 
Pie left his family at the age of twelve and at first joined the Brah- 
manical school of Parasara. He studied all the literature of this 
school and specialised in Sanf^hya, ^abdo'-vidya and other sciences 
such as, astronomy, astrology, mathematics, medicine etc. He then 
went out in the world in order to discuss religious matters with 
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Buddhist scholars. There was at that time a Mahayana Sthavira 
named Yasaghosa. While carrying on religious discussion with the 
latter Bodhiruci was greatly impressed by the superiority of the 
Buddhist religion. He adopted the Buddhist faith and began the 
study of the Buddhist literature. 

The Chinese envoy Po-yun» most probably came to the Chalukya 
king who had sent an ambassador to China in 692 to return the 
compliments paid to the Emperor. He requested Bodhiruci to go 
to China. Bodhiruci reached China in 693. 1 he very same year 

Bodhiruci translated the Ratname gha-sutra in the monastery of Fo- 
shou-ki- Sramana Brahma (Fan-mo) the envoy of the king of 
Central India, took part in the explanation of the Sanskrit text. 1 he 
^ramana Canda (Chan-t’o) and Brahmana Li-wu-ch’an translated the 
words. The Chinese monk Hui-che verified the translation. Ch’u- 
yi and others took down the translation, Sse-hiuan and others put it in 
good style and Yuan-ts'ie, Chen-ying and others controlled the mean- 
ing. Thus a full-fledged board was set up to help Bodhiruci in his 
work. Bodhiruci translated 19 texts during his stay in the Ta chou 
tong sse and the Fo-shou sse. 

Bodhiruci came to the capital in 706 with Emperor Ho“ti. He 
stayed in the monastery of Si-chong fa sse where he translated the 
most important and voluminous Mahayana sutra, the Ratnakuta. 
Hiuan-tsang had brought a copy of this work from India and began 
to translate it. Bodhiruci had brought a copy of the Ratnakuta 
with him. So the Emperor Ho-ti requested him to continue the work 
started by Hiuan-tsang. The portions already translated were collec- 
ted and revised. Bodhiruci translated the remaining portions of the 
text. The work was begun in 706 and completed in 713. The tran- 
slation was begun in the Fo-kuang palace, and the Emperor came 
in person to copy the explanation of the text. It was an unique occa- 
sion in which all the great functionaries, the queens, and other 
women of the palace, were all present. The Emperor Jui-tsong who 
ascended the throne in 710 A.D. continued to take personal interest 
in the work till it was completed. 

The board set up for this memorable work was constituted as 
follows, Isvara, a chief of Eastern India who was then at the 
Chinese capital, and a few others rendered the Sanskrit words into 
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Chinese, Dharma, a Buddhist monk of Northern India, Prajnagupta 
of Southern India and a number of other monks explained the mean- 
ing of the original text, the Chinese monks, Hui-kio, Tsong-yi, P’u- 
kin, Liu-fang and others took down the translation, Sheng-cheng, 
Pa-tsang, Ch’en-wai, Wu-cho, Shendeang, Huai-ti and others dis- 
cussed the meaning of the text, Ch’eng-li, Shen-kien, Yun-kuang 
and others put it good style. The nobles of the court were present 
at the time of the work. Emperor Jui-tsong wrote a preface. 

Bodhiruci translated 53 volumes consisting of 111 Chapters. I he 
translation of the RatnahSita was his last work. After the comple- 
tion of this work he devoted all his energy to the practice of dhyana. 
He was at this time more than 100 years old. In 724 he accompanied 
the Emperor to Lo-yang where he stayed in the monastery of Ch’ang- 
shou-sse (since then called K' ai-yuan-sse). He died in this monas- 
tery in 127 A.D. On seeing that his end was approaching he told his 
disciples : ‘^My body is getting gradually weaker like the drops of 
water that evaporate. Although I have lived long 1 feel that my 
end is approaching. So long 1 have been taking food in order to 
remove weakness. Now that 1 have reached the end what is the 
good of prolonging my life. " So saying he took to fasting which 
lasted for 55 days. He then asked his disciples to leave him alone. 
“1 need an atmosphere of tranquility. Don’t make any noise.’* 
He then quietly passed away at the age of 156. 

Another great Buddhist scholar who went to China in this period 
was Subhakarasiitiha. He claimed descent from Amrtodana, the 
uncle of Sakyamuni. He was at first in the monastery of Nalanda 
where he studied the various branches of the Buddhist literature. 
He was desirous of preaching the law in foreign countries and under- 
took a hazardous journey. He at first went to the country of the 
"‘Eastern Barbarians’* (lurks?). Subsequently at the request of 
the Emperor he went to China. He reached Ch’ang-ngan in 716 
A.D., with a large collection of Sanskrit manuscripts which he 
presented to the Emperor. Subhakara put up in the monastery of 
Si-ming, Subhakara went to Lo-yang with the Emperor in 724. It 
was at this time that he translated 5 works into Chinese. He died 
in 735 A.D. at the age of 99 and was buried in the mountain in the 
west of Long-men. Although he did not translate many works into 
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Chinese his reputation as teacher was very great in China. He intro- 
duced a special school of mysticism in China. 

The last great Indian teachers to be in China were probably 
Vajrabodhi and his disciple Amoghavajra. Both of them were great 
personalities both at home and in China. They firmly established 
the mystic school of Vajrayana in China. Vajrabodhi was the third 
son of Isanavarman, the king of Central India. He left the house 
at the age of 10 and joined Nalanda for his studies. He was at 
Nalanda for five years. He then went to Western India where he 
stayed four years for his studies. He came back to Nalanda where 
he continued his studies for six years more. Ife then went to South 
India where he most probably became the teacher of king Narasirnha 
Potavarman of Kanci. He then went to Ceylon and subsequently 
accompanied the Ceylonese mission to the Chinese Emperor. I he 
mission was to present to the Emperor a copy of the Mahdprajha- 
paramitd-siitraf precious objects, perfumes etc. He reached Canton 
in 720 A.D. In China he made a number of disciples, amongst 
whom the most famous were Amoghavajra and Yi-hing. He tran- 
slated I I Vajrayana works between 723 and 730 A.D. The propaga- 
tion of his mystic doctrines was entirely successful. Many studied 
them in the two capitals of China and the Buddhist laymen and monks 
did not escape the influence of the new doctrines. Vajrabodhi died 
at Lo-yang in 732 A.D. 

The principal disciple of Vajrabodhi, Amoghavajra, was commonly 
known in China under his Chinese name Pu-k’ong. He belonged 
to a Brahmanical family settled in Ceylon. He was converted to 
Buddhism by Vajrabodhi at the age of 15. Pie accompanied his 
teacher to China. He studied the Siddham and the Sabdasdstra 
with his teacher and was initiated by the latter into mystic practices. 
He reached Lo-yang with Vajrabodhi in 724 and stayed in the 
temple of Kuang-fu. He worked there till 731 when he was asked by 
Vajrabodhi to go back to India and make a collection of Sanskrit 
texts. Vajrabodhi died in 732. Amoghavajra left China in 736 and 
after a year of difficult voyage came to Ceylon. He stayed in Danta- 
vihdra of Ceylon for three years studying the mystic doctrines of five 
different schools. It was at this time that he was entrusted by the King 
of Ceylon to carry presents of Sanskrit texts to the Emperor of China. 
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He returned to China in 746. Since then up to his death in 774 he 
worked incessantly and translated 1 19 works into Chinese. He wrote to 
the Emperor in 771 — “From my childhood 1 followed my teacher 
Vajrabodhi for 14 years (719-732) and was initiated by him in the 
practice of yoga. I then went to India and made a collection 500 texts 
which 1 brought back to China. 1 returned to China in 746. Since then 
up till now I have translated 77 texts consisting of 1 20 Chapters. “ 

1 he account of these great Indian teachers who had gone to 
China shows the great effort which the Indian scholars were making 
in propagating Buddhist literature in the T ang period. All of them 
received from the Chinese Emperors and people, the respect 
they deserved and were given facilities for their work in China. We 
get the names of at least 21 Indian oi Indianised foreign teachers 
who translated a large number of Buddhist texts into Chinese : 


1. 

Prabhakaramitra of Nalanda 

(627-633) ... 

3 

2. 

Bhagavaddharma (?) of Western India 

2 

3. 

Atigupta of Central India 

(652-65-1) .. 

1 

4. 

Nandi of Central India 

(655-663) •• 

3 

5. 

Jnanabhadra of java 

(664-676) .. 

1 

6. 

Divakara of Central India 

(676-685) .. 

19 

7, 

Buddhatrata of Kapisa 

(? ) •• 

1 

8. 

Buddhapaia of Kapisa 

(683 ) .. 

1 

9. 

Devapraina of Khotan 

(589-691) .. 

7 

10. 

Siksananda of Khotan 

(695-710) .. 

24 

II. 

Mitrasama of I ukhara 

(705 ) .. 

1 

12. 

Adisena ( ?) of Kasnnra 

(693-721) .. 

. 9 

13. 

Bodhiruci of South India 

(693-727) .. 

35 

14. 

Paramiti ( ?) of India 

(705 ) .. 

1 

15. 

Vajrabodhi of Central India 

(720-732) .. 

26 

16. 

^ubhakarasirnha of Magadha 

(716-735) .. 

21 

17. 

Utpalavirya (?) of Kucha 

(790 ) .. 

3 

18. 

Dharmacandra of Eastern lndia(730'*743) ... 

1 

19. 

Ajitasena of Northern India 

(732 ) ... 

3 

20. 

Amoghavajra 

(720-771) ... 

177 

21. 

Prajna of Kapisa 

(781-810) ... 

8 


289 works 
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But the Indian scholars were not alone. The help they received 
from their Chinese collaborators was not insignificant. But for their 
sympathy and active help the colossal work done in this period 
could not have been accomplished- 1 he Chinese Buddhist pilgrims 
and scholars not only took part in the work of translation but also 
helped their countrymen to know India and Indian culture better. 

1 he pioneer in this task was the famous pilgrim Hiuan-tsang, whom 
we have already mentioned more than once. 

Hiuan-tsang was a devout Buddhist. In his travels he ‘‘cared 
little for other things and wanted to know only Buddha and Buddhism. 
His perfect faith in these, his devotion to them, and his enthusiasm 
for them were remarkable to his contemporaries. " He like all 
other Buddhists of his times followed a syncretic type of Buddhism. 
He was very rigorous in keeping the rules of his order according to 
the Vinaya principles. He was a staunch follower of the Yogacara 
School of Mahayana but he also believed in the efficacy of magical 
formulae, invocations and worship of the Mahayana deities. 

He had visited almost all parts of India, lived in the principal 
nmnasteries of the land and established personal contact with the great 
personalities. His principal teacher in India was Silabhadra, the great 
abbot of the Nalanda monastery. He made a deep study of the 
Yogacara philosophy with him- 1 he personal friendship which he 
had contracted with scholars in India is best exhibited in the follow- 
ing correspondence which passed between him and some teachers 
at Mahabodhi after his return to China. In 654 a monk of the 
Mahabodhi temple was sent to China with the following letter to 
Hiuan-tsang. The letter was written by Sthavira Prajnadeva (Hui* 
t’ien) “who knew well the doctrines of the 18 Schools of Hinayana. 

‘'The Sthavira Prajnadeva who is surrounded by men of great 
knowledge in the temple of Mahabodhi near the Vajrasana of the 
of the Bhagavat sends this letter to Moksacarya [ = Hiuan-tsang] 
of Mahacina, who knows well and have penetrated well into the 
Sutra. Vinaya and numerous Sastras. He respectfully wishes him 
to be ever free from illness and pain. 1 Bhiksu Prajnadeva, have 
now composed an eulogy of the great divine transformations of 
Buddha { = trikaya>) and a comparative study of the Sutras and Sastras 
etc. I hand them over Bhik§u Fa-ch'eng who will carry them to 
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you. Amongst us the Acarya has numerous acquaintances and one 
of them. Venerable Jnanaprabha (Che-kuang) joins me in enquiring 
about you. The Upasakas always continue to offer their salutations 
to you. We all send you a pair of white clothes to show that 
we are not forgetful. The road is long. Do not mind the smallness 
of the present. We wish you may accept it. As regards the Sutras, and 
Saslras which you may require please send us a list, we will copy 
them and send them to you. This is all, Moksacarya, that we want 
to let you know.’’ 

Hiuan-tsang sent the following reply — ‘T learnt from an ambassador 
who recently came back from India that the great teacher ^ilabhadra 
was no more. This news overwhelmed me with a grief which 
knew no end. Alas! the boat on the ocean of suffering has sunk, 
the eye of men and gods is shut. How can 1 express the sorrow 
that his death has caused us. When Buddha passed away Kasyapa 
continued and enlarged his noble work. When Sanavasa died 
Upagupta continued to preach his fine doctrines^ Now that a general 
of the Law has gone back to his own place may the teachers of the 
law acquit themselves of their task. My only desire is that the 
pure explanations and subtle discussions may extend in large waves 
like those of the vast ocean, that the blessed knowledge and the 
glory of the law may be eternal like the five mountains. Amongst 
the Sutras and Sastras that I, Hiuan-tsang, had brought with me, 

1 have already translated the Yogacara-bhumi sastra and others in all 
30 volumes, large and small. ..I should humbly let you know that 
while crossing the Sindhu i had lost a load of sacred texts. 1 now 
send you a list annexed to this letter. 1 should request you to send 
them to me if you get the chance — 1 am sending some small objects 
as present. Please accept them.^’ 

The copies of these letters, preserved in a solitary corner of the 
Chinese Buddhist collection, bear testimony to the personal relation- 
ship that was established by Hiuan-tsang with his Indian friends. 
His example was followed by other Chinese pilgrims of the T^ang 
period, Wang Hian-ts’o, Hiuan-chao, Yi-tsing and others. But Hiuan- 
tsang contributed even more to a better understanding of Indian 
Buddhism. After Kumarajiva he was certainly the most able tran- 
slator of Sanskrit texts. He possessed a profound knowledge of 
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Sanskrit and did not require the help of any interpreter. Seventy- 
six works are attributed to him, some of them are voluminous. The 
76 works consisted of about 1250 chapters, amongst which were, the 
whole of the M ahaprajndparamita in 600 chapters and the Yogdcdra^ 
bhumi'sdstra in 200 chapters. Hiuan-tsang was a great scholar 
of Buddhist philosophy and so he translated first the fundamental 
works of the Mahayana philosophy as well as the Abhidharma 
works of the Sarvastivada school which represented the Hinayana 
philosophy. He also translated a work of the V aisesika philosophy — 
the Dasapadartha-sastra which was of great value for the study of the 
Yogacara philosophy. All his translations bear the stamp of his 
deep scholarship. 

His personal work, the Ta fang si yu ki — ^‘The Memoirs of the 
Western World of the great T'ang period’^ is by far the best account 
of the foreign lands in Chinese. All previous accounts were either 
scrappy or one sided. For example from the account of Fa-hien 
practically nothing can be learnt about the political and social condi- 
tions prevailing in Eastern Turkestan and India. But Hiuan-tsang*s 
account is a creditable performance from various points of view. Al- 
though he places greater emphasis on Buddhism he does not ignore 
the Indian life in general. He gives an account of the political 
condition, learning, society etc. of all the countries he visited. Even 
on Buddhism we know much more from his work than from the works 
of others. His account of the condition of Buddhism in India is of 
great value for the history of Buddhism in general. 

Hiuan-tsang’s influence was exercised in all fields of Buddhist 
studies. Amongst his disciples 1 ao-siuan became a great exponent 
of the Vinaya principles and the Vinaya school which flourished in 
China and Japan regarded him as the founder. The Kosa school 
which was based on the Abhidharma literature translated by Hiuan- 
tsang and which flourished in Japan also goes back to him. The 
Chinese and Japanese disciples of Hiuan-tsang were responsible for 
the foundation of the school. Another important school, the Yoga- 
cara, called Hosso in Japan, was founded by one of his great dis- 
ciples. Kui-ki and was based on the Yogacara works translated 
by Hiuan-tsang. Many other Buddhist writers of the T ang period 
drew their inspiration from Hiuan-tsang. 
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The example of Hiuan-tsang aroused in the heart of many a pious 
Buddhist in China a longing for visiting India. Wang Hiuan-ts’6 
who visited India four times (643-663), although sent on official 
mission, did not fail to visit the principal places of Buddhist pilgri- 
mage in India. He set up votive tablets at Bodhgaya and on the 
Grdhrakuta as an act of piety and took drawings of images to guide 
the artists of his own country. 

Yi-tsing has given short accounts of 60 Buddhist monks who had 
been to India during the 2nd half of the 7th century A.D. These 
monks had come to India either by the sea-route or the land-route. 
Some of them did not go back to their native country and remained 
in India till their death. One of them, Hiuan-chao was educated 
in the Ta king sheng sse. the place where Hiuan-tsang was residing, 
during the Chen~}iiian period (627-650). We do not know exactly when 
he left for India but that was not before 650. On his way to India he 
visited Tokharestan, Sogdiana and other countries and then passed 
through Tibet which was then an ally of China. From Tibet he came 
to Jalandhara and after visiting different holy places at last came to 
Nalanda where he settled down for the study of the Yogacara doc- 
trines. Wang Hiuan-tsM met him in India at the time of his third 
visit and gave good report about him to the Emperor. The Emperor 
sent Wang Hiuan-ts’o to take him back to China. He returned to China 
with Wang Hiuan-ts’o. They passed by the route of Nepal and Tibet 
and completed the journey in 5 months. The Emperor received 
Hiuan-chao in audience. Emperor then ordered Hiuan-chao to escort 
a Brahmin named Lokaditya to Kashmir. This man is said to have 
known the medicine that could give long life and had gone to China 
on an invitation from the Emperor. On reaching the frontier of 
Kashmir Lokaditya met his own countrymen and left Hiuan-chao to 
follow the route to India. Lokaditya told him that the medicine which 
gives long life was available in Lata country and advised him to 
go there. Hiuan-chao visited Balkh, Kapisa, Sindhu and at last 
reached Lata where he stayed for 4 years. He then passed to the 
South where he collected different kinds of medicine. Before starting 
for China he went to Bodhgaya and Nalanda It was however 
impossible for him to go back to China, as Tibet had declared war on 
China and it was no longer possible to pass through Central Asia 
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where the Arabs were barring the way. Hiuan-chao died in 
India. 

It is needless to give a more detailed account of all the 60 travellers 
who had been to India in this period. Some of them were Corean. 
But they all had the same pious zeal and came to India after over- 
coming many difficulties in the way. some of them not even caring 
to go back to their native land but to die in the holy land of Sakya- 
muni. 

The last great Chinese pilgrim to come to India was Yi-tsing. He 
started from China by the sea route in 67 1 and after travelling in 
different parts of the South Sea Islands and in India went back to 
China in 695 A.D. In India he had been to Tamralipti, Nalanda, 
Grdhrakuta, Vaisali, Kusmagara, Mrgadava etc. He spent 10 years 
at Nalanda in the study of Buddhist texts. When he returned to 
China he had with him a collection of 400 Buddhist manuscripts. He 
was not by temperament a philosopher like Hiuan-tsang his main 
interest being in Vinaya. As such his principal work was the study of the 
stupendous Vinaya of the Mulasarvastivada school which he translated 
into Chinese. His translation of this Vinaya consists of a little more 
than 163 Chapters, almost the three quarter of the works he translated 
into Chinese (230 Chapters). His personal work, the Nan hai-che-liui- 
nei-ja-cK uan ‘‘A record of the Buddhist Practices sent from the 
Southern sea’' is entirely based on the Mulasarvastivada- Vinaya. He 
died in 713 A.D. From the nature of his work it is evident that 
he was not a scholar to impress his disciples and countrymen so deeply 
as his predecessor, Hiuan-tsang. He did not go deep in his study 
of Buddhist religion and was contented more with the study of its 
formal aspect. This is just what could be expected. When Yi-tsing 
came to Nalanda, the great Yogacara professor iSilabhadra the teacher 
of Hiuan-tsang was already dead and there was nobody to take his 
place. Mysticism was gradually ousting the healthy philosophical 
schools at Nalanda. In fact Yi-tsing translated a number of dharanis 
but his heart was not in it. He did not take up any of the funda- 
mental texts of the Buddhist mystic schools. 

The last Chinese pilgrim to India was Wu-k’ong. He was sent 
to Kapisa in 751 by Emperor Hiuan-tsong on an official mission. He 
did not return to China before 790 A.D. He passed long years in 
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the monasteries of Khotan and Kucha. He did not visit any of the 
Buddhist holy places in India and came away from the frontier of 
India after visiting Kapisa. The pious zeal of the earlier travellers 
no more inspired the Buddhists of this period and gradual worsen- 
ing of the political condition of Central Asia on account of the Arab 
encroachment was already much interfering with the religious predi- 
lections of the travelling monks in this period. It is for this that the 
rest of the T'ang period appears as barren from the point of view 
of the Buddhist activities which were so long binding India and China 
together. 

All through the T‘ang period the Chinese Buddhist scholars took 
an active part in the work of translation. Numerous translations 
and also compilation works and commentaries are attributed to them. 
The following list will give a clear idea of their contribution in this 
respect : 


1. 

Hiuan-wan 

... 9 

2. 

Hui-tsing 

... 2 

3. 

f a-yun 

... 2 

4. 

Hiuan-tsang (645-664) 

... 76 

5. 

Hiuan-ying (649) 

... 1 

6, 

Hiuan-yun (656-660) 

... 9 

7. 

Hiuan-fan 

... 2 

8. 

Che-t’ong (653) 

... 4 

9. 

Tu Hing-yi (676-679) 

... 1 

10. 

Hui-li 

... 1 

II. 

Huai-su 

... 4 

12. 

Hui-che 

... 1 

13. 

Hiuan-yi 

... 1 

14. 

Yi-tsing (695-713) 

... 71 

15. 

She Ngai-t’ong 

... 1 

16. 

Hui-yuan (730) 

... 1 

17. 

She Che-yen (705-721) 

... 4 

18. 

She Hui-ti 

... 1 

19, 

She Yen* tsong 

... 3 

20. 

Fa-ts^iuan 

... 4 

21. 

Yi-hing (683) 

... 9 

22. 

Shen-k'ai 

... 1 
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23. Hui-kuo (776-777) ... I 

24. Kiong-sho (774) ... I 

25. K’ong-ki ... I 

26. Wu-ch*e ... 1 


212 works 

Besides these translations and compilations we get a large number 
of original works on Buddhism written by Chinese scholars during 
the T’ang period. The official list mentions 68 Chinese authors 
who had written about 70 works, either commentaries or original 
discussions on Buddhism. A certain number of Japanese and 
Corean monks also had come to China in this period for study under 
able Chinese and Indian teachers. I hey also wrote a number of 
works which have been preserved in the Chinese Buddhist collection. 

In short the work for the better understanding and propagation 
of Buddhism during the T’ang period was colossal. The Buddhist 
scholars from India, Central Asia, the South Sea Islands* Cambodia, 
Corea and japan, all ran to China to collaborate with the Chinese 
Buddhist scholars in this work. The Nalanda monastery in India 
and the principal monasteries of China served as the important seats 
of learning where flocked from all parts of the Eastern Asiatic 
continent pious Buddhists who were inspired by great ideals of the 
Buddhist civilisation.^ 

P. C. Bagchi 


I Some portions of this account have been used in my recent book — India and 
China, An exhaustive reference to the principal authorities on this subject will be 
found in that book. 



Three Buddhist Hymns 

Restored into Sanskrit from Chinese Transliterations^ 

Introductory 

The Chinese Iripltaka includes Indian works in Chinese tran- 
slation and works hy Chinese authors. In both of these are found 
scattered proper names and technical terms transliterated in Chinese 
characters. Apart from such transliterated single words and phra- 
ses, there exists a large number of entire passages and texts in tran- 
sliteration, consisting mostly of dharanis'^ and also of some Sanskrit 
stotras We are concerned here with the last mentioned only. 

The restoration of lost Sanskrit texts from Chinese transliterations 
had been first taken up by the late Prof. Sylvain Levi of Paris, who 
had restored the Astamahacaityavandanam in 1894," and the Tri~ 
kdya-stava in 1896,^ both from the transliterations made by Dharma- 
bhadra (Fa-hien 982“ 1001 A.D.). I he former has been re-examined 
by Dr. P. C. Bagchi of the Calcutta University, in “The Eight Great 
Caityas and their Cult,” Indian Historical Quarterly ^ XVII, pp. 232- 
235. 

1 I Marled this work with my friend Pandit Prahlad Pradhan M.A. (Patna) 
in Santimketan, continued and completed it under the guidance of Dr. V. V. 
Gokhale of the hergusson College, Poona. I take this oppoitiiniiy to exjiress mv 
deep sense of obligatin to them. 

2 The Han man rnoing tsang ssvn-li ho la L^and is nan chon ( 

^ lairly complete collection of such tianshtC' 

rated dharaiiLs. See Walter Puch.s, Zum mandjunschen Kanjur, Asia Major, 
Vl> pp. 388-402; A. von StacTHoIstein, On a Peking, a St. Petersburg and a 
Tokyo recon.structioii ol a San.skrit Stanza in the Tsai yuan i/ci Anni- 

versary volmne. 

3 Memorial Sylvain Levi, pp. 242-256; Aties dn loc Congres hitcrnaiionalc 
des Orientalisies, 2e patties, Section I: Indc, pp. 189-203. 

4 E. Chavannes — Lcs Inscriptions de Bodhgaya, Revue dc I'Htstmc des 
Religions, XXXI V, 1896. 
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With the help of the Fibetan translations, late Baron A. von 
Stael-Holstein had further restored four stotras into Sanskrit, from 
their Chinese transliterations made by Dharmadeva (Fa-t ien, 973- 
981 A.D.), viz. G andt^stoirat SapiQ-jinastuva, Arya’'rnanjusrt"-Tidmd§fa~ 
sataka in Kien-ch’ui-fan-tsan, Bibliotheca Buddhica XV; Arydvaloki" 
tesvara-stotra in Yenching Journal of Chinese Studies, Vol. XVll, 
“On Two Recent Reconstructions of a Sanskrit Hymn etc.“. The 
Gandi'sfotra particularly, has been reviewed and revised by Prof. 
F. W. Thomas^ and the late Prof. E. j. Johnston*' of Oxford. 

Stael-Holstein has com^pared Dharmadeva s Sanskrit- Chinese tran- 
sliterations with the ancient Chinese pronunciation of 660 A.D. (as 
reconstructed by Prof. Bernhard Karlgren of Gotberg, Sweden), in 
‘‘The Phonetic Transcription of Sanskrit Works and Ancient Chinese 
Pronunciation. T^ien-si-tsai, Dharmadeva (Fa-t’ien, also known 
as Dharmabhadra, Fa-hien), and She-hu (Danapala?) in the tenth cen- 
tury A.D. formed the second school in the history of Chinese Buddh- 
ism in China, the first being that of ^ubhakarasiriiha (Shen wu wei), 
Vajrabodhi (Kin-kang che) and Amoghavajra (l^u-k'ong), who were 
the founders of the Tantrik Buddhism in China. 

5 A New Poem of Asvaghosa, j. R. A. S., London 1914. 

6 Tlie Gandistotra. Indian Antiquary, LXII, 1933. 

7 S. Elisseeff — Stael-Holstciids Contribution to Asiatic Studies, Haruard 
Journal of Asiatic Studies 111 . 

8 See Nanjio’s Catalogue, Appendix 11 ; J-Jobogirin: fascicule annexe, Table 
des auteurs ct traducteurs; Bagehi-Ci/z/ou Bouddhicjue en Chine, Tomes 1, II; 
CliavanneS'Lcs mscriptions Chinoises de Bodhgaya. .^ubhakaiasinilia, Vajiabodlu 
and Amoghavajra are called the ‘Three Great Masters of the K’ai-yuan era jiy 
741 A.D. iC T) hence His Holiness T’ai-su {:^ y^) designates the Tantrik 
sect of Chinese Buddhism as K’ai-yuan sect (J^ Tt These three teachers may 
be said to form the Amoghavajra School in a narrower sense : see Henri Maspero- 
Lc dialcctc de Tch’ ang-ngan sous les Tang, BEFEO, XII, i, p. 20 and Lo 
Ch’ang-p'ciTibetan and Chinese Transcriptions of the Sanskrit Palatal Conso- 
nants, Bulletin of the National Research Institute of History and Philology, 
Academia Siuica, Vol. Ill, 3, Peiping, 1931. Ticn-si-tsai, Shc-hu and Dharma- 
deva may be called die Second “Three Great Masters” of Tantric Buddhism in 
China. 
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I have here attempted the restoration of the following three Sto- 
tras into Sanskrit for the first time, from their Chinese transliterations : 

I. Mdra-vijaya-stotram^ Transliterator and date unknown. Tai- 

sho Tripitaka Vol. XiX, no. 94). Bagchi — Le Canon Bou- 
dhique en Chine, Tome 11, p. 638, no. 28. 

II. Mahjusri-man^ala’gdthdh. Translation by Dharmabhadra, 
982-1001 A.D., Nanjio's Catalogue, no. 1074; Taisho XX, 
1196; Bagchi, 11, p. 594, no. 107. 

III. Bhagavatyd drya-tdrdyd dandaka-stotram — Transliteration 
by She-hu (Danapala?)* 980-982 •A. D., Nanjio no. 1079 ; 

1 aisho XX, no. 1 107, Bagchi, II, p. 604, no. 96. 

For the transliterated Chinese texts of these stotras, three editions 
of the Chinese Tripitaka have been collated, viz. the reprinted T sTng 
Dynasty edition ( Long-tsang f| Dragon 1 ripitaka ) of which 
there is a copy in the Visvabharati, Cina-Bhavana (Santiniketan), the 
Shang-hai edition at Cina-bhavana and also at Bhandarkar Oriental 
Institute at Poona, and the Taisho edition at Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Calcutta and the Bombay University Library. 1 have been 
unable to consult the reprinted Song edition 

These three stotras are found neither in Chinese translations nor 
in Tibetan translations or transliterations. Therefore the present 
work lacks such additional advantages as might have been derived 
therefrom. As regards the somewhat rare type of metre called 
dandak.a, it may be noted that two other Buddhist stotras in the same 
metre exist in Tibetan translations,^^ viz. 

^ri-k.dlacakra-darxdaka-stuti, Tib. Dpal dus-kyi-hkhor lohi bstod-pa 
rgyun-chags-pa 

iri'Vajraddko'dandakci'stotra (stava), Tib. Dpal rdo-je rnkha- 
hgrohi bstod-pa rgyun-chags. 

9 Its system of transliteration agrees gencrnlK^ with tliat of die other two 
stotras. The Chinese version available is based on a copy collated by Shingon at 
Edo (Tokyo) in the spring of 1687 A.D. Sec Taisho Tripinaka-General Catalogue, 
Vol. ni, p. 352. 

10 Tohoku Catalogue, Nos. 1381, 1442. The editors of this Catalogue trans- 
lated danejaka (rgyun-chnngs pa.) as ch’ang-ngai Cordier, 11, p. 22, no. 

27, p. 36, no. 23. 
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Examples of different varieties of the dandaka^^ metre are known 
in Sanskrit literature. In the Tara-stotra restored here, each of the 
ten stanzas contains only one foot of varying length, the number 
of TQ ganas following the initial pair of na ganas in each stanza is 
given below t 


1. 

46 

6. 

50 

2. 

53 

7. 

53 

3. 

58 

8. 

57 

4. 

42 

9. 48 

5. 

55 

10. 80 


This particular kind of dandaka, which appears to suit the stotra 
form of literature, is comparable with the one found in the ^ydmala- 
d and alia- stotra^~ containing five stanzas of unequal length in dandaka 
metre. Other forms of this metre are met with e.g. in Bhavabhuti s 
Mdlati-mddhavay Act. V, lines 142-150 (R. G. Bhandarkar’s edition) ; 
Bhasa’s Praiimdndtak.a, Act, III, verse 3. 

Of the other two Stotras restored here, the M dravijaya-stotra is 
composed in the totaka metre and the Manjuhi-mangala gdthdh in 
the vasantatilaka metre. There are some Prakritisms in the former 
e.g. catu-satya for catuh satya, prahara for prahara, srunanti for 
srunvanti. 

In the Tdrdstotra restored here the eight maha-bhayas are 
described but in an order different from that in the Sragdhard-stotra. 



T drd'stotra 


Sragdhard-stotra 

Stanza 2. 

mrgendra-lion 

iO. 

jala-water 

3. 

varana-elephant 

n. 

agni-fire 

4. 

hutasa-fire 

12. 

karin-elephant 

5. 

asivisa-serpent 

13, 

caura-robber 

6. 

yatudhana-demon 

14. 

sirhha-lion 

7. 

taskara-robber 

15. 

phanin-serpent 

8. 

srfikhala-fetters 

16. 

bandhana-fetters 

9. 

sagara-waters 

17. 

raksas-demon 


11 Pingala’.s Chanda 4 astr^, VII, 32 (Kavyamala edition p. 153); Vagvallabha, 
Kashi Sanskrit Scries, no. 100, pp. 299-308. 

12 Edited by S. C. Vidyabhusan, Btiddha-stotrasahgraha Vol. I, Calcutta. 
1908; p. 5 (3). Brhat'Stoira-rat}i\ahara., p. 434, no. 197. 



( ii ^ /B » It ii * ^ If- K ) 

T%rWT<^^ 3flT^^3^‘ 

^g?ic?T2 ^g^fsifTJnjfmJT^ 

^%’illiw ST’nUTfjT 11^11 

ar^^R uoirT: ipji 

fitRTTsr^ 

5ig<^ ^33T I 

snTrftSRU 55T^T 3JJT^’ 5RTJ^ 1 1^1 1 
^i5R;srfpn «7R'i\cT?Tg‘* 
^R^?lW»rd?T^5!PrTq: I 

1 i«i I 

1 (Chinese Texr““W-;//-yr nang tj4n =({aniyd-?httjini. 
z Prakritisin for cali-ih s^tya? 

Text — mo-kie>i-7n4-mn7ig ~ miighdminuiyyi . 

4 I'ext — krpaddrtii — 

Text — ioK-dhim in pranidhim. 

(} Text Ikis /////( iff! ), which should ht‘ corrected ns ////?/ {dnni) (^i. 
thus we liave snyddidurn, a mistake for sdrddiridM. 

7 1 (*xt — jd^r/idhdta. 

8 Text — todii-lonn, mistake for ldUM(m\. 

9 Text — vdrddudnmhhd (the same mistake- as correct ed in note' ‘^npKi). 
in Text — vildmmite. 
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1 1 
12 
13 

*5 

16 

18 

19 

20 

22 

23 
25 

'^7 





1 2 


srgf^rsT^* 

fwV 5T f? ® IlM 

1:^* » VI K i qH TfirrPTT^g^T : I 


— - 




^T: 


>0 



5if^?JT^TWra?Tm stjtt; i 

5 T cRnswccrr; 


3nnn^2 3,,s!u ^ cTt?:5;oiT: ||\9:| 


3 RT:® ® 

5 f «nirf?rr 2 « 5 »i; ^ 


' gpsr: II^II 


Text — tariidarka. 

Text — naywai — 

T ext — sphtirud — 

Text — mahadano-, read ^ (T/) toj- (j/i?) 

Prakriti.sni for prnh 7 ui^i? 

Read iJlJf ] . for ^ } 

Text panduru-k^na — 

Text U'ca, Read (kti) ^ for (p) 

Text — 7 idmddastavasiknru tiagam ? 

Text — skhdlithurapikap^hayittim? 21 Text — -hhirandh. 

Text — -japnyabhi for janayafiti; read [72a) for .pt^tr? (^V 
Text — pTiayakti. 24 Text — patam. 

Text — pnan. 26 Prakrjtism for srnv^nli} 

Text tarati hya- 
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f 31^: 2 fi 

sf <T<r?Tgrfq ^ PiV^ i 
^fsigtsr *31 sTfaw i 

iiMi 

^ ^J2r ' scqfwraqq: 
q fq^ijrfq n*T% ® ^ I 

?Tq 

STiWTSTOf^ 5T dq: ||^o|| 

?Tq qrq gw q?[STTJ5^ 
qqq^siiRT fspmf^ qonJi;=* ^ , 
arm3:s[*# q?q% i 

WW fq Ii^^n 

dq ^z«qfqqT»’?:g^: 

wqj qq q^^xq I 
q^qrfqq* »?ra gw fqgpf 
fdqq^g"*'-* q^fr gfq ^quriq^*' ii^?'ii 
II wTx:^3iqxEqrq ^fwrafwm n 


iS 

Text — janan. 


29 

T ext — -pa lab by apt. 



Text — vinibhatya ai desa npHii 

hiit)nlah 

31 

T ext — saimyaiaya . 


3 *^ 

Text — s'ltikaro gaga fiat. 


33 

T ex t — k tikn ma- 


34 

Text — visati, rcatl ^ (bha) for 

{sS) m. 

35 

Text — nipalat tpiam. 


36 

Text — pHsma-satakHliLam 


V 

T ext — mu n rvarai- 


38 

Text -upajiti- 


39 

Text — sicam. 


40 

Text — nrnai. 




^ ^ ^ ^ i?! » ffln IPE) 

sr^TTlf^fF^f^^i) > 

^ iT?:m^m^^: ii5ii 

W^^<5r<w<^4iuiJT. 

^sT^m;fii55Tra^'^: i 
ITff55‘ Er^4: STTft a 

rr^lTW^' ¥r^g ^ IRII 

ai^^cT ^vT6^fern%5T^‘^T$r^Fj: 

^TTraim^^; I 

qjfH 

TI^‘ vrsf^ % q?^TT«^^: I iili 
fir^tq;fq3i% 

1^ fq^?Tt^iT?n«r%q:: i 

^ ^ » * qifbcr' 

gr^TTff^ ¥^3 % q^JiTfir^^: mw 

1 1 ext knlile- 

2 Text — cibhisc- ( ’lli;)- i^hi ouglioiiL; rcatl ahbise- 

3 1 ext — mairgala. 

^ 1 ext — ^iiirarnahabhischa- 

3 Text — s?uIh 

6 Text — caritatisayai- 

7 Text — saitvci. 

8 Text — sat at a. 

9 Text — pad {$^) . 

I o Tex L — // f'a ua rats — 

II 1 ext — praiiaiais — 
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?r^iTW'^i®»T5rg % n'^n 

3?T^5riTwrfnT?:r5Tfg)3%?:T5r: ‘ * 

JTcrfir^^: 1 

TTIF5 ^3 % TOITfvT^; il^ll 

?iq^5o?R:??i^iT?eig55‘‘® jt^oshh^i 
^5TTS^g ^4»ra3Tfej??Tfim^: 

’ fiig:g[5r?:^'^i^: sa ns^m: \\^\\ 


12 Text — omits sara. 

1 3 Text — man gala. 

1 ^ Text — ram at h. 

15 Text — satu. 

16 T ex t — va( ...)?yidLuatt 4 lam. 

17 Text — omits j)rUo 



(IB # « ^ i* % 

5Tlr 

gqiT T TTi:g?T >£^ Hdl ^a -«^^1 * 4fa5^f?WSgT^?^^'RTinhn5Hg5 f ; i grt f qTi?ff^^ 
*?ft«rnil^T5^»TcflfTnfeTid^5E^ JTfhs[^ram?ft^^ 

^ ^qt fa g- 

1^ qnshii^ 5Ra^ wt^t nfftfir smt^gqrxtr^ mq^iilii 

f^ri<q??f»q?:m-¥rWvmra-T|[vnf¥T5=5rq^ii5«m^!aJTf^cri^qf^s^ 
?^R^5TqT35n?T^vn^'3?i^<* m5TT55T^?:#a ’ («rtrt® ^Rifm^- 

^55^® ‘“si^qTfr“Jn5rTra?m:o?i;nrrw*^’i?f ‘=*3f5r|ftJT '^fjrq'irqjT- 
giT^T^T R ^ j^ H n^fgJRjRSRTvn^T gka'^^Tq^^agrTW 
PRTRqqtrs' ^?s[' ^ ® ^ ^ 3an?T- 

^^5 q^^iR * •’rr^^prtagj \\'<\\ 

TTRcl^^Z^RqRigCl'qR ® * »JWT^g5^gTK«fR 2 2 ; 


1 icxt — varadhc (:j>!^) 

2 Icxt — vyHjjhitdtanta' 

3 Text — sasara. 

4 I'cxt — r/ib; read (lo) for P§ {ru) 

5 Text — vara. 

6 Text — hhasvac- 

Text — rarhbra-, -raktadra-^ -mamsa-(-^Lhal.dn kharghard-hdha 7 ia~, niayariga- 

-ptitafi. 

14 Text — yiirboma- 

15 Text — pracanda tnrgendra. 

16 Text — ksudhdrtum. 

17 Text — gunoghd- 

18 Text — pasaii. 19 Text — ta[-)kscindrn . 

20 Text — pramdna. 21 Text — pdndtra neta. 

22 Text — ramkdra. 23 Text — vegoccara. 
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ii^ii 

sj€r55^feci^ra%»Tif ^ * ^st^^wnmt^TTs^JisRTf ^^ptrg- 

f:?Tr^f9[ 3 »f T^T^cer'jftrrr?! i<n5i T%n5Tt?i^ sik^tiR^Tfecr55R5STi’ ^ * 
5g?iTfcr' ® *^orT?[^cT*rhft^ jt?h. ii^ii 

* ‘ ' J? 5 T^^JTTTff ■ « gsjffi- 


24 Text — kantad hv^nid hvdnta- 

25 Text — nikunco- 

26 Text — ghdtocchalah. 

27 Text didhyapi. 

28 Text — hi-neva for hi~deva 


29 Text — durvdrani, 

30 Text — taradhhi. 

31 Text — bomdvalt. 

32 Text — vispho'jhamkdra. 

33 Text — ghrtakrandd read §2 {k-) jor |2 

34 Text — kOilpdridldrci-jvalantdrh . 

35 Text — nrnd. 

36 Text — tvd'prdsadahu' 

37 Text — sukhutem; read ® {sam) for P (khif?) 

38 Text —Tarot'/ read Jg (//) for (vi). 

39 Text — vihhdsa 

40 Text — omits 7iir in nirmiiktd 

41 Text — phatkdra 

43 Text hga 


42 Text — vdta- 
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^ 3r ra^i7frTt?t: 

^T?cT5TPTCT^^- 

a >^ q^igf ^ q t%‘ ®3irartFiTf<!m^^- 

rrnEf>?^fH ^f% ®‘’!Tr*Ttm: Sm^c'^ ' iiMi 

^ /N 

fqw5yT^?rT55 ?iTg'3T5i'®®fln7Pr(?)f*7T^- 

f|9ji qsfJj^s > ^fq ^ITfsIT^K'^nf^Rt*^ cTT^ rT^TrlT''’ * 

ar^TT^i^^api srq H^li 

f^3PFTfj?»Tr^inf?T5BT?cTi?:« '^’7kT«q^P7Tfq?rr: « ^ t- 

'WTTf?! ^ra«J?iT ’ -’^ftqrTW- 


44 

44 

Text cihipa ^ 

T ext 'p h uran ola- 


46 

Text omits Id in sdmLigfh 

47 

Text — /ibddUuhgd: ic;h 1 7^f!!l[ 


48 

Text — vihhrdma 

49 

Text -^/r>x'/i/' 



T c‘ xt — bsdsd m : read ( iffjJ ,1^ 

5' 

7 cx^-- pit mdrui 


5^ 

T ext — hds orn dsd t 

S3 

Tvxl —\uwah.d 


54 

Text — vdrtu 

SS 

S7“ 

Tex X — k a p bald rd ra 



'Text — ydlidVdnam 

-T ex t — k udhasJid hdd hdndm 


5« 

T ext — vidhid hdvdna-sthd? 

59 

Text — v'lvdsiram 


60 

Text — ksudhdratnam 

6 1 

Text — pdsdtd — 


62 

Text — 'udgrtd- 

^^3 

Text -vyayino 


64 

Text -tdvdma 

65 

Text omits /d in klnitdra 


66 

Text — d had hi 

67 

T cx t — d H rFdoJ d vd krdh 


68 

Text — vicit rFivahgah 

69 

Text — smdsruvah 


70 

Text H-khuta khdhgd 

7' 

72 

Text — dhisuvidhisu? 

Text — nirghdsta read f/J[]Wlg (^^f) 

for (JUfll 

{rgha) 

73 

74 

Text — nistdh 

Text — omits tdjv in sdhgrhydtFirn 


75 

Text — vidhyatd 
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<TT^?^:’’ffT^?iT ?iTf^ iT<nwTO^5nJTH^'cnnrj^^®i|\9ii 

5ri^- 


TcJairra' 

— w w__ — s^ *"qTfW®^siwr%a^Tt%iT^*T 

?nTTf0%cn53t3^^®* 

:TO SJfq^rriTRITV^ f^«J?IT: 

^ ?n^ 3r^ sp^rt?! Jrt^Trj^® ®rtjt3^?i hr; 

- — — -^ ® '"irraTi:®^- 



S> 2 


“5tT?I- 


"5r 

®®^5R[ 

g^?r^ ^T*T^SRT%'?rTO^i:^ f%5n% ^gfXjsR” ® «iTrn^n?T'f^j?n5i4'- 

^ ^JRT^'r fR: STT’^ R^T- 

jTnrrg^'R ii%ii 


yf) T ext — k ri h hd- ( chd yd)it^i h 
y8 Text — sa- k'lrtdrjdm 
8o Text — sliWdtidsrii / a mgdsa? 

82 Text — jhhnid 
8^ Text — naisimdya 

86 T ext — k rcchd 

87 Text — omits fd in ivdrdksdkdt- 

88 Text — moksdm 

cp Text — {^k)rdti 

e)i Text — fhai 

93 Text hlhhansa mamsyo? 

94 Text — omits ru in rune 

95 Text sdmu-khuta 

96 T ext — -pu tadrti? 

9,7 mahdbhonidheh 


77 1 ext — bdnitodyM/ds 

79 Text — dhydvi- 
81 Text — p 7 i-s)ii 

83 IVxt dhdycnevd 

85 Text — dd^hn 

89 Text nirdhnkdlnnold 
92 Text — pnspddu? 


5 
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?«rwgraf 5^0^ ^3®^ 

«nfWtit5^ STTH^SJT^gsf^^Jf^ 

^ ^fir % ® 

gjma' ^ ^ ^ «i%?i^‘*'^i3[^?Tt^T^ffjn- 

?:T^wrrRj3d ^5fta^mv3?Rcft^Tf^ma3nn%a: ^T%:’wi53r^* ^ ‘* 

f^; ^JT?*i. nioii 

II ¥FR^ STT^rTRI^n ^mH^;.* * Ml 

Chou Ta-ln 


c)8 Text — jatavede 
^ Text — krpadre 

100 Text — vakre 

101 Text — sya for try a 

102 Text — dosa 

103 Text fiivyena, reiKl(|(^). in-) for {M:). (v-) 

104 T cx t — d a na-d osa — 

105 Text — omits hy — 

106 Text — syadan: 

107 Text — 7 iijaram 

108 Text — pujita 

109 Text — hhavayam 

110 Text — duhkh'd' 'iakrn 

111 Text — stotra samapta 

[The present article is a part of the thesis approved for the Ph.D. Degree 
of the Bombay University. The Chinese texts have nor been reproduced here hut 
in all cases where the texts are faulty the original readings have been noted in the 
footnotes. We hope the complete work with the Chinese texts, the Sanskrit 
restoratioins along with a study of the systems of transliterations adopted in the 
texts will be published in the form of a book at an early date. P. C. B.] 



Two Buddhist Stotras restored by Sylvain Le«vi^ 


I 

An unknown poem of king Harsa Stladitya 
A sta-mahd-caitya-stoira 

The Hymn to Eight Great V enerable Caityas" (in Chinese Pa ta 
ling t' a fan isan; in Sanskrit: Asta-'mahd'hhcaitya‘samskYla'’Stotra) 
recommends itself not so much by its proper merits as by the name 
of its author. The Chinese tradition attributes it to the Indian king 
Kle-je. ‘The sun of the virtue’’ ; and Hiuan-tsang has taught us to 
recognise under this translation the name of the Emperor of 
Hindustan, .Siladitya of Kanoj, better known in Indian history and 
literature under the name Harsa or Harsavardhana. The poem is 
composed in all in five stanzas, the first in Mandakranta and the 
remaining four in Sragdhara. The monk Fa-t’ien^ who made himself 

1 I In the preceding article the autlior Dr. Chou 1 a-fu has referred to two 
restorations of Sanskrit stoiras from Chinese transcriptions. “I he first entitled: 
Une focsic inconnue du Rot Harsa ^iladtiya was published by LeM in 1894 in 
/Jetes dii loe Congres InLertiational dcs Orioitakslcs , 2e partie. section I, hide, 
riie article has since been reproduced in Memorial Sylvani Levi pp. 212-256. 
I he other stotra restored by Levi was incorporated by E. Chavannes in his 
article— hiscriptiotts de Bodhgaya, Revue de THistoirc des Religions XXXIV 
1896. Levi did ilie pioneer’s work and showed the way and hence the two 
restorations made by him are of great value. As the two restorations arc ordi- 
narily inaccessible to us I have thought it fit to publish the translations here. 
I have not here reprotluccd the Chinese texts as they may be easily found by 
the specialists in the standard editions of the Chinese Tripipika. Besides I have 
altered the system of transcription used by Levi according to the modern needs. — 
The Chinese Index referred to in the article is not reproduced here. P. C. B.] 

2 Bunyiu Nanjio*, A Catalogue of the Chinese translation of the Buddhist 
Tripitaka (Oxford 1883), no. 1071. 

3 lb. Appendix, 11 , no. 159. Fa-t’ien changed his name into Fa-hien since 
982. This second name occurs in the transcription of the Astacaitya-slO'tra; it 
should rhercfor(‘ be placed between 982 and 1001 A.D. 
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famous under the Northern Song dynasty by more than one hundred 
translations did not think it beneath his dignity to transcribe the 
Sanskrit original laboriously in Chinese characters. He however 
acquitted himself quite well of this delicate task ; loyal to the system 
which Yi-tsing'^ seems to have inaugurated, he resolves the groups 
of consonants into simple elements and then marks the combinations 
of two or three sounds by additional signs^ ; he also notes the long 
vowels by a similar device‘s. His alphabet of transcription is so 
clearly combined that it is easy to restore the Sanskrit words with 
the exception of two or three. The metrical exigencies guarantee 
the faithfulness of the restoration. The orthography mudhna (and 
mudhnd) whichd occur four times is surprising in a text which is 
generally so correct. 

The title of the text does not exactly indicate the object. The 
author does not pay homage to the eight principal sacred places, 
but his adoration is addressed to all the Stupas, Caityas and 
Dhatugarbhas of the earth and the entire universe. The geography 
has more than one precious indication for it in the enumeration 
of the peoples of countries such as Kashmir, China, Kashgar^, 
Marwar, Ceylon, Lata, Udra, Sindh, Paundra, Samatata, Magadha, 
Mekhala, Kosala, Nepal, Kamrupa and the kingdoms of Kanci and 
Saurastra. The geographical information of the poet corroborates 
the Chinese tradition ; it corresponds well to the real state of India 
about the seventh century. 

It is difficult to determine the names of the eight Caityas that 
were very sacred with the help of our text alone ; but there is another 
small treatise, translated by the same monk Fa-t’ien, which gives 
a clear and complete list. The {F o-shuoypa-taAing’t^ Q-ming-hao-k.ing 
(Buddhabhasita’^Astamahasricaityanamastotra)^ attributed to Buddha 

4 Lcs Rcligieux Eminmts qui dllcrent chachcr la Loi dans les pays d'occideuL 
by Yi'tsing, translated by E. Cliavaniies (Paris 1894), p. 201. 

5 mean “two together, three together.” 

6 51 “to lengthen.” 

7 It is difficult not to recognise in Khasa-tata the country of K’ia-sha 

mentioned by Hiuan-tsang which corresponds to Kashgar. 

8 Nanjio, no. 898. 
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himself or to an anonymous sage of India, enumerates in prose as 
well as in verse the eight holy places of Buddhism with the memories 
which make them sacred : the Lumbini garden at Kapilavastu (birth), 
the Bodhi tree at Gaya (enlightenment), Varanasi (turning of the 
wheel), Jetavana (manifestation of supernatural power), Kanyakubja 
(the heavenly ladder), Rajagrha (preaching), Vaisall (prediction on 
death) and Kusinagara (entering the Nirvana). The poet of our 
hymn mentions formally only the Lumbini garden at Kapilavastu, 
Vaisali, and Kusinagara aud makes allusions to Varanasi (dharma- 
cal^ra. Gaya {bodhimule)^ and Kanyakubja {devavatara)^ \ he adds 
i5ravasti, Kausambi, and Mathura. I do not know to what locality the 
mention of bhtsmakdyoditira refers. 

It would be interesting to know the circumstances to which the 
small poem of Harsa owes its singular preservation in the Chinese 
canon. Two hypotheses occur to our mind : either Fa-t*ien, a student 
of the Nalanda monastery in India had brought the stanzas which 
he transcribed or Hiuan-tsang, the most illustrious among the Chinese 
pilgrims, had received them from his royal host as a friendly and 
pious souvenir ; consecrated by the honoured name of the monk 
and the king, they were later on admitted into the canon. The 
authenticity of the attribution does not at all seem contestable • we 
know from formal evidence of epigraphy that Harsa did not remain 
contended by putting his name on the works of the poets in his pay 
but that he really dabbled in poetry. On the other hand the Nepa- 
lese tradition independently of the Chinese tradition also attributes 
to king Harsa (Har§abhupati-viracita) the Suprabhdtastoira^", a small 
poem in twenty-four stanzas. The two stotras of Nepal and China 
have a striking similarity in appearance : both appear to be litanies 
accomodated by a clever versifier; both are almost entirely learned 
enumerations of names with a refrain at the end of the stanzas. The 

9 The place where the descent hy heavenly ladder took place called Sariikasya 

by Fa-hicn Kapitha by Hiuan-tsang is simply called Devavatara in tlie Maha- 
vyiitpatti, 5^193 and also in the itincrai-y of a Chinese pilgrim of the 8 th cen- 
tury: Lc Voyage de Ou-ICong which we propose to publish witliotit delay. 

10 Published bv Minaeff in the Zapiski de la Societe Archcologiquc, t. II. 
fasc. Ill, 236-237, Frtcres Bomhihiqiics. 
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Suprabhatastotra has moreover a beautiful verse which is both spiri- 
tual and refined and reminds us of the Ratndvlt and the Priya- 
darsiku • 

stutam api surasamghaih &iddhagandharvayak§air 
divi bhuvi suvicitraih stotravdgbhir yafisaih 
aham api k.rtasak.tir naumi sarnbuddham dryam 
nabhasi garudayante k^m na ydnti dvirephdh 
I give first of all the text in Chinese characters, then the trans- 
cription of Chinese, character by character, connecting by the sign + 
the syllables to be combined according to the indications of Fa-t’ien 
himself”. Fa-t'ien has divided the verses by half pada ; 1 have also 
reproduced this division of the stanza into eight parts^". At the end 
1 have given the index of the characters of transcription used by 
Fa-t*ien; I have noted within brackets, whenever necessary, the 
number of the character in the Methode pour dechiffrer et transcrire 
les noms Sanskrits of Stanislas Julien (Paris, 1861); 1 have given only 
those Chinese characters which are not found in St. Julien’s book. 
To the beginners my index will serve as a means of controlling the 
interpretations of Julien and the others would either complete or at 
least enrich the already long list prepared by him. It would be seen 
that Fa-t’ien generally attaches a precise and fixed value to each 
character ; he has never departed from this principle except in one 
case ; when a Sanskrit word to be transcribed is found since a long 
time in Chinese under a traditional form Fa-t’ien follows the 
established custom as in the case of such words as stupa, dhdtu, 
Kdsmira, A more rigorous classification which will take into account 
the time and the place will doubtless remove the apparent multi- 
plicity of the values attributed to the same sign in the Methode of 

11 Tht* words printed in italics are to be grouped according to Fa-t’ien’s 
instructions, by picking thcni inversely, one from the final clement and the 
other from the initial element, 

12 Fa-t'icn or his editor has confounded by error in one half pada numbered 
7, two half padas of which the first ended with the word sirasa; from there the 
numbers which he gives to tlie half padas are short by one of the real numbers. 
The error is rectified at the end by wrongly counting the title {Asiamahacaitya- 

uandana-sawaf^ta) as die 40th half pada. 
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JuHen ; it will be perhaps found that most of the Chinese intepreters 
have like Fa-t^ien followed a fixed and constant system of 
transcription. 

Transcription 

jo-ting mao-t’ing po + lo-fu-lo-mo-tu-lang / I / 
ta-li + mo-tso-ki + lo tso lo-miao /2/ 

tsai-ti + chang-tso-ni + chang ti + li-pu fo-no-mo-hi-tang /3/ 

she + li-mo-ho-po + lo-ti-ho-h + chang / 4/ 

sa -H t’a-nan-tsi-nang-hi-mo-yi-li-ni-lo-chang /5/ 

ni-fo-ni-fo-to-to-lo /6/ 

man-ni-ho-po + lo-na-mo-to she-lo-so 

ni-mu + li-to-ye-ta + lo*mo-t’o /7/ 
fel-she-leang ta-li -i- mo-tso'ki + li she-shu-mo-yi-li-ta-che /8/ 
p’l-she 4 - mo-ko-yu-tie-ti-li /9/ 

she-lo-fo-sa-tie mao-t*i-mu-h kiu-she-na-ngo-lo-pu-li /lO/ 
lung-mi-ni-ko-pi-lo-li-yi /II/ 

kiao-shen-mie sa 4 - mien-lo-ku + she4- che mo-t’u-lo-fo-lo-pu-li /I2/ 

nan-no-wu-po-sie lo-she + che 4 - li /1 3/ 

yi-tso-ning + she-su + tu-tsai-tie na-she-fo-li-no /14/ 

sa + tan na-mo-sie-mi mu-ta4-na /I5/ 

ko-she 4- mi-li tsi-na-ni-she /I6/ 

iv’ie-she-ta-che-ye-mu-ni mo-li4-fo-li sing-ho~li fo /I7/ 
lo-ning-na + li sin-tu-pao-na4- li /18/ 
san-mo-ta-cha"mo-nie-t’i-mo-k*ie-li ku-sa-li fo /|9/ 
ni-po-li ko-mo-lu-pi ko-lo-she~fo-lo-pu-li /20/ 
kan-tsi-sao-lo-she 4- cha 4 - lo-Io-she -f cha 4- li /2 1 / 
yi-tso ning-yi-t'o-tu-ngo-li-p^o na-she-fo-lo-li-na /22/ 
sa-tan no-mo-sie-mi mu-ta4-na /23/ 
kai“lo-si hi-mo-kiu-che hi-mo-yi-li-ni-lo-yi /24/ 
man-na-li-mi-lu-she + ling-yi / 25 / 
po-ta-li-mei-jo-yen-ti-ta-no-po-ti-ni-lo-yi / 26/ 
si-t’o-yen-ta-li 4 - fo-lu-ki /27/ 
mu 4- lo 4 - hou-man-ni wei-she 4 - niu-pu-mao 

po-shu-po-ti-po-fo-ni /28/ 

tsan-na 4 - lo-su-li 4 - ye-ni-lu-ki /29/ 

yi-tso-ning-yi t*o-tu-ngo-li 4- p’o na-she-fo-lo-fo-li-na /30/ 
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v^5Tqf?rf?r55^ f^*TS’a^55t% ii 

^ ^g»mr sro^m Jfwt"’ \m 

^ ^amlJ ^sng»m? ^wmgtsr i 

S T ^tK’i^ l ^m g^ ^q^9|lt5RTOT: ll 

Tim^ ^ ^ mft:%«3T:»Trii: qrgiTJT^ i 

fS[RT ?nf% f^T * sfRifw ir^ii 

^wm I 


Fa-t’ien has omitted the long in bhumaii. 
Correct as : miirdhfia. 

Correct as : rniirdhna. 



Postscript 

[ There is a literal 1 ibetan translation of the text which Levi did 
not consult. I have compared the transcribed text with the Tibetan 
translation and suggested some corrections in an article entitled : 
The Eight Great Caityas and their Cult (Ind. Hist. Quarterly XVI 1, 232- 
235.) There are unfortunately a number of printing mistakes and 
slips in that article which I should correct at an earl> date. The 
Tibetan translation raises a new problem in regard to the authorship 
of the text. It is not ascribed there to Harsa Siladitya but to king 
Har?a or Har§adeva of Kashmir. 1 have discussed the problem in 
the article referred to and have shown that the Tibetan tradition 
has greater chance to be correct on this point than the Chinese 
tradition. — P.C.B. ] 


11 

San shen fan tsan^Trikdyastaoah 

[Chavannes in his article on Les Inscriptions Chinoises de 
Bodhyaya (Revue de THistoire des Religions, 1896) while editing 
a Chinese inscription ascribed to a monk named K’o-yun (Chavannes 
gives the name wrongly as Yun shu but see infra) has discussed 
two Chinese Buddhist texts on Trikaya. The inscription is dated 
1022 and contains an elaborate eulogy to three Kayas of Buddha 
composed by K^o-yun himself. The two Buddhist texts in the Chinese 
Tripitaka are ascribed to the Indian Buddhist monk Fa-hien whose 
earlier name was Fa-t'ien and thus belonged to the period 982- 1001 
A.D. Of the two texts one, the is a translation of a 

short Sanskrit text and the other is a transcription 

of a Sanskrit stotra. Chavannes has given a French translation 
of the former and a restoration by Levi of the latter. Levi's 
restoration is reproduced below, the text being printed in Devanagari. 
An English rendering of Chavannes’ French translation of the Chinese 
inscription of K*o-yun will be found in my India and China, pp. 89-94. 
The transcribed Chinese text will be found in Nanjio, Catalogue, 
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1072; Bagchi — Le Canon Bouddhique, II, p. 594, no. 105: Taisho 
edition — no. 677 P. C, B.] 
yu-nai-ku-na-pie-ni-ko / I / 

so-po-lo-hi-to-mo-ho-san-po-na-t’o-lo-pu-tu /2/ 
nai-fo-po-wu-na-po-fo /3/ 

kie-mi-fo-san-mo-Io-su-nei-li 4- wei-po-fo-so-po-fo /4/ 

ni-li f li-pang-ni-li + wei-ko-lan-che-fo-mo-san-mo-san-niang /5/ 

mie-pi-nang-nfng-^c* po + lo-pan-tso /6/ 

man-ni-po + lo-tie- tu + mo-wei-nai -f yang-tan-mo- 

ho-mo-nu-po-rnang fh 

ta-li 4- mo-ko-ye-ni-na-nan /8/ 
lu-ko-ti-to-mo-tsin-tie /9/ 

su-ki-li 4- to-san-mo-p’o-lang-mo-lu 4- mo-nu-yu-wei-p'u-ting / 10/ 
po-li 4- sha-nu 4- mo-ti-wei-tsi-tan 4- Ian / H / 
sa 4- to-po-ye-ti-mo-ho-ho -ti-ti-mo-tang-pi 4- li-ti-hi-tu / 1 2 / 
mu-t’o-nan-sa-li 4- fo-lu-ko /13/ 

po 4- lo-she 4- li-to-mo-wei-Io-tu-na-lo-sa-ta-li + m o-kiu-shuang / 1 4 / 
man-ni-san-pu-ngo-ko-yang /15/ 

tan-mo-ho-ni-ho-mo-ho -ta-Ii 4- mo-lo-ni 4- yang-po f lo- 

ti-she 4- t’o / 16/ 

sa-to-nan-po-ko-hi-tu-ko-tsi-na-nang“lo-yi-f o / I 7/ 
po-ti-yu-ni-pie-mo-na / 1 8/ 

san-mao-t^ao-ta-li 4 - mo-tso*ki4- li-ko-tsi-nai-pi- tso-pu-iui / 19/ 
lo 4 - nai 4 - li sho-ti-yi-po 4 - lo-shan-lang / 20/ 
nai-ko'ko-Io-po-Io-mo 4- li-tang-ti 4" li-p’o-fo'p’o-ye-ho-lau /21 / 
wei“sho-lu“pi-Iu-po-yi /22/ 
man-ni-ni-Ii 4- fo-na*ko-ye /23/ 

nai-sho-ni-ngo-niu-ngO“tang-tang-mo-ho-li + l^arig-inai-ni-na /24/ 
sa-to-li 4- t'ai-ko-ki 4- li-po-na / 25/ 

mo-po-Ii-mi-to-mo-ho-yi 4- na-pen-niu-nai-ye-niing /26/ 
ko-ye-nang“8U-ngo-to-nang /27/ 

po 4~ lo-ti-wei-ngo-to-mo-nu-fo-ku 4* po-t’o-nang-tan 4- lo-ye-iian / 28/ 
ki + )i-to-p’o'ki 4- tie-po 4- lo-na*mang /29/ 
ku-she-lo-mu-po-tsi-tang-yi-na 4- mo-ye-mao-t’i-wei-jo /30/ 
ti 4* li-ko-ye-si + ti-na-la-mu 4* t'o-jo-ngo-ni-na-mo-k'i-lang / 3 1 / 
mao-t*i-mo-Ii 4- yi-nmg 4- ^f-yu-jo /32/ 
ti 4- li-ko-y e-sa 4- tan-f o-san-nd-po 4- to /33 / 
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New lights on the Chinese Inscriptions of Bodhgaya 


Chavannes was the first to publish an authoritative reading of the 
five Chinese inscriptions found at Bodhgaya with translation and notes 
(Les Inscriptions Chinoises de Bodhgaya, Revue de I’Histoire des 


(iii) (i) 

^ ’ Pi ’ S 

o i Pl,^ 


S ’ MfEiS 
o m 
’ 4- = 

o 1 |S5g.-|* 


1 -h 

/k. 


rnmn 


fi?%= 


4* JR MI : 


Religions, T. XXXIV, Paris, 1696). His readings were 
based on estampages and photographs sent by Prof. A. 
Foucher who was then in India on a scientific mission. 
A faulty reading and a summary of two of these inscrip- 
tions had been previously published by Beal (J.R.A.S, 
1881, vol. XIII, pp. 552-572; Indian Antiquary X, p. 
193). The same note was reproduced without any 
revision in Cunningham's Mahabodhi. The original 
of the first four of the five inscriptions studied by 
Chavannes are now in the Indian Museum at Calcutta. 

A re-examination of the original of Inscription no. 

I has now made it possible to suggest some improve- 
ments on its reading as given by Chavannes. The stone 
not being in a good condition the eatampage was not 
evidently clear enough and Chavannes was obliged to 
leave a few lacunae in his reading of the inscription. 
These lacunae have now been filled up by an exam- 
ination of the original inscription. The correct reading 
and a revised translation are given below. 

(Translation) 

The monk Che-yi of the great Han country had 
first taken the vow to exhort three hundred thousand 
men to practise the conduct which assures a higher 
birth, to make a charity of three hundred thousand 
copies (lit. fasciculi) of the Shang sheng kif^S (Sutra 
on the higher birth), and himself to recite (it) three 
hundred thousand times (lit. fasciculi). Such a merit, 
as mentioned above conduces to birth in the inner 
Tusita (heaven). Now on arriving in Magadha. he has 
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admired ( ?) the Diamond-throne (Vajrasana) and has humbly met 
the abbot of Vijnanamatra (School) Kui-pao and a group of vener- 
able monks and together taken the vow to go to be born in the l us- 
ita. Among three hundred thousand persons Kui-pao the first, Che-yi 
the second, Kuang-fong the third and others mentioned in order are 
Hui-yen* Ch*ong-ta, Fs’iuan-tsun, Yuan-chen, Yi“sien,Hui-siu, Che- 
yong, Fong-sheng. 1 s’ing-yun etc. have together desired to pay homage 
to Maitreya, the compassionate and the honoured one and have now 
engraved the (images of) seven Buddhas which they place on record. 

The precise date of the inscription is not given. From an exa- 
mination of the style of the sculpture Cunningham suggested that the 
inscription could not be older than lOflO A.D. Che-yi calls himself 
“a monk of the great Han country.^’ This Han dynasty could not 
be the great Han dynasty which ruled from 206 B.C. to 220 A.D. 
There was a dynasty of later Hans which ruled in a small part 
of China for five years only from 947 to 951 A.D. Chavannes suggest- 
ed that Che-yi possibly refers to that short-lived dynasty and that 
Che-yi most probably came to India during the reign of these later 
Hans. The inscription therefore should be placed according to Cha- 
vannes between 947 and 951 A.D. 

But it seems that we have now more precise indication of the 
date. The beginning of the third line of the inscription contains the 
names of monks who accompanied Kui-pao which Chavannes could not 
correctly read from the estampage. fde read only one name Hui-shen 
(which is a mistake for Hui-yen) and failed to recognise the other 
names. These names have now been read as Hui-yen, Ch’ong-ta, 
Ts’iuan-tsun, Yuan-chen, Hui-siu, Che-yong, Fon-sheng, Ts’ing-yun 
etc. One of these names. Ch*ong-ta (S^) is otherwise known. 
While dealing with the notices on Chinese monks who came to China 
in the Song period, Chavannes in the same article (p. 51) refers to 
a monk named Ch’ong-ta. It is said in the Fo-tsu-fong’ki from which 
Chavannes collected the informations (Chap* XLllI, second year toan- 
kong 989 A.D. which Chavannes would correct as the third year loan 
-kong, 990 A.D.) that Ch’ong-ta, a Sramana of T^ai yuan, came back 
from India in that year ( 990 A.D. ) after ten years of absence. 
Ch’ong-ta theretore had started in 980-981 A.D. and must have reached 
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India within a year. If this Ch^ong-ta is identified with Ch*ong-ta 
who was in India with Che.yi then we should place the Bodh- 
gaya inscription sometime between 981 and 990 A.D. This brings us 
much nearer to the date suggested by Cunningham. The great Hans 
referred to by Che-yi would be the earlier Hans who were really 
great and of whom China had always been proud and not the petty 
Hans of the middle of the lOth century who had gained an in- 
significant political power only for five years. 

The expression shang nei to ( ) which occurs in lines 

I and 2 may be interpreted in the way we have done ; Bo is an 
abbreviation for Tou shuai t’o i.e. Tusita, the heaven of 

Maitreya Buddha. 1 he Sutra of which 300,000 copies were made 
by Che-yi and his associates, Shang sheng ^rng, is also a text dedicated 
to Maitreya. This was identified by Chavannes in one of his later 
contributions (T*oung Pao, 191 1, pp. 441*446). The text referred 
to is the Kuan mi lei p\i sa shang sheng tou shuai Bien kirig 

Nanjio 204, Taisho 4^2, which was translated by 
Tsu-k^iu King-sheng in 455 A.D. The text was so largely popular in 
the Chinese Buddhist world that 100,000 copies of its Si-hia transla- 
tion were distributed in 1189 A.D. by the Si-hia king among his 
people. Information on this Si-hia text is given by Ivanov in his 
article Stranitsa iz istorii Si-hia (Bulletin de TAcadernie imp. des 
Sciences de St. Petersbourg, 1911, noticed by Chavannes in T*oung 
Pao, XII, pp. 441 ff,). 

Chavannes had some difficulty in the interpretation of the first 
few words of line 2 as he had read ^ ^*to pass before” instead 
of jS *^to meet accidentally” and separated 4^ from M I he 
words should be taken together as an attribute of Kui-pao. ® is 

evidently an abbreviation of the T.ffi which stands for an '‘elder/’ 
“sthavira.” Kui-pao was therefore the chief of the elders of the 
Wei-she or Vijnanamatra school that was founded by Hiuan-tsang 
and had won a great prestige for it in China in later times. 

A close examination of the inscription has permitted us to read 
the names of the monks that occur after the name of Kui-pao in 
the way we have done. It was not possible for Chavannes to read 
the names correctly from the estampage and so he took some of the 
rest not as proper names but as words which he tried to translate. 
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The last two words of the inscription can now be read as BE 21 and 
80 it has been translated as ‘‘they place on record/’ 

The oldest Chinese inscription of Bodhgaya may therefore be 
placed in the last quarter of the lOth century sometime between 981 
and 990 A.D. It was set up by the Chinese monk named Che-yi in 
collaboration with Kui-pao and a number of other Chinese monks 
whom Che-yi met in India probably at Mahabodhi. 

11 

The second Chinese inscription of Bodhgaya studied by Chavannes 
is dated 1022 A.D. and attributed to a Chinese monk named Yun shu. 
It is an eulogy of the three kayas of Buddha. An examination of 
the original inscription confirms the reading of Chavannes except 
in the case of the name. 

The name of the monk occurs in three places, twice in line I and 
once in line 2. Chavannes read the two lines, so far as the name 
goes in the following manner: — 

“Memoir on the bodies (kaya) and the thrones of Buddha by 

monk Yun-shu Yun-shu left the imperial country Yun-shu 

exhausted all his remaining resources — “ 

From the point of view of Chinese grammar the construction is 
not without difficulty as the three verbs ( ) are without 

their principal compliments. But an examination of the original 
inscription allows the improvement that is needed. 

The character Yun (IS.) in all the three places is preceded by 
another character K’o (W) within the same square space and this 
was not noticed by Chavannes. This is an old palaeographic device 
occasionally found in old Japanese inscriptions. The name of the 
monk therefore should be read not as Yun-shu but as K^o-yun 
(WIE). The verbs therefore may be completed as follows — in the 
first case it is^^ “praising, eulogising'*, in the second case 
“left” and in the third case it is “to use entirely, to exhaust". 

In the last two cases the first characters were wrongly read by 
Chavannes as . It is now clear that the name of the monk was 
not Yun-shu but K'o-yun. 

Chou Ta-fu 
P. C. Bagchi 



Indian Influence on the Study of Chinese Phonology 

I. INTRODUCTION 

The Chinese scholar Cheng Ts’iao (SPffi 1 104-1 162 A. D.) of the 
Song dynasty, while discussing the various characteristics of the 
Chinese and Sanskrit languages in his “Outline of Six Orders’^ 
in T^ung-che ( M ) says : “What counts with the Indians is the 
sound of a word; it is the discrimination of sound that is emphasised. 
With the Chinese it is the characters that count and the student is 
concerned with^he discrimination of characters. So the Indian writ- 
ing is simple in form, consisting only of the turns and the twists of 
a single line. There is little variety and no intricate arabesques and 
yet a great range of sounds is rendered thereby. The Chinese writ- 
ing is much cramped for want of discrimination in sounds. Before the 
Han dynasty few knew any sort of spelling. The knowledge of 
spelling came to China later from the Western countries. So rime- 
tables can usually be read by most Buddhist monks while the Chinese 
scholars can hardly make head and tail of them as they are derived 

from India So the Indians have a vast number of sounds but the 

Chinese have as many chaYacters. The Indians excel in hearing 
and they acquire their knowledge mainly through the ear; the Chinese 
excel in sight and they rely more upon the eye.“ 

Cheng Ts’iao has thus fairly succeeded in representing the differ- 
ence between the two languages. For though the Chinese cha- 
racters may be divided into six orders according to the old usages, 
the so-called liu-shu ( A ® ) such as* (1) Siang-hing (MM) or 
hieroglyphs, (2) Hui-yi ( ) -ideograms, (3) Che-she ( ) -em- 

blematic characters, (4) Sie-sheng ( IS ffi ) -phonetic compounds, (5) 
Chuan-chu ( f| S ) -homonymic synonyms and (6) Kia-tsie ( ® IS ) 
‘derivatives, to judge by their general traits, hinge upon the struc- 
ture of the characters and their sense and not upon their sounds. 
In the square pattern of a Chinese character, the image and sense 
it represents can often be perceived, but there is no indication in it 
as to how it is to be pronounced. In the phonetic compounds, the 
part of sound symbol is indeed purported to be phonogram, but 

1 This p£ip6r WQ/S road m Visva-Bhariiti Ghoenft-Bhftvaua, Santinikctau, 
Bengal, on the 23rd November, 1944. 
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the phonogram itself does not show the sound for it is still character 
and not a letter and does not represent any phonetic element. Every 
character, as it has its own structure, has also its own sound. Yet 
every ^character having its own sound and the sound not being indi- 
cated by its structure, there is of course a chaos which it is hard to 
reduce to order. Even if some phonetic system could be educed, 
the symbols that represent the phonetic elements have yet to be 
found. This is the main obstacle with which the student of Chinese 
phonology is faced. For illustrations let us consider four sets of 
Chinese characters : (for the characters in blocs see bottom of the 
page). 


a. 

“cow.” Ancient Chinese 

l.ng^u]. Mandarin 

[niUa] 

b. 

■goat” 

r,iang] . 

[iang2j 

c. 

“dog” ^ 

[‘k’iwen] ,, 

[k'iiena] 

d 

“horse’’ 

[*ma] ,, 

[mas! 


Even if we had known little Chinese, we could guess what these 
characters represent. We shall consider another set of characters : 

a sort of salute by holding up the two loosely clenched 
fists as high as the nose. Ancient Chinese [‘kiwang] , Man- 
darin [kunga] . 

f. pull down with two hands, Anc. l.pwan], Mand. [pani] 

g- to lift or raise with many hands, Anc. [,iwo] Mand. [iia] 

h. to hold in both hands, Anc. [kiuk,], Mand. flaiia] 

We can infer the idea which these characters convey from their 
structure, but can either foreigners or the Chinese find any shadow 
of a hint as to their phonetic value ? The Chinese characters are 
thus peculiarly unsuited to indicate sound. So the study of Chinese 
phonology cannot successfully progress without the help of Phone- 
tic languages. 

c . k . <,.4 

e. n '#4 
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With the languages of India however the case is altogether different, 
since they, along with other languages of the Indo-European family, 
belong to the order of phonetic languages. They have besides a 
well-developed phonology. The study of phonology was pursued 
in ancient India with an interest that has few parallels in antiquity. 
The origin of this interest may be traced in the Rgveda which dedi- 
cates two entire hymns to speech. Besides the first of the six Vedangas 
called Siksa and the applied phonetics viz. the Pratisakhya contain 
many valuable phonetic theories-^ Hiuan'tsang ( 3^* ^ ) in his 
Records of the Western World ( ® ^ ) says: ‘^In beginning 

the education of their children and winning them on to progress they 
follow the ‘Twelve Chapters’ (Siddhirastu). When the children are 
seven years of age the great treatise of the Five Sciences (panca- 
vidyas) are gradually communicated to them. The first Science is 
Grammar (Sabda-Vidya) which teaches and explains words, and 
classifies their distinctions”.^ In Yi-tsing’s { ^ */^ ) **A Record 
of the Buddhist Religion as practised in India and the Malay Archh 
pelago ( it is said: “The Si-t' ang-chang (Siddha 

composition) for beginners, — This is also called Siddhirastu, signifying 
‘Be there success’ (Ch. lit. ‘complete be good luck’) for so named is 
the first section of this small (book of) learning”.^ Now as the discri- 
mination of sounds was Regarded as rudiments to be learnt by children 
before they were seven and the language itself is suited to the ana- 
lysis into its phonetic elements, it is small wonder that phonology 
should have been much more developed in India than in China. 

From the time when the Indian culture began to spread into China 
i.e. towards the end of the Han dynasty, it has exercised a great influ- 
ence on Chinese philosophy and religion. But it also has had a signal 
effect on Chinese philology and specially on phonology. In the 
chapter of bibliography in the History of the Sui dynasty 
it is said : “Since Buddhism prevailed in China from the later Han 
dynasty, there came the foreign letters of the Western Countries 
which can represent all vocal sounds with fourteen characters. It is 
concise and compendious and is called Brahman letters ; it differs 


2 Cf. Siddheswar Varma^s Critical Studies in the Bhonetic Observations 
oj Indian Grammarians, pp. 4-16. 

3 Watters — On Yuan Chwanif s Travelsan India, 1, pp. 154-155. 

4 Translated by Takakusu, Oxford, 1896, section on the '‘Method oi 
Learning in the West,” pp. 170-171. 
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altogether from our characters which are divided into the eight styles 
or six orders’ \ This just shows the sense of difference between the 
Indian and the Chinese languages. But in the Biographies of Eminent 
A^onks it is recorded that Sie Ling-yurt ( ISStS ) invented 

the fourteen phonetic symbols under this influence. To my mind the 
greatest effect of Indian influence on Chinese phonology are exhibited 
in the invention of three things : 

1. Shou-wen’s (*3*^) Chinese initial system 

2. The four divisions of Rime 

3. Transliterated Sanskrit texts and the ancient pronunciation 
of Chinese. 

Let us consider them in detail. 

II. SHOU- WEN’S CHINESE INITIAL SYSTEM 

I he thirty six Tseu-mu ( ) or phonetic radicals used by the 

Chinese phenologists have been attributed by tradition to Shou-wen, 
a monk of the end of the T’ang dynasty. Little is now known of him. 
What is left is only the record that he had a book on the thirty-six 
tseu-mu. found in the Outline of Bibliography ( ) in Cheng- 

Ts’iao’s T'ung-che and Wang Ying-Iin's ( 3iM US ) Yii-hai 
{3^ M) or Jade Sea. In the Chapter of Bibliography in the History 
of the Song dynasty ( ^ ^ ), it is also recorded that 

there was a book named Shou^wen's Key to Surds and Sonants 
( ^ IB ^ ). These two books are now lost and we can 

hardly guess at their contents. In the collection of the Bibliothoque 
Nationale of Paris there is a manuscript in three fragments. No. 2012 
which was discovered by Paul Pelliot in the Caves of Thousand 
Buddhas at Tun-huang. At the commencement of one fragment we 
have the words ^*Written by the Chinese Bhik.su Shou-wen of Southern 
Leang,'^ (^^01 Ji: ). It also contains the thirty-six tseu-mu 

arranged in the following order *• 

^ ^ Labials : p, p', b'. m 

^ m iS" ^ Lihguals : t. t', d', n' are the sounds 

on the tip of tongue. 

M H f^‘ -h t, E d'. n are the sounds above the 

tongue. 

if® Gutturals: such as the characters 

which have the initials k, k, g, 

1 ( ?)» ng 
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Dentals *. ts, ts^ dz^ are the sounds 
on the tip of teeth. 

® ^ K# M -fe IE ® ® s', t's', dz', t's are the sounds just 

on the teeth. 

^ ^ m Glottals: S(?), Z(?), are the 

sounds of glottal, 

M ^ ^ ^ ^ ® Y. j, P are the sonants of glottal. 

The number of tseu-mu and the headings under which they are 
arranged are much the same as those of the ‘‘An Example of the 
Thirty tseu-mu"', a manuscript kept in the British Museum. Only 
there is some slight difference in the order of arrangement. My 
studies of these two manuscripts which were published in CYYP. 
Vol, III, Part 2, have led me to think that Shou-wen could not have 
lived earlier than the reign of Tai-tsong ( ft ^ ) and To-tsong 
of the T'ang dynasty. The tseu-mu originally fixed by 
him Were thirty in number. 1 he monks of the Song dynasty added 
the six tseu-mu p, W p'. ^ bv', W mj, JHc dz, 4^ n' for the sake 
of symmetry and changed ^ into ( # ) pf, ® pf' with other 
alterations in classifying the sounds. In this way there came to be 
thirty-six tseu-mu of the “Rime-tables of the four divisions" of the 
Song and Yuan dynasties. 

This set of tseu-mu. invented by a Buddhist monk, of course 
owed much to the influence of Indian culture. Some say that it 
was based on the forty-two letters of the Avatarnsaka-sutra. Some 
refer it to the forty-seven letters of the Mahaparinirvana- sutra. 
But if we compare the thirty-six tseu-mu with those in ihe two Sutras, 
we can see at once that the first opinion is untenable and that the 
second is quite correct. For the letters in the Avatarnsaka-sutra 
S sfa ^ soa, W hscif sta, ^ sthoj sma, ^ hva, ^ ska* ^ sya 
and 51 sea and the like do not bear on Shou-wen's tseu-mu at all 
which were really derived from the forty-seven letters in the Maha- 
parinirvana-sutra adapted to the Chinese phonetic elements. Such 
sounds as are not found in Sanskrit were supplied from Tibetan. 
The following table will prove our contention clearly : 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Sanskrit 

Tibetan 

Shou-wen 

Song, Yuan 

Mahaparinirvaija' 




Rime-tables 

Sutra 

ka 

ka 

m 


SB 

kha 

kha 

m 

m 


ga 

ga 



m 

gha 

(gha) 

m 


MiM) 

ha 

ha 


m 

m. 

ca 

ca 

jm 

m 

m 

cha 

cha 



m 

ja 

ja 



m 

jha 

(iha) 

P 


raca) 

ha 

ha 

0 

B 


ta 

(ta) 



o 

tha 

(tha) 

m 

m 


da 

(da) 




dha 

(dha) 

■m 

m 


na 

(iia) 


m 


ta 

ta 




tha 

tha 



fiB 

da 

da 



PE 

dha 

(dha) 



PE'..) 

na 

na 

vE 

m 

M 

pa 

pa 


m 

m 

pha 

pha 


w 

sa 

ba 

ba 




bha 

(bha) 

m 


mim) 

ma 

nia 

m 

m 

m 


tsa 

m 

m 



ts’a 

M 

m 



dza 





wa 




ya 

ya 


m 

n 


za 

Hii 

If 



za 





ha 

m 

m 


ra 

ra 



m 

la 

la 

?t5. 



va 

va 



W 


sa 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Sanskrit 

Tibetan 

Shou-wen 

Song, Yuan 

Mahaparinirvana- 

sa 

sa 

sa 


Rime-tables 

Sutra 

'i'P 

ha 

ha 

m 

m 

P»J 

'a 

’a 


m 





m 



On the evidence of the above table we can say that when Shou- 
wen invented his tseu-mu, he must have classified the characters used 
in Chinese spelling with reference to the Vyahjana in Sanskrit. Such 
sounds as ‘could be found in Sanskrit and Tibetan but were absent in 
Chinese were of course left out while the sounds that Chinese possess 
but are wanting in Sanskrit and Tibetan were not supplied. So the 
Sanskrit ra, va (Tibetan wa) having no equivalents in Chinese were 
omitted and at the same time the four sets of sounds in the Chinese 
spelling : S5: ts, ^ ts' S dz', (characters without initial conso- 
nant) were subsumed under M ts, ^ t's’ W dV, i because there 
were no equivalents in Sanskrit and Tibetan. However, generally 
speaking, it is now beyond dispute that Shou-wen's Tseu-mu was 
modelled on the system of Vyahjana. 

III. RIME-TABLES OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS 

The so-called rime-table of the four divisions is the Chinese sylla- 
bary modelled on the Indian Siddhirastu. It arranged initials in a 
perpendicular line and the finals in a horizontal one. As Chinese 
characters are written from the top to bottom and not from the left 
to right like Sanskrit, so the table also is arranged in a converse way. 
They are further divid^ into four tones according to their difference 
in pitch accent and into four divisions according to the difference 
between the open and the close in vowel quality. All these are 
absent in. Sanskrit. Therefore the Chinese rime-table is much more 
complex than the Siddhirastu. 

As to the time when the rime-table was invented, we know nothing 
definitely. But it could not have been much later than the publi- 
cation of the Ts'ie-yvin (601 A.D.). In the fragments of a T^ang 
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manuscript of Shou-wen's book on phonology found at Tun-huang 
there is a passage on the four divisions. The examples adduced there 
agree with those of the rime-tables of the Song and Yuan dynasties 
in regard to their method of division. So it is clear that the classi- 
fications of rimes into divisions prevailed even before the time of 
Shou-wen. Rime-tables have come down to us. They often occur 
in the bibliography of ancient books. The Buddhist monks had a 
hand in most of them- For example the Sseu-shengdeng-tseu 
( Uli IK T' ) or the Division of the Four Tones of the Song dynasty, 
though not very likely the *same book as the Sseu-sheng~teng-ti-t^ u 
( ) or the Division of the Four Tones with the tables by the 

monk Tsong-yen ( ) as was supposed by Ch’en Li ( W.W. ), it was 

in any case written by a monk. Apart from this, books like Yun-king 
(19M) or the Mirror of Rime,' Ts' i-yin-leo ( B ® IH& ) or an Outline 
of Seven Vocal Sounds, Ts'ie-yiin-che chang-Vu ( ^ to I® ) 

or the Tables of Spelling and Ts^ ie-yUn-che-nan ) or Guide 

to Spellings have all more or less to do with monks. The Yun-king 
current in Japan are almost all annotated by monks. And it was by 
monks too that the older editions of the T s' ie-yun-che-nan were pub- 
lished. Even the chapter in spelling placed in the beginning of the 
popular K^ang-hi Dictionary was originally current in book form 

and called *‘The Key to Spelling the tseu-mu in the Tripitaka'^ 
® i^). The frontispiece is the portrait of Buddha and 
the next page is a Buddhistic hymn. On the third page there is the 
title : Ta tsang tseu mu ts*ie yun yao fa translated by the Indian monk 
Amaladhi ). It was after all in 

such books that the key to spelling is found. So the relation between 
these books and the monks is still closer. Probably the monks had 
to drill their tongue in order to read their dharanis. So they made 
tables of phonetic elements to facilitate their practice. It was in this 
way that the tables came to be transmitted. And the people went 
even so far as ‘^to regard meditation as the major way of self-reali- 
sation and the spelling the minor way^\ ^^he religious flavour was 
thus enhanced. 


5 Cf. CYYP, (Bulletin of the National Research Institute of History 
and Philology, Academia Sinica, vol, IT, part 2, 
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IV. TRANSLITERATED SANSKRIT TEXTS AND 
THE ANCIENT PRONUNCIATION OF 
CHINESE CHARACTERS 
Following Abel Remusat/ Eugene Burnouf/ Stanislas Julien,® 
Ernest J. Eitel^ and Bernhard Karlgren,^” Baron Alexander von 
Stael-Holstein, the Russian Sinologist, wrote in 1922 “Transliterated 
Sanskrit Texts and the Ancient Pronunciation of Chinese Charac- 
ters*^*^. An Indian monk called Fa-t^ien ( 5^ ) or Dharmadeva ‘who 

lived and worked at the beginning of the Song dynasty transcribed 
some short dharanis as well as longer religious hymns with Chinese 
characters. The Sanskrit originals of some of his texts have been 
found. A few texts of which the originals have not yet been dis- 
covered had been restored into Sanskrit by Stael-Holstein with the 
additional help available from Tibetan versions. This restoration 
enabled Stael-Holstein to compare the Sanskrit and the Chinese of a 
work called Kien-chuei-fan-tsan or G andistoira-gatha ( ) and 

with the help of the results arrived at by Bernhard Karlgren he came 
to the conclusion that the Chinese which Dharmadeva used was the 
dialect of North-West China at the beginning of the Song dynasty. 
He expressed the wish that the Chinese scholars should take up the 
study of other similar transcriptions of Sanskrit texts which may yield 
more important results than those of Dharmadeva’s versions as there 
are versions made in the kingdom of Wu in the time of the three 
kingdoms and others which even go back to the time of the Later 
Han dynasty. Such studies, if taken up in right earnest, will not 
only benefit the history of Chinese phonology but also the study of 
the antiquities of India and Eastern Turkestan. 

Stael-Holstein’s suggestion was not in vain as may be seen from 
the researches of Wang Jong-pao ( SF. ^ S ). Not long after 
the publication of Stael-Holstein’s paper Wang published his article 
“On the ancient pronunciation of the characters of the Group ^32:; 

6 L’etude des langues etrangeres chez les Chinois — Le Magasin Ency- 
clopediquef Octobre, 1811. 

7 Le Lotus de la Bonne Loi, 1852. 

8 Methode pour dt^chiffrer et transcrire les noms sanscrits qui se ron- 
coutrent dans les livres chinois, 1861. 

9 Handbook oj Chinese Buddhism, 1904. 

10 Prononciation ancienne de Caracteres Chinois figurants dans les 
transcriptions bouddhiques, T^oung Pao, XIX, 1920. 

11 KHCK (Sinological Quarterly, National University of Peking) 
vol. I, part 1, translated into Chinese by Dr. Hu-shih. 
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(o) ^ m (ii) and m (uY^ He says in that 

article : “The Chinese language relies upon the structure of the 
character and has no phonetic symbols. So it is the more liable 
to change in regard to its pronunciation. Modern scholars have 
tried to reconstruct the ancient pronunciation with the help of pho- 
netic compounds and rimes of the classics and have accomplished 
signal results. But the phonetic compounds and the rimes can carry 
one no further than marking the differences in the classification of 
the rimes of the ancient and modern systems. As to how the orders 
of characters were pronounced in ancient times and wherein they 
differ from their modern pronunciations the ancient literature can 
never lead to any certainty. The ancient ulterence is beyond re- 
covery and written words are not adequate to render it. So it is only 
with the aid of external evidences afforded by the phonetic langua- 
ges that had intercourse with ancient Chinese that the problem can 
ever be solved. There are two methods to deal with such evidences: 

1. To note the pronunciation of phonetic transcriptions of 
Chinese words in foreign languages. 

2. To note the phonetic transcriptions of foreign words in 
Chinese and find out how the originals were pronounced.’^ 

By these methods Mr. Wang proved that before the T’ang and 
Song dynasties all words that rime with ^ and were pro- 
nounced not with [o] sound but with [a] sound and that as late as 
the Wei and Tsin dynasties all characters of rime were 

pronounced with [a] sound and not with [u] or [li] sound. In order 
to prove his first contention he has adduced the following Sanskrit 
instances collected from the old texts. 


Agada — W M 
Anuttara — H ^ ^ M 
Amita — PI SIS PB 
Asoka — Pl M 

Asura— PJ # ffi- 
Kapinjala— ^ ^ Ji 

Karpura — M 
Karmadana— #1 m ^ M 
Gada — filD PB 
Candra— m m B 
Cinta — IS ^ 

Deva—m mm 


Dhuta—l^ PB 
Nilapita (?) — mm ® ^ 
Panasa — ® jJlS ^ 
Paramartha — ^ ^ PB 

Paramita — Vff # 
Buddha — ^ PE 
Bodhisattva— ^ m mm 
Brahmana—^ ® H 
Muhurta — ^ ^ # 

Yama— U M, M 
Vihara — 

Rahula-Jg’^j^ 


12 KECK, vol, I, part 2. 
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In order to prove that during the Han and Wei dynasties even 
characters with ( ^ ) rimes were also pronounced with the [a] 

sound he has collected the following examples from the old texts : 
Buddha m ^ or n w m 
Upasaka ® ^ or ^ 

Maya-devi W? IfP or ^ ^ 

Pandura H S' ® or W ® fS 
Sinra(?) ff Ji or ®r ft 

In the current opinion of the scholars, the latter half of Wang^s 
conclusions may yet be disputed, the former half is no more refut- 
able. It is to this skilled use of Sanskrit and Chinese transcriptions 
of sounds that he owes his achievement. By the same method 1 
have also attained results that have been'^embodied in the treatise ^'On 
the Ancient Pronunciation of the Initials 

The last but not the least. Dr- Hu Shih in his ‘‘Preface to the 
Ts’e-t ung ( ^ ) has said : “As one goes through this gigantic 

work one cannot help regretting one group of important omissions, 
namely the variations of the Buddhist words and phrases which very 
frequently trouble readers of Chinese literature and history. The 
inclusions of various transcriptions of Sanskrit terms in such diction- 
ary would not only greatly enhance its usefulness but also help to 
familiarise the untrained reader in the phonological principles in- 
volved in the vast majority of the troublesome variants of pure 
Chinese words“^^ This opinion is as important as the pure phono- 
logical researches. 

In the communion between Indian and Chinese cultures Philology 
or phonology does not play an important role. But even in this sphere 
alone, we have successively received much aid from India in course of 
thousand years from the end of the Han dynansty to the present 
times, let alone what Indian religion, philosophy and other branches 
of culture have given us. 1 am glad to be able to convey this senti- 
ment of gratefulness so far as my special field of studies is concerned 
just on my arrival in India. 1 hope that the two nations will not 


13 CYYP. vol, in, part 1 

14 Quarterly Bulletin of the Chinese Bibliography (English edition), 
vol. I, no. 2, 
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only maintain the relations that have existed so well through long 
ages but make them still deeper and more intimate, so that even the 
philological studies in the both countries will also rise to new heights 
and fresh splendours through mutual collaboration. 

Lo Ch*ang-P’ei 



Harivarman on Vaisaradya 

The only treatise of Harivarman known to us through its Chinese 
translation^ of Kumarajiva is the T attvasiddhi^ ( RJc IK Ira K The 
author^ is believed to be a pupil of Kumaralata or Kumaralabdha of the 
Sarvastivada school. According to Hiuan-tsang, Kumaralata was a 
follower of Sautrantika. As Harivarman was a disciple of the latter, 
we naturally expect that he had been faithfully expounding in his 
treatise, the T attvasiddhi ^ the Buddhistic tenets from his teacher’s view- 
point which was Sarvastivada or Sautrantika. We shall try in course 
of our study of the treatise to discover whether he was really a Sarvas- 
tivadin or a Sautrantika and to ascertain in what other respects he has 
enriched the Buddhist philosophical dogma. In this paper I propose 
to discuss only one point which is of great interest viz. the doctrine of 
Vaisaradya which is the most important of all the characteristics of the 
Buddha. The Vaisaradya, or fearlessness (M M is of four kinds 
and is described in almost all the Buddhist works, whether Pali or Sans- 
krit, along with Dasabala or the ten kinds of the spiritual force of the 
Tathagata. But nowhere do we find a satisfactory exposition of the 
vaisaradya and as to how it could be distinguished from the category 
of dasabala, 

Harivarmaii has devoted one section of the T attvasiddhi to this sub- 
ject in order to bring out the difference between the vaisaradya and 
the dasabala. It is the third section of the treatise. While maintaining 
the superiority of Buddha to all other religious teachers of India he 
describes in details the sublime qualities of the teacher such as the 
supramundane groups (lokottara) of merits, spiritual force, fearless- 
ness, etc. To an objectipn why Buddha alone is to be worshipped 
and not other teachers, the author says that though Buddha was only 
a man, yet he surpassed all other men and gods by acquiring numerous 

1 Kuinar^ijiva’s translation was .startocl in 411 and complfted in 412 A.D. 
Of. P. O. Bagchi, Le Canon lUniddhiqm^ 1, p. 198. 

2 Satyasiddhi is the title adopted by B. Nanjio and others following him 
but I prefer to put it as Taftvasiddhi according to Prof. Tucci’s suggestion. 

3 His date is lixe<l as 260-270 A.D. by H. Ui in his Vaisesika Philosophy, 
p. 43. 

4 'i'his term has been tranfilated variously into English as ‘‘subject of con- 
fidence” etc. I have ^translated it as “fearlessness” in accordance with its 
Chinese translation. 
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extraordinary merits and by fulfilling meritorious acts. So he is above 
all of them and is to be worshipped. It is clear from this statement 
that the author does not consider Buddha as god or some such super- 
human being, though he is prepared to appreciate . his greatness and 
pay him homage that is due to a god. This clearly shows that the 
author had not been a follower of Mahayana but of some old school 
of Buddhism which regarded Buddha as only a man and a man of sub- 
lime qualities. 

In course of explaining the vaisdradya, the author puts an equal 
stress on both aspects of Buddha’s life, the self-interest aspect {svdrtha) 
and the other-interest one {pardrtha). It is generally believed that the 
i^ravakayana, the early school of Buddhism, puts a greater stress on the 
svdrtha aspect than oh the other. In the Mahayana both are equally 
stressed while in the later stage, the Tantrayana, the pardrtha is more 
stressed than the svdrtha/^ It now appears that these two aspects were 
held equally important as in the Mahayana, in an earlier school of 
Buddhism like the Sautrantika and the Sarvastivada. 

Let us now see what the author says in regard to this particular 
aspect of Buddha, viz. the vaisdradya. He says : there are four kinds 
of fearlessness acquired by the Tathagata. — (i) omniscience, (ii) des- 
truction of all defiling elements, (iii) preaching the obstacles in the 
way of realising the path, (iv) preaching of the path for the destruc- 
tion of misery. One may say that all these types of fearlessness are 
only Buddha’s personal qualities (conducing to his own benefit). Here 
we have to remark that it is not so. The first type, omniscience is 
constituted of the (first) nine kinds of spiritual force and the second 
type of the tenth force (bala). By virtue of the possession of these two 
qualities, the Tathagata is in possession of the personal quality con- 
ducing to the benefit of his own self. The last two kinds of fearlessness 
are the qualities by which the Tathagata makes others possess the same 
(qualities) as himself. 

Here the opponent asks : You say that the types of fearlessness 
are no other than the types of spiritual force (bald). What then is the 
element that helps a distinction between them? The author replies: 
Knowledge is regarded as the spiritual force; because of this force the 
Tathagata acquires what can be acquired. (Ordinary) people, because 
they are bereft of any sense of shame are abundantly possessed of 
what would be acquired freely and limitlessly. But the Tathagata 

5 Cf. Bhavasanhranti-sutni edited by me, Introduction p. xxxv. 
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acquires what would be acquired from his supreme knowledge. Be- 
cause of this knowledge and fearlssness from anybody else, he is desig- 
nated fearless. \(/hy ? Because though others are in possession of 
the knowledge, they are not free from fear. The supreme know- 
ledge is regarded as the spiritual force and the skilfulness in preaching 
is named fearlessness. Others, though possessed of knowledge, do 
not possess skilfulness in preaching. Again oaisdradya is a quality 
which distinguishes Buddha from others. The latter are in possession 
of knowledge but are devoid of the distinguishing character. The in- 
exhaustible knowledge is called bala, whereas inexhaustible prati- 
bhdna, skilfulness in debate is vaisdradya. Again his preaching is 
deeply merged in its sense, so it is called bala whereas his paramount 
supremacy (vasitd) in preaching forms vaisdradya. Bala is the cause 
and vaisdradya is its effect because the latter follows from the midst 
of knowledge. Some person being terrified of birth is capable of 
gaining a little knowledge and becoming fearless. How much more so 
in the case of the Blessed One who has for a very long time trained 
and widened his heart and obtained omniscience ? Would he be 
caught into fear ? A person is afraid of others for not possessing any 
distinguishing character. There is nobody whom Buddha has not sur- 
passed, so Buddha is characterised by fearlessness. 

The person who has a true scripture, skilfulness in terminology and 
realises its true meaning is called fearless. This person is only Buddha. 
He is skilful in realising the true meaning because he has obtained 
omniscience. He is skilful in terminology because he has obtained 
advocacy in the etymology of the words (niruliti). Some person by 
losing truth may become timid, but the Tathagata having obtained 
omniscience, has fully penetrated into the truth of all things. Because 
he has fully and perfectly understood the true meaning of all the 
Sastras and has elucidated all the questions and counter-questions in 
the entire Sutra works® he has become fearless. Again some person 
being deficient with regard to either family, parentage, complexion, 
virtue, learning or wisdom, gains a faulty scripture. But the Tathagata 
being perfectly well in possession of the group of those qualities be- 
comes fearless. 

The person who argues in perfect accordance with truth cannot be 
disturbed and defeated; this person is only Buddha. TTie Brahmin 


G If we accept this interpretation as correct this passage would certainly 
prove the author’s predilection for Sautrantika doctrine. 
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Asuri (W ^ ^ A-shu-lo ) said to Budha : The person who argues 
by following the truth can hardly be overcome and disturbed. It is the 
same with the persons arguing on the basis of right path and with the 
support of the true source of knowledge and strict logic. And again 
the person fully equipped with four kinds of debating art (vadadharma) 
can hardly be surpassed. The four kinds of debating art are : 

(i) to equip oneslf with the right grasp (of the truth). 

(ii) to discriminate what is true reason and what is false, 

(iii) to supply illustrations. 

(iv) to pass on actually in the art of debate. 

Buddha, fully equipped with these further kinds of debating art, is 
capable of overcoming men and gods and hence he is fearless. More- 
over a person not being properly trained and instructed under a good 
teacher can easily be overcome. But the Tathagata being already 
trained and instructed in the art of debate under innumerable Buddhas, 
Dipaihkara and others, cannot be overcome. 

There being two truths, the worldly truth (sdrhvrtik.ci) and the abso- 
lute one (pdramdrthtk.a), the wise men never quarrel with the ordinary 
ignorant people and hence cannot be overcome. Buddha does not 
quarrel with worldly persons. If the (world says that there exists 
Buddha (after Nirvana), he exists even in the ordinary parlance; if it 
says that Buddha does not exist (after Nirvana) he does not exist even 
in the common parlance. So he has no quarrel with it and cannot be 
surpassed. 

There are two kinds of scriptures : true scripture and false scripture 
Other teachers have given many false scriptures. Buddha alone is 
in possession of good scripture and hence he cannot be surpassed. 
Again Buddha has kept up his acts pure in accordance with the law, 
and so his scripture is also pure. The scriptures of the Tirthikas are 
endowed with false causes and not with the right ones and hence they 
are unable to overcome their opponents. Moreover the Tathagata has 
obtained supreme knowledge unconcealed with the veil of any obs- 
tructing elements and deeply penetrated into all dharmas. Hence he 
becomes fearless. 

, Men of small wit cannot understand what the great person hai^ con- 
ceived. The great person, however, can fully grasp the intellect of 
small men. Buddha being superior to all living beings understands 
fully well the scriptures of inferior persons and Hence he is fearless. 
The scriptures of the Tirthikas are products of wrong views, whereas 
the knowledge of Buddha perceives dependent origination : understand- 
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ing the cause of misery, realising its destruction, testing and finding out 
its defect and realising the final release. The Tirthikas are incapable 
of realising the destruction of miseries (nirodha-satya), therefore their 
scriptures are disputable, whereas Buddha has obtained supreme 
knowledge of all the dharmas in every aspect and is capable of over- 
coming all other scriptures but never of being overcome by other scrip- 
tures. So he alone is fearless. These and others are conditions aiding 
to distinguish the fearlessness (vaisaradya) from the spiritual force (hala) 
of Buddha. 

Somebody puts this question : Buddha is absolutely fearless from 
each and every dharma. Why should there be only four kinds of fear- 
lessness? The author replies : The four kinds are stated briefly in order 
to include all the types of fearlessness. The first pair pertains to his 
own knowledge i.e. omniscience and final destruction of misery; the last 
pair is connected with his preaching to others the elements concealing 
the path and to his preaching the path of final oestruction of 
misery. Thus the teacher and pupil are provided with perfect wisdom 
and final destruction. Therefore all other types of fearlessness, are 
briefly to be included thereunder. 

The opponent says : the Y>eople suspect that Buddha is not an 
omniscient person. Yes, remarks the author; there are sayings which 
appear to be utterances of an ignorant person. Buddha, for example, 
sometimes asks: Where do you come from? and the like. So also 
it is stated in a Sutra : Suppose some person goes to a town and asks 
people there the name of the city, I would not call him all-knower. 
The persons who read and hear such sayings would naturally think 
that Buddha is not an omniscient being. There are other sayings 
which would make people think that Btiddha is sometimes greedy, 
sometimes haughty, sometimes proud and sometimes a man of uneradi- 
cated defiling elements and so on. In reply to these objections the 
author says Buddha follows the customary usages of the world. The 
worldly persons possess some intellect and the questioner cannot be 
blamed. Buddha, too, staying in the world observes all worldly usages, 
questioning and answering. The worldly man, though really devoid 
of greed behaves as though he is greedy. Similarly Buddha also utters 
such words apparently, because he is bent upon doing good to all 
living beings. 

Thus the Tathagata being adorned with four kinds of fearlessness 
deserve^ our homage by alf means. 


3 


N. Aiyaswami Sastri 
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Throughout the extent of the entire Buddhist literature in Chinese 
it is difficult to find information on the personal activities of the 
Indian teachers who had worked in China. Besides translating 
Indian texts into Chinese, the most important of the teachers must 
have been engaged in teaching the fundamental docrines of Buddhism 
but there is almost no information on this aspect of their activities. 
1 he text studied here, the Wu wei san tsang cW an yao ( ^ H ^ 

) however forms a solitary exception. It is a collection of the 
teachings of an eminent Indian teacher, Subhakarasirnha, who had 
been to China in the beginning of the 8th century. The text is found 
in the standard collections of the Chinese Tripitaka (Tokyo XXV, 1, 
Shanghai XXV, 1 ; Faisho 917). As it was not included in the 
Ming Tripitaka there is no mention of it in the Catalogue of Nanjio. 

In the preface of the Chinese text, Subhakara is simply described 
as a ^^teacher of Tripitaka of the Venuvanavihara of Nalanda in 
the city of Rajagrha of the country of Magadha in Central India. 
He belonged to a noble family of the Ksatriya race. More complete 
accounts of ^ubhakara’s life are found in the ancient catalogues 
of the Chinese Tripitaka and in the Song Jjao seng chuan. These 
accounts have been summarised in my Le Canon Bouddhique en 
Chine II (pp. 561 ff.). In all these accounts the name of ^ubhakara- 
siriiha is transcribed either as Shu-p’o-^j/a-/o-seng-/io ( ^ #-) 

or as Shu'p*o-ki<^"^o ( fi? ^ ® ). The name is translated into 
Chinese either as Tsing ahe-tseu — ^‘pure lion*’ or as Shan 

wu wei ( — “good fearless.’’ This last form of the name 

is often abridged as Wu-wei san tsang ( ^ fi H ) and this is 
the name that occurs in the text under consideration. 

Subhakarasirnha was, according to all accounts a descendant 
of Amytodana, the uncle of Sakyamuni Buddha. After ordination 
he first settled in the Nalanda monastery where he made a profound 
study of the Buddhist texts. He then decided to go to foreign lands 
in order to preach the law of Buddha abroad. After leaving India 
he first travelled in the country of the Eastern Barbarians ( “R iff ). 
When he reached the frontier of China an official invitation was 
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sent to him requesting him to proceed to the capital. He reached 
Ch^ang-ngan (Si-ngan-fu) in 716 A.D. He had with him a collection 
of manuscripts of Buddhist texts. 

He first resided in the monastery of Hing-fu sse ( ^ ^ ) and 

then removed to the Si-ming sse ( ® ^ ) at the imperial order. 

It was here that he translated some of his texts into Chinese in 
717 A.D. The Sramana Si ta (Siddha?) who was evidently of Indian 
origin acted as interpreter, ^ubhakara followed the Emperor to 
Lo-yang in 724 A.D., and settled in the monastery of Ta-fu-sien sse 
( ^ ). Here also he translated a few more works into 

Chinese. He died at Lo-yang in 735 A.D., at the age of 99 and was 
subsequently buried at Long-men. Subhakara was therefore born 
in 636 A.D.. during the reign of Emperor Har^avardhana. It is not 
impossible that he had seen in his boyhood the famous Chinese 
pilgrim^ Hiuan-tsang, either while he was residing in Nalanda or 
passing through Magadha. At least he had heard of him by reputa- 
tion during his own residence at Nalanda. 

Most of the texts translated by Subhakara into Chinese belongs 
to the mystic school of Mahayana that is generally known as 
Vajrayana. These are either dharanis or texts on mystic mandalas 
and mudras employed for the worship of Mahavairocana and other 
Buddhas. In fact Subhakara was the first to introduce the teachings 
of this school in China in a systematic manner. He along with Vajra- 
bodhi and Amoghavajra are considered to be ‘The three great 
teachers of Tantrik Buddhism in China’^ of the K’ai-yuan period 
(7I3-74I^ They founded the first school of Tantrik Buddhism in 
that country (Sino-Indian Studies, 1, 2, p. 86). 

The title of the present text Wu wei san tsang ch^an yao means 
“The essentials of dhyana (as taught) by the teacher of Tripifaka, 
Subhakara" T In the preface of the text it is said to be an abridge- 
ment of the essential doctrines of the Mahayana as taught by Subha- 
kara. It was compiled by a dhyana teacher of Hui-shan sse of Song- 
shan named King-hien ( ® ). The latter had a discussion with 

Subhakara and evidently took notes which were published later on. 
The colophon of the text however says that it was the dhyana teacher 
Hui-king ( SIP ) of Si-ming sse ( ) in the capital (i.e. Ch’ang- 

ngan) who first collected it. 

About King-hien of Song-shan 1 have not been able to collect any 
information. There is however mention of one Hui-king in the Song 
kao seng chaan (k. 24). It is said there that Hui-king was a monk of 
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the Ch*ong-fu sse ( ^ IS ^ ) in T’ai-yuan fu ( :i: Iff ). He 

translated the Ta yun /ting ( ) — Mahamegha-sutra- There is 

mention of an Empress in the Sutra. When the Empress T’ien-hou 
) came to know about it &he was much moved and paid great 
tribute to the translator. Hui-king learnt to recite holy texts at the 
age of three. When the Emperor saw it. he patted him on* the back 
and gave him a ha^aya. Later on Hui-king became a monk and 
established himself in his own monastery. He was widely respected 
and feared by the Buddhist monks for his severity in regard to those 
who were guilty of the breach of Buddhist monastic discipline. In 
his later life Hui-king gave himself to the practice of the law of 
dhyana and attained much success in that line. He died when he 
was more than 80 years old. 

The above account gives us an idea of the time when Hui-king 
lived. He was a contemporary of the Empress T’ien-hou (684-706 
A.D.) He had received the k.a§dya in his infancy from the Emperor 
who was evidently Emperor Kao-tsong (650-683 A.D.). Even if we 
suppose that he was 20 years old when the Emperor died, he must 
have lived up to 743 A.D. and was thus able to establish personal 
contact with Subhakara during the latter^s residence in the Si-ming sse 
at Ch'ang-ngan. Subhakara was at Ch’ang-ngan between 716 and 
724 A.D. when he shifted to Lo-yang. Hui-king was therefore about 
60 years old when he met Subhakara and it was probably under the 
latter’s influence that he took to the practice of dhyana. The bio- 
graphical notice on him clearly says that he took to this practice in 
the latter part of his life. 

It is thus possible to believe that Hui-king who was originally a 
monk of Ch’ong-fu sse of T’ai-yuan fu had been attracted to the 
Si-ming sse by the reputation of Subhakara a few years after the 
latter’s arrival there and had found the notes taken a few years earlier 
by King-hien of the oral teaching of Subhakara. These notes were 
edited by Hui-king and they constitute the present text. We have 
therefore reason to believe that these were authentic notes of the oral 
teachings of the famous Indian teacher. 

As the preface would have us believe the text contains the essen- 
tials of the teachings on Mahayana. But it is Mahayana in the most 
comprehensive sense. A study of the text will show that it contains 
teachings of the Mahayana not only in the general sense of the term 
but also in its special sense. 1 have therefore divided the text into 
three broad divisions : 
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I. Bodhisattoa-sila 

II. Andsrava^dharma-sila ; the practice of dhy ana, dhdrar:it and 

mudra, 

III, Breathing exercises as an expedient for the attainment of 
Samadhi. 


I 

Bodhisattoa-stla 

The first part of the text deals with Bodhisattva-sila. These con- 
tain the rules essential for initiation to the Mahayana. A text entitled 
Bo dhisattOa-Pratimoh^a-sutra containing such rules was published by 
Dr. N. Dutt in the Indian Historical Quarterly (Vol. VII, 2). The 
first part of the text, as noticed by Dr. Dutt, is a sort of manual of 
ordination and contains an enumeration of seven different rites : (i) 
Ydcandt entreating a Bodhisattva for initiation, (ii) Pdpadesana, 
enquiry whether sins have been committed or not, (iii) ^aranagamana 
taking refuge in Buddha, Dharma and Sangha, (iv) Parirxdmand — 
offering one’s own mewts to all beings for the sake of Bodhi, (v) 
Bodhiciitotpdda — awakening of the bodhi mind, (vi) Acdrayd~ 
bhiseka — selection of an Acarya and (vii) Vijfiapti — announcement. 
The same fundamental rules are found in the Bodhicarydvatdra of 
Santideva and have been enumerated by Dr. Dutt — (i) Vandand 
and Pujand, (ii) Saranagamana, (iii) Anumodand — expressions of 
approval of others’ merits, (iv) Ydcand or Adhye^and — entreating 
Buddha to be the guide of all beings, (v) Parindmand and (vi) — 
Bodhicitioipdda (Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism, pp. 302-5). The 
differences between the two lists are minor. 

Among the late compendiums Dr. Dutt has also referred to the 
Kriyd8aThgraha-pQnjik.d of Kuladatta of which there is a detailed 
notice by Dr. H. P. Shastri in his Catalogue of the Buddhist Manus- 
cripts of the Government Collection in R^A,S.B. (pp. 123-6). 1 have 

quoted the principal rules at the end of this study from the said 
notice of Dr. H. P. Shastri. The principal rules occur there as : 
(i) SararjLQgamana (ii) Panca Sik§dpada, (iii) Ydcand or Adhye§and 
(iv) Dasa Sik§op<ida, (v) Rules regarding robe, bowl etc., (vi) 
Observance of rules regarding ; iila, samddhi, prajnd, vimukti and 
vimul^ti-jndna-darsana. These rules^ as has been pointed out by 
Dr. Dutt have been borrowed from the Hinayanic rules of ordina- 
tion and have nothing specially Mahayanic in character. 
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In fact they are enumerated as such in another Mahayana 
compendium which is entitled Kriydsamuccaya which is as much 
used in Nepal as the Panjilid of Kuladatta. The Kriydsamuccaya 
may be later than the work of Kuladatta by about one hundred 
years. It contains a section called Po^adhavidhi (pp. 138-193, of 
the manuscript in my possession) which corresponds word for word 
with the first part of the Bodhisaitva-Prdtimoksasutra published by 
Dr. Dutt. 1 have reproduced the text at the end for facilitating a 
comparison with the text published by Dr. Dutt. The author of the 
Kriydsamuccaya thus frankly admits that it is a Po^adhavidhi, as 
current among the Hinayana schools and have no Mahayana 
character. The rules enumerated in it are almost the same as those 
of the Kriydsarhgraha. 

The followers of Mahayana always admitted the necessity of 
primary initiation according to the rules prescribed for the Hinayana 
or Sravakayana. Such initiation once received, the question arose 
whether one should go higher up the ladder. Rules of this higher 
spiritual discipline constitute the real Bodhisattva-sila or^ Bodhisattva” 
Prdtimok.sa, In this respect the text under consideration is a more 
comprehensive manual than the other works noticed above. 

In the first section are narrated the ordinary rules that are found 
in the Po§adha-oidhi and the Bodhisattva-Pratimok^a mentioned 
above. This section has much in common with the Hinayana rules 
of ordination. For the facility of comparison I have quoted the 
corresponding Sanskrit texts in extenso from the Kriydsarhgraha and 
the Kriydsamuccaya at the end. This section contains the following 
eleven items : 

I. Ciitdnusilana or the cultivation of the mind. It amounts to 
mental preparation of the candidate for initiation. The candidate 
first entreats all Buddhas, Bodhisattvas and other great personages 
for help in the matter. This corresponds to Ydcand of other texts.. 

II. Pujd — the candidate then worships the Buddhas, Bodhisattvas 
and great personages for help in the matter of initiation. This is 
not separately mentioned in other sources and seems to have been 
a part of Ydcand* 

III. Anusocand — the cadidate is then required to repent for the 
various kinds of sins committed by him and seek the protection of the 
Buddha and Bodhisattvas against further commission of such sins. 
This is not mentioned in other sources. 

IV. Sarar^agamana — The candidate then takes refuge in the three 
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jewels, — Buddha, Dharma and Sangha. Here there is a departure from 
the Hinayana conception of three jewels as the candidate takes refuge 
in : (i) tri-I^dya of the Tathagata, (ii) vaipulya-mahdy ana- dharma 

and (iii) avaivarttiJ^a^ sangha. In the other texts mentioned above 
there is provision for ^aranagamana but in the Hinayana sense of 
the term. 

V. Bodhicittdnusilana — cultivation of the Bodhicitta. This 
occurs in all the sources as it is the most important of all Bodhisattva- 
Silas. The candidate is required to take the vow that he will go on 
cultivating the Bodhicitta so long as he does not attain the Bodhi 
knowledge . 

VI. Papadesana — is the same as found in the other texts. The 
candidate has to be first questioned by the teacher whether he has 
committed the seven grave offences viz. killing a Buddha, killing the 
Arhats, killing the Upadhyayas and Acaryas and destroying the unity 
of the Sangha. If the teacher is satisfied that the candidate is immune 
from such offences then he may give him ordination. 

VII. Acaryabhiseha — it is not the selection of Acarya in the 
Hinayana sense. The candidate invites Buddha Sakyamuni to be 
his Upadhyaya, Manjusri to be the Karmacarya, and all Bodhi- 
sattvas and Mahasattvas to be his fellow students. 

VIII. Karma — it does not occur in the other texts as a separate 
item. In the present text it consists of the observance of three kinds 
of Silas — sarhvara-sila, h^sala sila and sattvdrtha-k.riyd-sila. These 
three kinds of silas are mentioned in the other texts and specially 
discussed in the Bodhisattva-bhiimu Dr. Dutt (ibid) has explained 
these terms with the help of the last mentioned work. Sarhoara~sila 
are the disciplinary rules for the Bodhisattvas and are to be practised 
by all candidates for Bodhisattvahood. Kusala-sila, also called 
Kusaladharma'sangrdhaho-stla consists of study, contemplation, medi- 
tation, insight (samathd, cittaihdgratd, samddhi, vipasyand) etc. 
which a candidate practises after being established in sila. Satiodnu- 
grahasila are eleven kinds of silas to be practised for the benefit of 
others such as helping all beings in their various useful works, helping 
them in their sufferings from disease etc., warning persons through 
religious discourses and so forth. 

IX. Simdbandha — this does not occur in other sources. It is not 
quite clear what it really means. It is explained in the text as simply 
a warning from the teacher to keep the three silas of the Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas so long as one does not attain the highest Bodhi. 
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X. The practice of the four adhi^ihanas — the four adhi^fhana- 
dharmas as enumerated in the text are : priyavadita, danarh, artha- 
caryd and samdrthata. These are the same as found in the Mahd- 
vyutpatti. They are not mentioned in the other sources. 

XI. The ten important stlas seem to be more or less the same 
as the Muldpattis and Sthuldpattis described in later literatures. 
The number of the Muldpattis is given as fourteen and that of the 
Sthuldpattis as eight in the Advayavajrasarh^raha (ed. by H. P. 
Shastri. p. 13). They are also mentioned in the Kriydsamuccaya 
(fol. 163 of my mss.) sometimes under more correct forms. The ten 
injunctions of Subhakara may be compared with the Apattis, 

(1) Not to turn down the Bodhicitta cf. Mulapatti no. 5 — bodhi- 

citta-paritydga. 

(2) Not to abandon the three jewels, cf. Mula. no. 2 — sugatdjnd- 
vilarfighana . 

(3) Not to speak ill of the three jewels cf. Mula, no. 6 — ydnatri- 
taya-nindane. 

(4) Not to have doubts as to the meaning of the Mahdydna- 

sutras cf. Mula. no. 9 — suddhdtma-dharma‘sandeha-{Kriyd- 
samuccaya • svahhava’-suddhadharme^u vicikitsd)^ 

(5-6) Not to speak such laws as may drive others to the two 
yanas, i.e. ^Sravaka and Pratyeka-Buddha-yanas, cf. Sthula* 
patti nos. 5 — yah sraddhesu sattvesu guhyadharmarate^u 
ca viparitarn samdk.hydtam, nos. 6 and 8 of the Sthulapattis 
are also similar — there are prohibitions of not to live 
with the Sravakas even for a week and not to divulge the 
true law to those who are attached to other laws. 

(7) Not to speak of the highest and excellent Mahayana before 
those who follow the Hinayana, cf. Sthulapatti no. 4 — guhya- 
dharmarh yadd dusfa na gopayati na§tadhih(?), Mulapatti 
no; 7 — guhydkhydne jane pak?G (Kriya, apariv drit a- sattvesu 
guhydhhydna, 

(8) Not to cultivate wrong views, cf. Mulapatti no. 8 & I I — 

jindtmaskhandha~du§ai^e f dharme§vanadvaydrope> 

(9) Not to speak before the Tirthikas that you keep the excellent 

sila for the highest bodhi, cf. Mulapatti no. 7 — referred 
to above. 

(10) Not to do anything injurious to living beings, cf. Mulapatti 
no. 4 — mahamaitri-vivarjana-* 

The agreement between the injunctions of Subhakara and the — 
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apattis is very close in many cases. But it is probable that the — 
dpattis had not been formulated in the time of ^ubhakara in the 
form we get them in the later compendiums. The fourteen Mu/a- 
patiis and the eight Sthuldpatiis in their present forms were conceived 
later than Fhe eighth century. 

With the enumeration of the ten injunctions the section of Bodhi- 
sattva-sila proper comes to an end. !§ubhakara then deals with 
other practices of Mahayana that properly belong to the domain of 
Vajrayana or Tantrayana. 


II 

A ndsrava-dharma-sila 

In the next section -J?ubhal^ara teaches the Imystic upaya by which 
one may quickly attain Bodhi knowledge. He calls it andsrava’ 
dharma-sila. It is also called the sila of the true law {satya^dharma- 
sila) It consists of the practice of dhydna, dhdrani and mudrd. 
The dharanis are to be recited after entering the dhydna at different 
stages. The dharanis prescribed by 6ubhakara are five in number 
of which the intermediate three are the most important as by 
practising them one may realise the Bodhicitta, attain the Bodhi 
knowledge and enter the mystic mandala respectively. The dharanis 
are to be recited three times each. If they are recited for a greater 
number of times the result comes more quickly. 

The practice of dhydna and mudrd is essential for the attainment 
of samadhi. These are to be practised in a solitary place where the 
mind is not disturbed by the external things. The mudrd to be 
employed is explained by ^ubhakara by symbolical terms. The 
words for the pdramitds stand for the various fingers. This is 
a practice commonly current in the Tantrik schools. The right hand 
is called punya ( ) and the left jnana ( ^ ). The fingers of 

the right hand beginning with the thumb are respectively called — 
dhydna ( ), vtrya ( M ). ), stla ( ^ ) and ddna ( M )* 

and those of the left hand in the same order are jhdna ( ^ ), hala 
( fl ) pranidhana ( IS9 ), updya ( ^ ) and prajnd ( These are 

also enumerated in the same way in the ordinary Chinese Buddhist 
compilations (cf. fOQ M P 9 published by the Sanghai Buddhist 
Text Publication House). Subhakara recommends that the mudra 
is to be made in seven different places in the upper part of the body. 
After making the mudra one should repeat the dharanis on the 
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rosary as many times as possible in one sitting. If one can tell them 
up to one hundred thousand times then various kinds of spiritual 
powers may be quickly attained. As regards the sitting posture 
Subhakara is in agreement with the earlier Yoga-sastras. He does 
not believe in sitting in postures that are painful. One should sit, 
according to him, in an easy pose, the best way being to sit with 
legs half-crossed. It is reasonable to believe, on Subhakara’s evi- 
dence. that the various complicated methods of sitting (asana) had 
not yet come into use. Subhakara also gives other details of the 
practice of dhyana. The eyes, he says, should not be either fully 
closed or kept fully open as both the practices are bad for attaining 
concentration of mind. The eyes should be kept, according to 
him, half shut. That this was the common practice among the 
yogis is also corroborated by other texts as well as old sculptural 
representations of Buddha and other famous religious teachers. The 
object of dhyana. according to Subhakara, is Buddha. But it is not 
the historical Buddha but all Buddhas in ten directions in the 
Dharmadhatu. The dharmadhatu is no longer an empty region but 
a world which is filled with innumerable Buddhas, Bodhisattvas etc. 
One has to approach all these Buddhas in dhyana and offer them 
worship in order to acquire their help and blessing in his upward 
march. This practice leads to the complete purification of the mind 
and the ultimate attainment of samadhi. 


Ill 

Breathing exercises and other practices 

In the last part of the text, Subhakara gives instruction on the 
breathing excercises and* other expedients for the attainment of 
samadhi. That the breathing excercises were current among the 
Buddhist from the very earliest times can be seen from the various 
teachings on anapdna. The Chinese translations of some of these 
Anapana-sutras go back to the second century and are attributed 
to Ngan She-kao. We will deal with one of these ancient texts in 
a future article. Subhakara^s method of breathing exercise is very 
simple. He says : '‘First think of breathing in and breathing out. 
It must go inside our body through all the joints and muscles. After- 
wards it goes out slowly through the mouth.... One should follow 
the distance it goes^ It again slowly comes in through the nose. 
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It goes to the joints and muscles all over the body. It is then allowed 
to go out and comes in three times. This is needed according to 
Subhakara for keeping the body fit. If one takes this exercise the 
body is not affected either by cold> heat or wind. Such a condition 
of the body is needed for the attainment of samadhi. In course of 
the breathing exercise the breath stops at a certain moment and 
different kinds of thoughts both k.usala and ak.usala, arise in the 
mind. The akusala thoughts are to be avoided as they are the cause 
of fear to the yogin. The k^sala thoughts should be retained as they 
help in attaining samyak. smrti and purity of mind. 

Subhakara describes^another peculiar practice which I have not 
been able to find elsewhere. It is a means of attaining concentration 
of mind and samadhi. ^ubhakara describes it in the following words: 

'‘At a quiet place make the ground level and clean. Its sur- 
face should have a length of 25 cubits. Erect two posts at the two 
ends. Pass a rope through them and attach it to the two 
ends. It is hung high up to the chest. Hold the rope by means 
of a bamboo tube which is big enough to be held in the hands. 
Turn the bamboo tube with the sun on the right. Go and come 
in a balanced way. The mind, quite composed, sees in the front 
up to 6 feet.’’ 

Although the Chinese text seems to be clear enough I have 
not been able to understand in what this peculiar practice consisted. 
It looks like dancing on the rope for which one must hold a bamboo 
in the hands in order to keep the balance. 

Subhakara also prescribes another means for attaining samadhi. 
It is a mental exercise which is described in the following words 

"Imagine a bright disc like the clear moon at a distance of four 
feet from the body, direct in front neither high nor low. It measures 
one cubit and is completely circular. Its colour is bright, it is 
shining both inside and outside and is without a like. At first you 
will not be able to get a long view of it but if you try attentively 
you will get it. After searching you can have a large view of it. 
.Then you will find its expansion increasing up to four feet, or 
double that size or becoming as big as to fill up the trvsahasra- 
mahasdhasra worlds.” 

Subhakara also gives an explanation why this practice is helpful 
in the attainment of samadhi. The moon is composed of four ele- 
ments and is bright. So it is compared with the intellect which has 
the same characteristics. I^ubhakara probably means to say that 
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concentration of the mind on the brightness of the moon outside leads 
to the attainment of an identity between the two, the mind and the 
moon and an ultimate projection of the mental faculties. The result 
is : “ Then you see only brightness and nothing else, not even the body 
and the mind. All dharmas are lost in emptiness./* ^ubhakara says 
that this emptiness should not be taken in the ordinary sense. It 
means ‘^absence of thought’’ or dyatana-sunyatd and not vacuity. 

These are some of the peculiar practices which Subhakara teaches. 
According to him samddhi is nirvi^alpa-dharma. The Buddhas as 
well as the lowest creatures are all the same. It is only the bad 
thoughts which cover them with aoidyd and visaya. This is the reason 
of their floating in the world of transmigration and becoming subject 
to birth and death. The state of samddhi is free.from this avidyd. 
In this regard Subhakara repeals the fundamental teachings of 
Buddhism. He also mentions several kinds of samddhis and bhumis 
or stages of spiritual progress* He states in this regard that a practised 
mind has five different aspects : (i) J^sana-cff/a, (ii) srotdpanna'citta 
(iii) madhura-citta, (iv) vidhvarhsana~viksipta~cHta, (v) ddarsa- 
citta* These indicate different capacities of the mind for realisation 
of the truth. 

On the whole the teachings of Subhakara as embodied in the 
present text offer a complete practical code of the Mahayanists of the 
7th and 8th centuries A.D. They indicate the peculiar mystic bent 
of the faith that was developing in that period. As such the text 
supplies us with an important landmark in the development of the 
Mahay ana Buddhism, 
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W a wei sari tsang chi* an yao 

[ 1 ] 

Subhakara was a Sramana, the teacher of Tripitaka of the 
Venuvanavihara ( ) at Nalanda in the city of Rajagrha of 

the country of Magadha in Central India. His name is translated 
in the T'ang language (i.e. Chinese) as Shan wu wei ( )-“good 

fearless."' He bdonged to a rich and noble family of the Ksatriya 
race. He discussed the law of Buddha with the Venerable Dhyana 
teacher of the monastery of Hui shan sse ( ) of Song-shan 

the Ho-shang King-hien (®S). He abridged the essential 
doctrines (W^‘) of Mahayana which quickly open the mind so that 
all beings quickly realise the law. He received the Karmavidhi of 
the Bodhisattvasila which is as follows • 

He who wants to enter the Mahayana must first of all cultivate 
the excellent bodhicitta. observe the Bodhisattvasila and keep the 
body-vessel (deha-bhanda ) pure. Then he can receive the 

law. Briefly speaking it is of eleven kinds : 

i. Cittdnusllana) the cultivation of the mind ( ). 

ii. Pujd, worship ( ). 

iii. Anusocandj repentence ( HRtS ). 

iv. Saranagamana, taking refuge ( ). 

v. Bodhicittdnusilana, cultivation of Bodhicitta ( ) 

vi. Pdpadesand — Enquiry whether sins have been committed 
or not ( MaSH ). 

vii. Acdrydbhiseka — choosing the Acdrya ( fSPJ ). 

viii. Karmavdcd ( ). 

ix. Stmdbandha ( jSS- ). 

*x. The practice of four adhi^thdna dharmas ( #0(8 ). 

xi. The ten important silas (+S^ Mulapatti?). 

1. Cittdnusllana b disciple so and so take refuge in all Buddhas, 

great Bodhisattvas and great Bodhi minds in ten directions. We 

make them our guide. May they save us from falling in the evil 

existence and show the men and gods the great road to nirvaiia. 

So we worship them to-day with great attention. 
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II. Pujd — We disciples so and so worship all the Buddhas, great 
Bodhisattvas and the great Bodhi minds with all that is. best in the 
world in the ten directions and with fragrant incense# flowers, 
banners and different kinds of good things. We now cultivate the 
mind for all times to come and worship with full attention.^ 

III. Anusocand — 1 disciple so and so (realise) that from the past 

without beginning till to-day all beings have been suffering from 
misery ( fe/esa, ) such as greed, anger, ignorance, hatred etc. 

The miseries much disturb the body and mind and make us commit 
all kinds of sins. The deeds of the body which are not good 
(akusala) are killing, robbing and committing sexual offence. I he 
deeds of the speech which are not good are telling lies, using bad 
words and practising duplicity. The deeds of th*e mind that are 
not good are greediness, anger and holding wrong view. All these 
miseries which are without beginning and end (i.e. numberless) conti- 
nually fetter the mind and the body. They let the body, mouth 
and the mind commit sins without limit. Some kill their parents, 
some kill the Arhats, some cause the blood flow from the body of 
a Buddha, some destroy the united Sangha, some calumniate the 
three jewels, some cause violence to living beings, some spoil 
the fast and the rules of conduct (sila), some drink wine, some eat 
meat and some commit similar other offences, endless and unthink- 
able. To-day with a sincere mind we practise repentence. Once 
we repent we destroy the continuity (of sins) for ever and we will 
not venture to commit them again. We place ourselves under the 
protection of the Buddhas and the great Bodhisattvas in ten direc- 
tions. Let our sins be destroyed. (So we worship them) with 
complete attention. 

IV. Saranagamana — 1 disciple so and so take refuge in the 
excellent tri-kaya of the Tathagata from the beginning of the present 
body up to the sitting on the Bodhimanda. 1 place myself under 
the protection of the Vaipulya-mahaydna-dharma-pitaka ( ^ 

I take refuge in the community of the avaivartika ( ) 


1 A Chinese note says ; You should teach the disciple to let his mind 
act. Let him think of all Buddhas in ten directions and present himself before 
the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, numberless like the sands of the Ganps, in the 
limitless dhatus and lands and seas as many as the atoms. Let him worship, 
praise and make offerings to each of the Buddhas. 
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Bodhisattvas. Let the Buddhas and the great Bodhisattv^as in ten 
directions recognise us. We worship them with complete attention. 

V. Bodhicittdnustlana — 1 disciple so and so take the vow to culti- 
vate the highest Bodhicitta beginning with the present body up to 
sitting on the Bodhimanda. 

Living beings without limit take the vow of crossing, 

Merit and knowledge without limit (they) wish to collect 

Means without limit they wish to learn, 

Tathagatas without limit they wish to serve, 

The path of anuttara Buddha they wish to attain. 

We now cultivate the mind and remove from it the two character- 
istics (la}i§dna) of dimadharma ( ). It clearly reveals the original 

knowledge ( ) i.e- bodhi which is the truth. By considering all 

things equal we attain the right knowledge. The mind is then fully 
attained and becomes all-good (samantabhadra). Let the Buddhas 
and the great Bodhisattvas in ten directions recognise us. We repent 
with complete attention (i.e. sincerely). 

VI. Pdpadesand — First enquire if the seven sins have been com- 
mitted. * (If they are committed) the teacher should not give ordina- 
tion. He should advise the disciple to repent. He must repent 
sincerely either for one week, two weeks, seven weeks or one year 
and become one of good character. If he does not become so, no 
ordination can be given. ^ 

You children of Buddha, have you killed father since the time of 
your birth > Have you killed mother ? Have you caused the blood 
of the Buddha’s body flow? Have you killed the Arhats, Upadhyayas 
and Acaryas? Have you destroyed the unity of the Sangha ? If you 
have committed any of the above sins you must confess it in the midst 
of all and practise repentence. Do not hide it. If you do so you 
will fall to the avici hell and have unlimited suffering. If you follow 
the teachings of Buddha, make the confession. Great sin will be 
destroyed and you will have a pure body. You will enter Buddha’s 
knowledge and get enlightened by the highest and right bodhi know- 
ledge. If you have not committed it (sin) you should answer ‘'no'*. 
You children of the Buddha, from today up to your sitting on the 

2 Chinese note — If the sin committed is light you should confess the 
guilt. You must not hide it. Otherwise great retribution will be in store for 
you. If other sins are not committed you should answer ‘^no”. 
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Bodhimanda» can you energetically keep the highest silas of all 
the Buddhas and the great Bodhisattvas and the best samvarasila 
{ ) ? So it has been called the tri-sarana-stla. Keep the 

samoarasila* Keep the h^sala stla ( ). Keep the sattodrtha^ 

kriijd’sila. ( )• You should follow it in this body up to your 

attainment of Bodhi. 

Can you keep this vow without lapses during all this time ? 

[Yes.] 

Can you do that during all this time without giving up the tri-sarana 
and the four vows ? 

[Yes.] 

Then cultivate the Bodhicitta and receive the Bodhisattva-sila. 

Let the Buddhas and the great Bodhisattvas in ten directions recog- 
nise and protect us. Let us not go back. Let us worship with com- 
plete attention. 

VII. Acdrydhhi^ekci — We disciples so and so, invite all the 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas in ten directions, the Bodhisattva Avalo- 
kitesvara, the Bodhisattva Maitreya, Akasagarbha Bodhisattva, 
Samantabhadra Bodhisattva, Vajradhara Bodhisattva, ManJusrT Bodhi- 
sattva, Vajragarbha Bodhisattva, Sarvanivarana Bodhisattva, and the 
assembly of all great Bodhisattvas who according to their previous vow 
came to the Bodhimanda to recognise us. We worship them with 
full attention. 

I disciple so and so, invite the Buddha ^akyamuni to be our 
Upadhyaya. We respectfully invite the Buddhas in ten directions to 
be our teacher for recognising the sila. We respectfully invite all 
Bodhisattvas and Mahasattvas to be our fellow-students of law. May 
all the Buddhas and the great Bodhisattvas have compassion for us 
and kindly accept our invitation. We worship them with complete 
attention. 

VIII. Karma — Listen, you all children of Buddha. Now for you 
is given the kcirma-d ana- sila. It is time to receive the sila. Listen 
attentively to what has been written on /eie-mo (karma). 

All the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas of the three worlds in ten direc- 
tions may remember their merciful intentions. You all children of 
Buddha, beginning from today till you sit on the Bodhimanda, learn 
the pure sila of all the Buddhas and Boddhisattvas of the past, present 
and future.. .It means keeping the sarn vara- sila, keeping the kusala- 
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sila and sattvartha-kriyd-sila , These three pure silas have been 
completely received^. We worship with full attention. 

IX. Simabandha — You all children of Buddha, beginning from 
today till you attain the highest Bodhi, should fully keep the three 
pure Silas of all the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. Now you have 
received the pure sila. Keep it thus^. We worship with full atten- 
tion. 

X. The practice of the four adhisthand dharmas. You all 

children of Buddha, you have cultivated the Bodhicitta and practised 
the Bodhisattvasila as mentioned above. You should then practise 
the four adhi^thdna dharmas and the ten important silas. You 
must not violate them. The four dharmas are.* to make charity- 
danam to use agreeable words-priyavddita ( ), to do 

beneficial acts ^artha-cart/a ( ) and to work in unity samd- 

ndrthatd ( ^ ). If you wish to curb your endless desire and to do 

good to other living beings practise charity. If you wish to control 
anger, vanity and other troubles of the mind and to do good to others 
use agreeable words. If you wish to do good to others and fulfil your 
original vow, do acts beneficial to others. If you wish to be acquain- 
ted with learned men and not to let good minds be destroyed, 
work in unity (with them). ' 

XI. The ten important- silas : You all children of Buddha receive 
the Bodhisattva-sila. I shall now speak on the ten important'silas. 
You should carefully listen : 

(1) . You should not turn down the Bodhicitta. It is harmful for 
those who want to become Buddha. 

(2) . You should not abandon the three jewels and take refuge in 
the religion of the Tirthikas which is harmful to the law. 

(3) . You should not speak ill of the three jewels and the teachings 
of the three yanas. It goes against the Buddha-sattva. 

(4) . If you cannot understand the deep meaning of the Mahayana 
8utra8> do not have any doubts. A common man (prthag-jana) cannot 
understand it. 

(5) . Even to men who have not cultivated the Bodhicitta you 
should not speak such laws as may drive them to the practice of the 
two yanas. Otherwise you will violate the original vow. 

3 Chinese note — to be said three times. 

4 Chinese note —to be said three times. 

5 Chinese note — these four laws relate to conduct. 

5 
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(6) . When some people have already cultivated the Bodhicitta do 
not speak to them such laws as may destroy the Bodhicitta and lead 
them to the two Yanas. You will otherwise destroy the seed of the 
three jewels. 

(7) . To those who follow these Yanas and have wrong views you 
should not speak at once of the highest and excellent Mahayana. For 
there is fear of abuse and great mischeif. 

(8) . You should not cultivate the wrong views. It will lead to the 
destruction of the good foundation. 

(9) . You should not yourself speak before the Tirthikas that you 
keep the excellent sila for the highest bodhi. This makes them 
jealous and seek for such silas. When they cannot keep them they 
abandon Bodhisattvasila. Both are harmful. 

(10) . You should not do anything injurious or not beneficial to the 
living beings. You should not ask others to do that or feel happy 
when you see others doing that. It is contrary to the law of doing 
good to others and to the nature of a compassionate mind. 

Such is the Bodhisattvasila that 1 have now given you. You 
should observe these pure silas and let no mistakes be committed. 
Then the pure sila concerning the three refuges are received. 


[ n 1 

You should also gradually receive the vipasyana jnana ( ), 

its methods, the law of dhyana and other excellent things of the 
Mahayana. You should have a desire to receive this law. It is very 
deep and profound and you should not reveal it to others as a be- 
liever is rarely found. Give the secret religion according to capacity. 
First of all speak on the diflFerent upayas and then communicate the 
teachings of the Aryas. Let firm belief grow so that the net of doubts 
may be destroyed. Then one^s mind is fully illuminated. 

The master of the Tripi^aka, Subhakara, then said: The force of 
the Kusalamula ( ) of all beings is nof the same. The teachings 

of the Aryas have not been given in the same way. You should not 
hold one law against others. Even you cannot obtain birth amongst the 
gods and men, not to speak of attaining the highest law. One may 
become Buddha by doing charity (dana). One may also become a 
Buddha by observing the sila. One may also become Buddha by 
patience (k^anti), energy (oirya), meditation {dhyana), prajfid etc. or 
by following any of the eighty-four thousand ways of the law. To-day, 
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according to the Vajro^ni^a-sutra ( ^ W3 IS JE5 ), I am going to give 
you an updya by practising which you may become a Buddha. If 
you listen to what 1 say, purify your mind and practise meditation 
peacefully. 

The master of the Tripi^aka then remained seated in his place 
in the midst of the assembly not moving from his seat, quiet as if 
entering the dhyana. After a long time he woke up from his medita- 
tion and looked on four kinds of people (around him). All of them 
bowed to him with folded hands and showed respects to him again 
and again. 

The master of the Tripitaka after a while said : Formerly you 
received the pure Bodhisattva-sila. Now you should receive the 
sila of the pure undeflled law {anasrava-dharma-s'ila M fft ) 

which is the very essence of all Buddhas. You can then enter the 
dhyana. On entering the dhyana you should recite the dharani. 
The dharani is ultimately the same as the law of Buddha. This leads 
to an ocean of all knowledge. It is the sila of the true law (saiya- 
dharma-slla) . Nobody should be allowed to hear the secret of this 
law at once. If one wants to hear it he should first receive the 
following dharaiii : 

^ (?) 

This dharani should be recited three times. Then let him hear 
the sila and other secret laws so that he may have all the rules of 
the pure Vinaya of the Bodhisatlvas. Its merits are innumerable. 
Then for cultivating the mind the following dharani is given : 

This dharani should be recited three times. Then the Bodhicitta 
should be cultivated with firmness and without any lapse up to the 
attainment of Buddhahood. Th^n for realisation the following 
dharani is given : 

This dharani should be recited three times. Thereby one may 
get the treasures of the deep silas and acquire the knowledge of all 
seeds (SS). This quickly leads to the realisation of the excellent 
Bodhi. It is the sound of all the Buddhas unified and uttered 
simultaneously. Then for entering the domain of the Bodhisattva- 
carya the following dharani is given : 
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If this dharani is recited three times it leads to all kinds of 
initiation (abhi^eka) and establishment in the mandala. One can 
then hear all the secret laws without hindrance. After getting the 
Bodhisattvabhiseka (initiation to Bodhisattvahood) one gets the 
dhyana. This is the sila of the undefiled secret law (anasrava-). 
Then for the protection of the initiated the following dharani is 
given : 

By repeating it one hundred times you can remove all obstacles. 
The three karmas are purified. The sins are removed. The evil 
one (mara) can no longer disturb you. The practice is like the pure 
white silk which may be easily coloured. When the sins and 
obstacles are all destroyed you realise the samadhi quickly. Then 
for the Carya the following dharani is given. 

The method of recitation is to repeat either of the two dharanis 
(at a time) but not in pairs. Otherwise there is fear of taxing the mind 
too much and losing full attention. 

Those who want to enter Samadhi should keep away from all 
worldly affairs at the time of first learning. Alone, in a solitary 
place he should sit cross-legged. First make the mudra for your 
protection. Combine the dana (the little finger of the right hand) 
with the prajna (the little finger of the left), raise iila (ring finger 
of the tright hand), k.§dnti (middle finger of the right hand) updya (ring 
finger of the left hand) and pranidhana (middle finger of the left). 
The two hands are in an interlacing position. Then vlrya (fore-finger 
of the right hand) and bala (fore-finger of the left) are joined and 
raised. Then open the heart ( ? ) a little, and join the dhyana 

(thumb of the right hand) and the jfiana (thumb of the left) and raise 
them. This makes the mudra (complete). The first mudra is made 
on the top of the head, the scpnd on the forehead, the third on the 
right shoulder, the fourth on the left shoulder, the fifth on the heart, 
the sixth on the right knee and seventh on the left knee. While 
making the mudras, repeat each of the dharanis mentioned above, 
seven times in all the seven places, the last mudra being made on 
the top of the head. Xherf repeat the dharanis on the rosary. If 
you can repeat it from 200 or 300 times to 3000 or 5000 times at 
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each sitting then repeat them fully for a lo-ch’a (lak§a) times. By 
doing 80 you can attain various siddhis. It increases the strength 
and sustaining power of the body. The body is to be kept erect as 
before with legs half-crossed, the right leg on the left. They need 
not be fully crossed. When legs are fully crossed it becomes painful* 
The mind is then distracted by pain. It is then difficult to attain 
concentration of mind. If from the beginning one can sit fully cross- 
legged then that is the best thing. The head is kept straight looking in 
a level, the eyes are neither fully opened nor completely closed. If 
they are fully opened the mind is distracted. If they are fully closed 
then also the mind is distracted. ^Don^t be attracted by outside object. 
After sitting peacefully one should direct the mind to worship and 
repentence. First let the mind see Buddhas in ten directions in 
the assembly of men and gods, teaching the law to the four 
assemblies. Then you should see your own self doing the three 
acts of respecting, worshipping and praising all the Buddhas one 
by one. The man who gets this vision should clearly distinguish 
himself and see it* as if it were before his own eyes. After this 
he should take his mind to the world of all gods and men in ten 
directions and worship with flowers, scents, banners, drink and 
food and various kinds of precious things. The emptiness of all the 
Dharmadhatu is then filled up. Worship all the Buddha, the great 
Bodhisattvas, the Dharmakaya, the Sambhogakaya, and the Nirmaiia- 
kaya, the Caryaphala and the great assembly. The man who 
worships them can direct his mind to the presence of each of the 
Buddhas and the great Bodhisattvas and can acquire the highest 
sincerity. This leads to repentence : We, from time immemorial till 
now, have been floating in birth and death with mind afflicted 
by troubles. We have been doing acts of body, speech and mind 
in numberless ways. To-day we are only full of repentence. By once 
repenting we destroy the continuity of k^rnna. We will not do any 
more karma. We only wish that all the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas by 
the power of their great mercy may protect us and accept our 
repentence. Let our sins be immediately destroyed.® 

You should then take the following vow : I have been long floating 
in the past, then practised the Bodhisattvacarya, obtained benefit for 


6 Chinese note — it is called adhydtma-guhya-anuiocand. which is the 
highest and the best. 
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the numberless living beings. By practising the dhyana and by 
steadfastly practising the Virya we have protected the three karmas 
( m ). By doing this we have acquired merits as numerous as the sands 
of the Ganges. So also we have acquired the Buddhaphala. We now 
wish that all the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas through their merciful 
power may protect us and let us win these merits, and quickly allow us 
to attain Samadhimukha-yoga and Dharant yoga. May they allow us 
to acquire all the purity of nature {svabhavasuddhata). If you fully 
take this vow you will immediately attain spiritual success (siddhi) 
without hindrance. 


[ HI J 

After this you should learn breathing. Breathing is as follows : 
First think of breathing in and breathing out. It must go inside 
our body through all the joints and muscles. Afterwards it goes 
out slowly through the mouth. You should think that the breath 
is as white as snow and as liquid as milk. One “should follow the 
distance it goes. It again slowly comes in through nose. It goes 
to the joints and muscles all over the body. It is then allowed to 
go out and come in three times. If you do this breathing the body 
will no longer suffer from cold, heat, wind etc., and all will be 
pacified. After this learn Samadhi. 

The master of the Tripitaka, Subhakara then said : The first 
learners may get frightened at the thoughts that arise when the 
breath stops. So some try to get rid of thoughts completely. It is 
not possible to succeed in that. The thoughts are of two kinds — 
huiala and a^usa/a. The akusala thoughts should be avoided from 
the beginning. Don^t let the kusala thoughts be destroyed. The 
man who follows the true and correct practice should first of all 
follow right memor 3 ' (samyak.smrti) in an increasing manner. After- 
wards this leads to complete purity. As a man who learns to shoot 
becomes a good marksman by long practice so also (by long practice) 
one can attain the nUcitta-samjnd ( ) and remain firm in 

samadhi. Then there is no more fear of the rising of thoughts. 
There is fear of it only at the time of the first practice- 

Next you should practice samadhi. What is meant by samadhi 
is nothing but nirvikt^lpd-dharma ( M M ® ). So it is called the 
knowledge of the great and full mirror 91^). Beginning with 
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all Buddhas above down to the senseless creatures all are of the 
same class^ no more and no less. But impure and bad thoughts 
cover them with avidya and visaya. This is why they float in the 
world of transmigration, are subject to birth and death and cannot 
attain Buddhahood. So those who practise should remain firm and 
peaceful. They should not be attracted by objects. Imagine a 
bright disc like the clear moon at a distance of four feet from the 
body, direct in the front neither high nor low. It measures one 
cubit and is completely circular. Its colour is bright, it is shining 
both inside and outside and is without a like. At first you will not 
be able to get a long view of it but if you try attentively you will 
get it. After searching you can have a large view of it. Then you 
will find its expansion increasing up to four feet, or double that 
size or becoming as big as to fill up the tri-sahasra-mahasahaara 
worlds. You can clearly distiguish it. It appears clearly to you 
although it is beyond (the ordinary) sight. Then slowly return to 
the original nature. When you first saw it, it looked like a moon. 
But when you will have gone round, it no longer looks square or 
circular. This sort of seeing enables you to remove all hindrances 
and attain samadhi. This samadhi is known as ti tsUen san hien 
{ :^ ttr H Ef ). With its help you can advance slowly through the 
dharmadhatu. It has been spoken of in the Sutras as the first bhumi — 
so it is known as the prathamd-hhumi , This method was not known 
before but now you can get it for the first time. As you get great 
Joy from it the first bhumi is called ^udn-hi ( fK ¥ ) — mudita. No 
distinction is made (in this bhumi). Further-more, as in the case 
of the moon, the purity of nature has three aspects : firstly it is purity 
of hsiture {svahhava-suddhata) free from greed, desire and impurities; 
secondly, it is perfectly cool being free from anger and passions ; 
thirdly, it is bright being free from ignorance and foolishness (lit. 
darkness). 

The moon is composed of the four elements (mahdbhutas), which 
are ultimately destroyed. So is the moon seen by all people. They 
take it for comparison with the intellect. Practice means seeing it for 
a long time and attaining success (siddhi). One should not go either 
too slow or too fast. Then you see only brightness and nothing else, 
not even the body and the mind. All dharmas are lost in emptiness. 
But this should not be taken as emptiness. It is absence of thought 
( ) and iience it is dycildnd-sunydtd and not vacuity. It may be 

realised after a long practice. Then you are in a state of yoga without 
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obstacle ( ) whether walking, sitting, staying or lying down 

or thinking at all times and in all places. You are then no longer 
moved by wrong thought, greediness, anger, foolishness or any other 
trouble (klcsa). Once destroyed they will not arise again. Nature is 
always pure. Go on practising in this way till you attain Buddhahood. 
This is the only method and there is no other method. This is the 
way of the inner light of the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. It is not 
within the access of the two yanas and the Tirthikas. The merits of 
the law of all Buddhas are as numerous as the sands of the Ganges. 
They cannot be attained by any other method. You can r-ealise them 
with this (method) alone. If you can unfold one letter you can speak 
on numberless laws. In one moment (1^§ana) you awaken all Dharmas. 
This is the state of isvara ) in which there is no obstacle. 

There is then no going, no coming, no rise and no destruction. All 
attain samata (^^). By advancing slowly you can at last attain 
self-illumination. It is not possible to speak more fully about it. 

The master of the Tripitaka, Subhakara, then said *. After practice 
and attainment of success you will be in that state of mind which has 
five aspects : the first is k,^dna-ciita- This citta sees the way by one 
smrti-yogd ). It is quickly lost and forgotten. It is like 

the lightning at night which quickly appears and disappears. So it 
is called ksana. The second is the srotdpannd-ciitd ( — when 

one has already seen the way and thinks of it more and more without 
stopping. It is like the current falling. So it is called srotapannacitta. 
The third is the mdhurd-citta ( Sff ^ 'C' ) — when through the accumu- 
lation of endless efforts sunyata is attained and the body and mind be- 
come light (i.e. to attain prasrabdhi) and a taste of the way is obtain- 
ed. So it is called madhufa. The fourth is the vidhvamsdnci-vil^^ipta- 
citta ( ftSfiSC'C' ) by this either you energetically rise at once or give up 
the practice. Both are against the way and so it is called the vidhvam- 
sdnu-viksiptd’ citta. The fifth is the adarsa-citta ( ) — one goes 

away from the scattered and troubled state of mind and sees the round 
bright light. Then nothing else remains. So it is called adarsa-citta. 

If these five cittas are understood and realised by oneself then 
the three yanas, the common people (prthag-jana) and the sages 
(aryas) will be distinguished. All of you who are practising, first 

practice meditation ( ^ ). You should practise the secret methods 
(guhyopaya i|8 W ^ ® ) of all the past Buddhas and hold and 
practise the law of meditation. First of all get the yoga of all the 
dharanis. So you should practise the four dharanis that follow : 
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This dharani can make you attain the vipaiyand'siddhi 

This dharani can make your vipasyand undecaying. 

^ ^ 

This dharani can make your vipasyand gradually attain vastness. 

This dharani can make your vipasyand vast and then make again 
gradually contracted. 

These are the four dharanis. This is the Bhagavan. It is the 
secret upaya of the self-illumined law which opens the mind of the 
students and quickly enlighten them. If you wish to attain samadhi 
in the four iryapathas ( ) then always repeat these dharanis. 

Always cultivate it in your mind and do not give it up for a moment. 
It will never fail you. You all who practise samadhi should know 
the rule of walking ( ). 

At a quiet place make the ground level and clean. Its surface 
should have a length of 25 cubits. Erect (two) posts at the two ends. 
Pass a rope through them and attach it to the two ends. It is hung 
high up to the chest. Hold the rope by means of a bamboo tube 
which is big enough to be held in the hands. Turn the bamboo tube 
with the sun on the right. Go and come in a balanced way. The 
mind, quite composed, sees in the front up to 6 feet. In this way 
practise samadhi and control the mind in its original state. Clearly 
realise the truth and don’t let it be lost. Put one foot down and 
repeat a dharani. In this way repeat the four dharanis from the 
beginning to the end. Repeat them without stop. If you feel tired 
then sit quietly. 

The man who practices it thus, realises the upaya, if he goes deep 
and proceeds energetically. The mind then becomes as strong as 
the vajra, unshakable, unchangeable and armed with a very strong 
armour. The mind becomes strong and sharp. Take vow to practise 
it till the end. Do not go back and get moved to the last. Do not 
learn many things that raise doubt in the mind. It is passing time in 
vain. The law has no two characters. Both the mind and speech 
are lost in it. Without the means fupaya) you cannot enter it otherwise. 

Sanskrit {^) and Chinese (01) are different languages. One 
cannot understand the one without translating it into the other. 1 have 


6 
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instructed what I rerrember to be written down so that those who are 
ignorant a|fOUt it may be instructed to do this. The dhyana teacher 
Hui-king (pH) of the Si-ming sse in the capital first collected 

it. It has now been found out again and put in order. With our 
heads bent let us say fully : 

Obeissance to the Buddhas in ten directions. 

Truth is like the nectar in the bottom of the sea. 

To the three sages, the ten Aryas, the Arhats and the Bhik^u- 
sangha. 

We pray so that they may increase the power of our memory 
(smrti’balci) by their wonderful power. 

Rare are the dharaii^s and the essentials of the dhyana. 

Cultivate the full, bright, vast, great mind. 

We accordingly praise it now 

And get benefit for all beings of the dharmadhatu. 



Kriyasamuccaya 

f pp. 137’'. 139" ] 

[I] jr«rr^ 

^ VPT^ I ?lT=^T?:^Sf^^TlTT ^RT^T^T- 

JTTciTfTcr^ ^ f 55 r?jr 1 % ^'^5 w r 

Ji?TT m4 ^ fcf wjft^' ^sg4tf^ ^ 

?r%^f«r?Tc^: Jii?Ti=^r 4 w wtF^ 3 % ^rsi^fr 
I STR^^JIW II II 

[11 J ^f^JTTJTT ^%?TTcq2I fJT 

f 5 JT5T^T^»ir^ JTfip"? 3 tit?iT.ra ^jg^T- 

n^fjf fg:T?RmJ»' I irqf I |»T 

fir^^rg^T^r^T uTR^rr^tf^JT^^ffrr^^ft vr^^nr^if n^F^rgfi^ Jifr^T^ ’•tam 1 
I fJT f^^frgrr^iJf 
>Ti!iRr ^ II n 

[III] ^rtSf^FTT rri I flR^gaRR 

?rRWTg 7 ?n?w«ng 5 wra ^ aft^nur^r ?rlir^ alwT'RT^T 1 Jf^rr- 

5 ft?rRin«acgtiH?rf<^^ ¥r>T?F# qfr^fsr^rRT^ ^f^^fTgg.'rra ^^r^Fshr- 
^sf^FF^fjR ?rf^fii«T^?r I 2 f«n % ?fl?r^ST 55311^ ^- 

gn^rf^ '^jt^ niRT^c^igsrr^cr 1 1 %f«riiT 

^rr^r^^iTf^wti ^Ffs^f^reRRr =^ 3 ^:^sgfT?:PTf 
f^gg?Tl^^Tf% II 11 gnftfsRTRT fit ^ftfSRtfvWRT 

gn-^T^Ri^ mx^<r 11 Tfr?iww*rJFf ^fvT^^tgjrrTl#^ n 

1 From here up to the end of the 3rd paragraph the text agrees closely 
with the text of Bodhisattva-Pratimoksa-sutra published by Dr. N. Dutt 
{loc, cit.) 
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[IV] %s3?m ii 

?T*pwrf?: sntuTf^^f 

HfI*I 5IHiri%MldldL t tr^T^gq^TTT ^ f^TOgTT^^I 

sn^ijTf^cf sfT?! aninf%qT?rrr 5i%f%?:;TTfJT i a«i^5nFir 

?rg1%vft^ ?f3«TH?T i 

§U^^?I5RT^^5f =? 

JtfR 3i?fm3Tfrra: ^»ifiT«2n=^T?Tf[. g?:T4^iT?i 5WT^^«TT^Trj: =^ 

I ctsTifg^sTTm ^ 

§u^^jf»T?ra*iT^«rR =Er afr^r ^^fiT^rrrTfi: ^iTfiT'^2TT=aRTfiC 
f?r^T5Twg%# ?Rga;df>T ^ m ^T=arq] i vr^' 

II 


[V] 5I^r ?ftfi!J?TW’TH=TlfJT 

i srT=aT4 ^igwmr 

?»Tr %^TgarTT5T ^%nTftr^ =!TTq?t^ g5%^s?TF?RT: ^TtaT%^^ig. asi:^- 
?r«iT ?iTt?T?g?ng JT^q^TSTfiT^^iraTfs^firara^T'flRw?^^- 
?^nt5RTf%?rTf!: w ii 

f^' II 


[VI] K ^ gt^RT- 

JT^?nstRa;^^gq I gwr Rf>'*r i i 

g®»urf^ «iwT<t g^«r«Trftf ar^mg atTOTf^tff^^vr^i^ cf«ri»rcr: 

'f^?wf^^^fr^ I 'ftT«rf¥ar ii 



Kriyasamgrahapanjika 

(H. P. Shastri, Catalogue. pp. 123-126) 

(l) *r5wrfii i w 

^mrqjRsrq-q; i ’T^rfir i ( ) 

(II) ^5fiT?«f^TiTt ?ii^5tW armif^qigr?): i 

^f1%csf^J?T ^nq^gfl-qaT^^rci: qf^TTTfq i 
^ffqc«T?nqr ^rrq^jfl'q ^jrrfq^qt'qT^rfi a1%%:JTrfii i 
^ftn«fjTTOr 2iTf33fi'q wqr^ra; i 

JIRtxSftq 3?:i#^^JT?iaiTT^?!!rRrcl qfcr^^qTfq i ( %^fq ) 

(III) ?rfftrc^'?rmr sTr% i jmfsrB^ n ( fj^fq ) 

OTT«!TT^ I ( fw^fq ) 

qrq^srtq qftRrsnfir a^qT%»f i ( f??Tfq ) 

qT5fiTc«J5TT*n qTqr?5f)q f^i^rrqqii; I 

^5fiT?«T5TrJTT qrqj-iftq >?*? i^RRTqqqj^ i 

wf ftT?«r^Ti7r qrq^fjftq Jnr’u ’Tmwirqqq; i ( fw^fq ) 

(IV) qiffilrST^TTUT ^ITqJsftq qrqjlRrqraq^qqfr I 

qsT%JTT#q %qTJTTJqklRf?rT %^T?Tr?Tg%# ?Tg^df»T % 

Wf'?T) qrqoRtq ^^^rfRq?§J^5^qTqK§^m^q?iqqr^?*riflI5T 
?^q)?fqTf^qi?rfn;>irf^q;rfiirwT?:?j^^?iJiqjrfT!fr^rqir^>Tl3R5rT?tCT?:5r?i- 
qRfqiTfi: qfg^rJT: I 

qr^i^rcqjiiqT qiqFJsftq »4IITOT fe^iq^ ^rmqT^qTftf I 

fiT?*RTtrT qrq^gftq si?5f^wfTwii%^Tq? ?r;Ti^ i 

?TffiTc«f«TTWr ?rTq53ftq OTqT^q^jpjj%^q5f I 

^?fijc«THT*r R^q^qqr^^Tqq^q({| f^| ^rq^ I 

SfffflcW-TRT STTq^sftq 3Si?r«l»|4<^|^iqjf%^q^ ^T^T^^TTfiT I 

sT5f^c«fsfwr JTR^q ftr^rq^ ^rui^^iTlqr i 
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srffiTc«fsTTflT *Ti5rFr?«ir^'T^t?:n^ ?T»ii^rfiT i 

?rffijf*niTTrT 5rr?T^7^?i5if^5?i]rl?:iiw i 

( ) 

(V) ?iff*Tc«r5fWT 3r-%qrTfiT ^ ^ft^t 

?f«T7it*T>TRrf'T0g I 

^rs^qrfi? ? 3f 
Tgrt'msinii^rarf^f%^5 > 

?rffjTcS!)'^rirr ^r^^rqifir ^ 'Ti^ ^f^wsR f^mrsrsr- 

W5fiTc«r5TTJTr 3Tr^T?:4 3l€ili?aTrfj7 ^r ^T^‘RHi'*i«i3>f^'^«6l- 
I 

3Tffl^«I^JrT >^s^3TTftT I ( ) 

3<m^Tq ... [ J 

3rr=^r?:4?f«rr ... [ fwm ] 

vir^qrfiT 

?:r5i^5r»HT^rT^ «r R^TTfif ...... nTJTST^irft’r^T'iBft’T^’TnJTJir^ 

»?R3TTfiT 

'Tr?f vn^^ifir f^t^wt^R- 

'TR^TT^ I 

3rfft?sr5n*ir «rRqk*fTH*^m'i?5i^ i 

(VI) srfft^cWTJn arrant 5 T^t «i%5t 

'Ttqr'q I 

. . . . . . ^WTf^R«F?«l . . . . . . f^5f%5^- 

^5W ( ) 

"•P. C. Bagchi. 


Printed by J. C. Sarkhel at the Calcutta Oriental 
Press, Ltd., 9, Panchaiiwn Ghosh Lane, Calcutta. 



Smo-Indian Relations — 

The Period of the United Empires (II) 

The political decadence that started towards the end of the T^ang 
period continued even after the assumption of power by the Song 
dynasty. The loss of control over Central Asia, the internal strifes 
and constant menace of foreign invasion gradually contributed to the 
weakening of the central power. The very same factors brought 
about the disruption of political life in contemporary India and 
removed the possibility of its unification under a suzerain ruler. These 
are the reasons for which we do not hear of any official contact 
between India and China in this period. 

But religion was still an important and powerful factor in the life 
of the people of the two great countries. The Chinese and the Indian 
monks were still inspired by an indomitable zeal for keeping the 
light of the law burning. This zeal alone kept the Buddhist churches 
in China and India united for a few centuries more in spite of the 
unfavourable political and social conditions in both the countries. 

Five Chinese inscriptions were discovered from Bodhgaya. The 
first of these inscriptions was engraved by a Chinese Buddhist monk 
named Che-yi who had come to India towards the end of the 1 0th 
century. Che-yi probably did not go back to China. The other four 
inscriptions belong to the eleventh century. The second is due to a 
Chinese monk named K'o-yun, the third to Yi-ts^ing and Yi-lin and 
the fourth to Shao-p’in, all dated 1022 A. D. The last bears the name 
of Hiuan-wen who was sent by the Song Emperor T’ai-tsong to set 
up a votive stupa near the Vajrasana at Bodhgaya. It is dated 1033 
A. D. They are indicative of certain activities of the pious Buddhists 
in China to keep up the relations with the Buddhists of India. There 
are a few other references to such activities in the Chinese records of 
which Chavannes made a special study in his now famous article — 
Lea Inscriptions Chinoises de Bodhgaya (Revue de Thistoire des 
Religions, 1696). We are giving below translations of extracts from 
his article to show to what extent the Buddhists were active Mn China 
in this period. 

“The Chinese pilgrims who went to India in this period were 
numerous. As early as 964 A. D. when the Song dynasty had come 
into power only for five years, 300 monks started for the Holy Land. 
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They travelled for twelve years. One of them named Ki-ye has left 
a short account of his travels. The year following their departure# 
the monk Tao-yuan came back from the west after an absence of 18 
years. In 966, 156 persons among whom there was one Hing-k’in 
responded to an invitation from the Emperor who wanted to send a 
mission to India. In 978. Ki-ts’ong and his companions came back 
from India# Kuang-yuan came back in 982, Fa-yu came back in 983 
and left again for India just after his return, Ts e-huan came back 
between 984 and 987 and Ch’ong-ta who was away from China for 
ten years returned in 989 (990p). Last of all in 1031, Huai-wen who 
had gone to India twice, left for India for the third time. He came 
back in 1039 and it was during this mission that he set up in 1033 an 
inscription which has been preserved at Bodhgaya. 

^‘Besides these men there were certainly others of whom the 
historians have kept no account* None of the authors of the ins- 
criptions of 1022 is mentioned either in the Fo'tsu-t^ ong-hi or in the 
history of the Song dynasty. If they could be forgotten, there is no 
knowing how many others had shared the same fate. We know 
besides that there were in 982 a number of Chinese monks at the 
Imperial court who knew Sanskrit. It is probable that they had been 
to India for their studies. 

“The most important thing is that a good number of these monks 
did not travel as common men. Some of them had been entrusted 
by the Emperor with quasi-official missions. The 157 men who left 
in 966 A.D, were furnished with letters patent ordering all the kings 
of Central Asia and Northern India to help them with guides. 
Similarly Fa-yu who was to follow the route passing by Sumatra 
about 983 A.D. had received credentials for the principal kingdoms 
in that island. On their arrival in India the pilgrims had often to 
carry out certain religious duties in the name of their Emperor. Kuang- 
yuan who came back in 982 could prove by a letter from an Indian 
Prince that he had given on behalf of the Emperor a ka§aya to the 
Buddha at Bodhgaya. Huai-wen was acting directly on behalf of 
the Emperor Jen-tsong and the Empress in building a stupa at 
Bodhgaya in 1033 A.D. The Indian monk Kio-kie who came to 
China in 1010 A.D. was given by the Imperial order a gold embroi- 
dered ka^aya for presentation at the Vajrasana. Even in the T’ang 
period, the pilgrims were not entrusted with such missions. The 
first Song emperors alone utilised the services of the monks for their 
personal religious duties. 
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‘‘While the Chinese Buddhists were being drawn to the Holy 
Places by their pious beliefs> the Indian monks were also streaming 
into the Chinese court where they were assured of warm reception. 
We have probably too much ignored the considerable role that the 
Indians played in the propagation of their faith* The interest aroused 
by the Chinese pilgrims has thrown into the background the work 
accomplished by their Indian coreligionists. In fact the Chinese 
translations of texts belonging to the Tripitaka was as much the work 
of the one as of the other. The foreign monks came to China 
not in the T’ang period only* In the lOlh and the 1 1 th centuries 
Buddhism was still flourishing enough in the country of its origin 
to enable those missionaries who wanted to preach their religion to 
go abroad. It was perhaps the last ray of the light that was on the 
point of being extinguished. But till then divine flame was always 
burning and exerting its vivifying influence up to North China. In 
972 A.D. the Sramanas K*o-che, Fa-kien, Chen-li, Su-ko-t'o and 
forty other monks of Western India arrived at Ch*ang-ngan. In 973 
the Emperor received Fa-t’ien, a Sramana of Nalanda with great 
honours. Fa-t’ieh assumed the name Fa-hien in 982. He lived in 
China till his death in 1001. In 971, Manjusri, the son of a king of 
Western India and in 977 Ki-sang, a Sramana of Western India, also 
settled in the capital for sometime. T*ien-si-tsai a native of Kashmir, 
She-hu, a native of Uddiyana and Hu-lo, a Sramana of Central 
India came to China. Emperor T’ai-tsong made a project of under- 
taking the work of the translation of sacred texts which had been 
stopped for two centuries. In 982 he apppointed a board of transla- 
tion at the head of which were placed three Indians, Fa-t’ien, T’ien- 
si-tsai and She-hu. It was probably due to their activity that the 
Chinese Tripitaka was enriched by a large number of works translated 
between 982 and 1011. The number of Sanskrit works on which 
they worked seems to have been numerous. The Fo-tsu-Fong-^i 
tells us that each of the travellers coming from India or returning to 
China used to bring some palm-leaf manuscripts of Sanskrit texts 
with him. It is possible that one day some of these manuscripts of 
which we have only the Chinese translations will be discovered 
from the monasteries of Shan-si. The appointment of the board 
of translation and the redoubling of interest by the Emperor for 
Sanskrit studies was not without effect in attracting numerous Indian 
monks in China. They came in numbers. They were the follow- 
ing : Yong-she between 984 and 987, Pu-t’o-k^i-lo a monk of 
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Nalanda in 989, Kia-lo-shan-ti of Central India in 995, Ni-wei-ni of 
Central India and Fo-hu of Western India in 999, Fa-hu of Western 
India and Kie-hien of Northern India in 1004, Mu-lo-she-ki of 
Kashmir and Ta-mo-po of Western India in 1005, Chong-to of 
Western India and Kio-kie of Central India in 1010, Tsi’hien of the 
kingdom of Pan-ni in 1011, Che-hien of Western India, T'ien-kio of 
Uddiyana, Miao-to of Ceylon, T^ong-sheu of Central India, Pu-ts^i 
of the kingdom of Varendra in Eastern India and many others in 
1016. The author of the Fo-lsu-V ong-ki tells us that there were 
never so many Indian monks in the Chinese court. Then came to 
China Ngai-hien-she, Sin-hu and their companions from Western 
India in 1024, five monks including Fa-ki-siang in 1027 and Shan- 
ch’eng and eight other ^ramanas in 1036. 

•This era of prosperity was however going to end suddenly. The 
history of the Song dynasty terminates its notice on India from 
1036 A.D. although the Song dynasty continued to remain in power 
for two centuries and a half more. If the chronicler has stopped, 
it is because he had nothing more to report and because the relations 
between India and China ceased from 1036 A.D. The Fo~tswt*ong"ki 
also confirms it. It mentions the arrival of Che-ki-siang, a Sramana 
of Western India in 1053 but after that date it does not mention 
either any Chinese pilgrim or any Indian missionary. There is still 
another indication which reveals a great crisis through which 
Buddhism passed in the middle of the 11th century. The number 
of monks and nuns in China in 1021 A.D. were respectively 
397615 and 6*f40; in 1034, 385520 and 48740 but in 1068 only 
220660 and 34030. 

“The cause of this turn of fortune is not evident. Buddhism was 
not at all persecuted in China in the 1 1th century. No edicts of pros- 
cription were passed as during other periods. But however hidden, 
influences which undermined Buddhism were quite strong. The 
enemy of Buddhism was not the temporal power. The conflicts 
of ideals brought about its downfall. In the second half of the 1 Ith 
century the literati started the offensive movement of rationalism 
which vigorously reacted against all principles of foreign importation. 
The leaders of this movement were Han K’i (1008-1075), the famous 
historian Sse-ma Kuang (1009-1086), Ch^eng Hao (1032-1085) and 
his brother Ch*eng Yi (1033-1107) and in the twelfth century the 
famous commentator and philosopher Chu Hi (1130-1200) — in short 
all the glories of this powerful school which like the Confucian 
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literati vehemently attacked the Buddhist beliefs, incessantly and 
mercilessly. When we take into account how much the mind of 
the cultured class in China is even now imbued with the doctrines 
of the Song literati, we can understand what immense influence they 
must have exerted during their life-time. There is nothing to be 
surprised if Buddhism had been incapable of resisting such cruel 
enemies. 

^‘In the same period Buddhism was passing through a still more 
serious crisis which had a fatal consequence. The Mahomedan 
invasion is not probably its immediate cause. The conquests of 
Mahmud of Ghazni (1001-1030) coincide on the contrary with the 
period during which the monks travelling between China and India 
were the most numerous. However in an indirect way the Islam 
had some influence on the destiny of Buddhism. By checking the 
formation of powerful native dynasties in the north and the centre of 
India, it removed its legitimate protectors which during so many 
centuries had helped it with princely gifts.*' 

The activities of the translators during the Song period were not 
without importance. Although the texts translated into Chinese are 
not of much use for the study of early Buddhism they are of funda- 
mental importance for the study of the later phases of Buddhism in 
India. Buddhism in India in this period had changed considerably 
and had given rise to mystic schools much influenced by the 
Brahmanical schools of Tantra. A large majority of Buddhist texts 
translated into Chinese in this period therefore belonged to these 
Tantric schools of Buddhism. The number of texts translated was 
considerable. About 285 such texts have been preserved in the 
Chinese Tripitaka. It will not be quite out of place to give a short 
description of Indian translators who worked in China under the 
Song. 

The first and foremost of these translators was Fa-t*ien ( 5^ ). 

This might be either a Chinese name adopted by him or a Chinese 
translation of his Indian name which might have been Dharmadeva. 
He assumed a new name in 982 which was Fa-hien (SR) or 
Dharmabhadra. He was originally a monk of the Nalanda monastery 
in Magadha. He came to China in 973 and was held in much esteem 
by the Emperor. He died in China in 1001 and was awarded 
posthumous honours by the Emperor. He translated in all 118 
Sanskrit texts into Chinese. 

Another Indian monk who worked in China in the same period was 
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She-hu ( ^ ). This was probably the Chinese translation of 

his original name — Danapala. He was a native of the country of 
Wu-t^ien-nang (Uddiyana) in Northern India. He came to China in 
980 and translated 1 1 1 texts into Chinese. The most important of 
these was a translation of the Dasasdhasrikd Prajndpdramitd, 

There was another translator named F^ien-si-tsai ( 5^ ) but 

his original name is not known. He was according to one source 
a native of Kia-she-mi-lo (Kasmira) but according to another source 
a monk of the monastery of Mi-lin in Jalandhara. There is however 
no contradiction as the kingdom of Jalandhara was a dependency of 
Kashmir. T’ien-si'tsai came to China in 980 and died in China in 
999. He translated in all 18 works which include a translation of 
the ManjuirtmalakcilpOi in 20 chapters. 

Another translator, Fa-hu ( ifij ® ) or Dharmarak^a came to China 
in 1004 with relics of Buddha and palm-leaf manuscripts. He was 
a monk of Western India. He worked in China till his death in 
1058 and translated 12 works. All these were Mahayana works with 
the exception df one that was a Sarvastivada Abhidharma text. 
Other translators of this period were the following : 

Che ki siang ( ^ S ® ) or Jnanasri of Western India who tran- 
slated 2 works about 1053 A.D. 

Kin tsong che ( SS ) or Suvarnadhara who translated 2 works 
about 1113 A.D. 

Maitreyabhadra ( ^ ) of Magadha who was in China till 1125 

and translated 5 works. 

Suryakirti ( 0 ^ ) translated 7 works. 

Besides, we get the name of three Chinese translators named 
Wei-tsing, Shao-to and Wang je-hieu who translated altogether 10 
Sanskrit texts in the llth century. The number of Chinese works 
on Buddhism by Chinese Buddhist monks as well as laymen that 
were compiled in the Song period was considerable. Seventy-six 
such works of varying importance by 43 authors have found place 
in the Taisho collection of the Chinese Tripifaka. This shows that the 
literary activity of the Buddhist scholars both Chinese and Indian in 
the Song period was not at all insignificant. 


P. C. Bagchi 



Comparative Studies in the Maha-parinibbana-sutta and 
its Chinese Versions 

INTRODUCTION 

Mencius, the ancient Chinese sage and a great grand disciple of 
Confucius passed a remark on reading old books : — 

“If you trust completely your faith in the books, you would better 
d'o without books!’* 

We cannot exactly say how much suspicion this old sage had in 
his mind about the old Chinese books. However we can imagine why 
he uttered such wise and distrustful woi^ds. First because there is 
always the question of authorship. It is not infrequently that we find 
cases that a certain person who wrote a book, instead of putting down 
his own name as its author, put the name of a very famous person of 
his time or even a few centuries ago, so that by the glory of that 
person's fame, his work might become very popular and last for ever. 
Secondly the contents of the old books are also not devoid of suspicion. 
If a book of the Confucian Classics, be edited or composed by some- 
body and in which we find sentences such as ; ‘Ccnfucius says such 
and' such things should we believe that they are the utterances of Confu- 
cius or are they speeches of other people? For Confucius never wrote 
a book himself, so is the case with Gautama, the Buddha. We 
came to know about the teachings of these great masters through 
second-hand information of their disciples. How long after their 
expiry, did these disciples edit such books? And from where did they 
obtain such information ? Whatever the case may be, we are not 
quite sure that they are the exact utterances of these masters, for 
the simple reason that the statements in the same book contradict one 
another. ^ Moreover, it is always the case with the disciples of great 

1. In Nanjio No. 1121. fasc. 36. Sh. XVII-2. p. 76., it states that the 
Buddha at Capala Cetiya explained to Ananda the eight causes of earthquake, 
but just in the opposite page Sh. XVlI-2. p. 77., again the Buddha explained 
to the same person that there were three causes of earthquake only ! So is 
the case with I P. (Nanjio No. 552> Sh. XII-10. p. 13b. L. 9—13. At the 
beginning the Buddha gave the eight causes of earthquake, but later on 
inSh. XII-10. p. 14b. L. 9—12., it relates that the Blessed One told Ananda 

2 
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masters that they have a great zeal and love for their teachers and 
doctrines. For the sake of spreading their religion and' in grateful 
admiration for their masters, if something stated about them is ex- 
aggerated, that would be quite natural. But we, on our part, wish to 
know the truth, if we point out certain statement which is doubtful and 
against the fact, we wish to be excused as rebels against the “Holy 
Scriptures.*’ 

T. W. Rhys Davids, the great Pali scholar in course of his intro- 
duction to the English translation of the Pali Maha-parinibbanasutta, 
were of the opinion that the direct speeches of the Buddha in that text, 
were not uttered by him but wrought out by his disciples in a much later 
date, for he says : — 

No record of his actual words could have been preserved. It is 
quite evident that the speeches placed in the Teacher’s mouth though 
formulated in the first person, in direct narrative, are only intended to 
be summaries, and very short summaries, of what was said on these 
occasions. Now if corresponding summaries of his previous teaching 
had been handed down in the Order, and were in constant use among 
them, at the time when the Book of the Great Decease was put together, 
it would be a safe and easy method to insert such previously existing 
summaries in the historical account as having been spoken at the 
places where the Teacher was traditionally believed to have spoken on 
the corresponding doctrines 

This is how the Buddhist Sutras used to grow and how the Buddhist 
Fheras laboured hard for their improvement and elucidation. 

From our comparative studies we come to form an idea that usually 
the Sutras especially the present text, are developed and enlarged from 
the simpler and original sources which were in existence. And there 
are texts though bearing the same name, almost of similar nature and 
contents, which may not be composed by the same author or may not 
be of the same time. For the former, one will find in the Pali Tripi^aka 
almost all the chief occurrences and passages which have been found 
in the Pali Maha-parinibbanasutta. T. . Rhys Davids has given the 
following table to show the similarities between this text and other 
books of the Pah Canon, though we are not in a position now to say 
which is earlier : 

the four causes of earthquake. From these facts we may infer and trace 
out how this Sutra is developed and enlarged. 

1, See S. B. E., vol. xi. p, xxxiv. 
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Maha-parinibbana-sutta. 
Chap. I (34 sections) l-IO 
„ o II 
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„ ,, 1,2,3 ... 

Chap. II (35 sections) 13,14,15 ... 


16*24 

27-35 

Chap. Ill (66 sections) 1-10 
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24-32 [ ' 

33-42 ) 

Chap. IV (58 sections) 2-3 

7-11^ 

Chap. V (69 sections) 10 

.. ,, 16-22 1 

,, 27-3P/^ 

,, 36 

„ 41-44 

60 

M .. 63 

68 

Chap. VI (62 sections) 16 


the Mahd-parinibbana-sutta 169 

Other Books. 

Anguttara (Sutta-nipata). 

,, (Cha-nipata), 

Digha (Sampasadaniya) and 

Sarhyutta (Satipatthana-vagga). 
Maha-vagga VI. 28. 

Maha-vagga VI, 29. 

1 Digha (Satipat^hana). 

Majjhima ,, 

Sarhyutta ,, 

Vibhanga ,, 

Maha-vagga VI, 30. 

Sarhyutta (Satipatthana-vagga). 
Sarhyutta (Iddhipada-vagga). 
Anguttara (Attha-nipata). 
Anguttara (Attha-nipata). 

? Eight Assemblies. 

Anguttara (Attha-nipata). 
Anguttara (A|tha-nipata). 
Anguttara (Catuka-nipata). 

tf fj 

Anguttara (Duka-nipata). 

(Catuka-nipata). 

y> * t 

Sarhyutta (Satipatthana-vagga). 
Digha (Maha-sudassana-Sutta). 
Culla-vagga V. 8, 1. 

Maha-vagga 1, 38, I. 

Culla-vagga XI, I, 15. 

Digha (Maha-sudassana-Sutta). 
Culla-vagga XI, I, 1. 


,, 36-41 

In studying the life of the Buddha, especially the latter part of his 
life, it impresses us that though being possessed of highest wisdom 
and greatest perfection in every respect, yet the Buddha is a human 
being. He suffered from p^ns and thirst as any mortal could suffer. 
If, he was really a divine being, possessed of supernatural power and 


* Passages have every appearance of belonging to the same category. 
1. Omitted by Po-fa-tsu (1 P. of this paper). 
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if his person could cause wonders as it is related in the Pali Maha- 
parinibbana-sutta as to how he crossed the Ganges (D. xvi. 1 . 33-34.). 
how he saw the spirits haunting residential quarters at Pataligama 
(D. xvi. I. 19-32., how the turbid waters flowed clear (D. xvi. 4. 21-25.), 
how the Gods Sakka and Brahma Sahapati came to mourn for his 
death and the terrible earthquake (D. xvi. 6. 8-12) and so_ forth, then 
the description of : 

“Now when the Blessed One had eaten the food prepared by Cunda, 
the worker in metal, there fell upon him a dire sickness, the disease 
of dysentery, and sharp pain came upon him, even unto death. But 
the Blessed One, mindful and self-possessed, bore it without 
complaint”^ would be absolutely untrue. 

Is it possible that at the beginning a person who could cross the 
Ganges by flying in the sky by means of his supernatural power, 
could suffer from so much pain that that even could not be expressed 
in words? Therefore, it would not be improper, if we say that the 
‘Legendary elements' of this Sutra, are of a later development and 
added by the old editors of the text. 

It is 62 years ago when the English translation of Maha-parinibbana- 
sutta had been published in the S.B.E., vol. xj. in 1881. In his intro- 
duction, T. W. Rhys Davids mentioned several Chinese translations 
bearing the same name as that of the Pali text, including IP. of this 
paper. As he did not make any use of these texts, he desired that 
some one should make a comparative study, so he said : — 

“ the above-mentioned works on ;the Great Decease will, 

when published, throw valuable light on the traditions of different, 
though no doubt later, schools of Buddhist thought; and a detailed 
comparison would probably throw a very interesting light on the way 
in which religious legends of this kind vary and grow; and the existence 
of these Chinese translations afford ground for the hope that we may 
some day discover an earlier Sanskrit work on the same subject.’ ^ 

This is just the reason that actuated me to take up the work of 
comparison of the various texts. 

By the way, we wish to point out a few minor mistakes in T. W. 
Rhys Davids’ English translation of the Maha-parinibbana-sutta. 

I. In D. xvi. 6. 27., he has omitted to translate the following Pali 
sentence : 

1. See S.B.E., vol. xi. p. 72. 

2. See S.B.E., vol. xi. pp. xxxviii-xxxix. 
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“Kapilavatthava pi Sakya Kapila-vatthusmim Bhagavato sari- 
ranam thupan ca mahanca akamsu/* 

And the Sakyas of Kapila-vatthu made a mound in Kapila- 
vatthu over the remains of the Blessed One, and held a feast. ^ 

This is the third Stupa amongst the ten Stupas. 

2, We find ‘Cattari vassani* (four years) in D. xvi. 5. 29 : — 

‘‘Aharn cattari vassani parivasissami catunnarn vassanam 
accayena araddha-citta bhikkhu pabbajentu upasampadentu 
bhikkhu-bhavayati", but he puts ‘four months* instead of 
‘four years’. Below is his translation : 

“ I too, then, will remain on probation for the space of four 

months; and at the end of the four months let the brethren, exalted in 
spirit, receive me into the lower or into the higher grade of the Order 1”^ 

Now, let us say a few words about the Chinese translations concern- 
ing this paper. 

There are several translations of the Maha-parinibbana-sutta or 
Maha-parinirvana-sutra in the Chinese language. Their sizes vary to 
such an extent that some of them consist of thirty to forty fasciculi, 
while others, two to three fasciculi only, or Chiian, as it is so called in 
Chinese. At a rapid glance, indeed, we find' that their differences are 
very great. However, our chief object is to compare and try to find 
out their similarities as they agree with the Pali Maha-parinibbana- 
sutta of the Digha-Nikaya. Our purpose will be served if the trans- 
lations compared with, can be traced to the same origin as the Pali 
text. We should also see whether they agree with the text in mere 
outlines or in details. We shall be very glad indeed, if we find 
a Chinese version translated from the very Pali text under comparison. 

The following four Sutras bear similar nature to that of the Pali text 
and we shall employ them for the purpose of our comparison : 

I P. Buddha -parinirvana-sutra . * 

m m mm: m m. m 

II B. Maha-parinirvaija-sutra of the Dlghagama-sutra. ^ 

» ^ m: 

1. Cf. vol. xi. p. 134. 

2. See S.B.E., vol. xi, j). 109. 

3. Naujio No. 552. Translated by Po Fa-tsu, A.D. 290-306 or the Western 

Tsin dynasty, A.D. 265-316. 2 fasciculi. 

4. Nanjio No. 545 (2). Translated by Buddhayasas, together with Chu 
Fo-nien. A.D. 412-413, of the latter Ts’in dynasty A.D. 384-417. 3 fasciculi. 
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III N. Parinirvana-sutra or Vaipulya-nirvana-sutra. ^ 

m m m m m m m: ^ m m Km m 9 m 

IV F. Maha-parinirvana-sutra.^ 

m mm : 'Km mmm 

The Nos. I P. II B. Ill N. and IV F. will stand for the above-men- 
tioned four Chinese translations respectively. 

Besides these, the Nos. 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 120, 121, 122, 

123, 124, 125, 542 and 1121, mentioned in Nanjio ’s Catalogue, may be 
used for reference. 

And D. xvi. will stand for the Pali text of the Maha-parinibbana- 
sutta. 

The Chinese texts which 1 have used for comparison in this paper 
are from the Shanghai Edition of the Tripitaka. Besides this, in the 
present paper the Buddhist Tripitaka Dragon Edition of the Ts'ing 
Dynasty A.D. 1644-1911., the Song Edition of the Sung Dynasty A.D. 
960-1276., and the critical publications such as ‘Tsang Yao’ or ‘Im- 
portant works of the Tripitaka’ of the Nanking Buddhist Institute 
^ ^ have also been referred to. The Pali text and the 

English translation of the Maha-parinibbana-sutta which have been 
used here are from the Pali Text Society, London, and S.B.E., vol. xi. 
published by the Oxford University Press. The topics under which 
the comparison has been carried out are the following : — 

1. Ajatasattu consults the Buddha. 

II. The seven conditions of social welfare. 

III. The welfare of the brethren. 

IV. The lineage of faith. 

V. The Buddha at Pataligama. 

VI. The Buddha crosses the Ganges. 

VII. From Kotigama to Nadika. 

VIII. The mirror of Truth. 

IX. Ambapali. 

X. Ambapali and the Licchavis. 

XI. The Buddha at Beluva and his counsel to the disciples. 

XII. At the Capala Cetiya. 

XIII. Mara and the renunciation of life by the Buddha. 

XIV. Eight causes of earthquake. 

1. Naniio No. 119. Translated under the Eastern Tsin dynasty, A.D. 
317-420., but the name of the translator is unknown. 2 fasciculi. 

2. Nanjio No. 118. Translated by Fa-hien of the Eastern Tsin dynasty, 

A.D. 317-420. 3 fasciculi. 
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XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

xvni. 

XIX. 

XX 

XXI. 

XXII. 
XXIII. 

XXIV. 

XXV. 

XXVI. 
XXVIl. 
XXVIII. 

XXIX. 

XXX. 

XXXI. 
XXXII. 
XXXIll. 
XXXIV. 
XXXV. 


The eight assemblies, Abhibhayatanas and Deliverance. 
Mara and the fault of Ananda. 

Counsels to the brethren at the Maha-vana. 

The Buddha at Bhandagama. 

The four great references. 

The Buddha visits Cunda. 

Turbid waters flow clear, 

Pukkusa, the Malla and his offerings. 

The last jounrney and the merit of Cunda*3 meal. 
Spirits watching the Buddha. 

Four places of pilgrimage and minor instructions. 

The Buddha praises Ananda and his four qualities. 
Former greatness of Kusinara. 

The Buddha and his last disciple, Subhadda. 

The last instructions. 

The death of the Buddha. 

Homage of the Mallas. 

Burial of a King. 

Kassapa s salutation. 

Application for the remains. 

The ten Stupas. 



1. AJATASATTU CONSULTS THE BUDDHA. 

D. xvi. I. L3. 

The Pali text of the Maha-parinibbana-sutta begins with Ajata- 
sattu, the son of the Queen-consort of Vedeha origin/ the King of 
Magadha sending Vassakara as his envoy to consult with the Buddha 
whether it would be possible for him to conquer the Vajjians. His 
messenger went to the Vulture’s Peak in Rajagaha and saw the Blessed 
One there. 

There is a very similar description in the Chinese Madhyamagama 
Sutra (142)^ and in the Mulasarvastivada-nikaya-vinaya-sarhyuktavastu/ 
fasc. 35. The points stated below show the differences with the Pali 
text. 


1 P. Sh. XII-10. p. 9b. L. 16 — p. 10a. L. 8. 

(i) The Buddha was staying in the Vulture-Mountain in the king- 
dom of the ‘King’s House’ with 1250 Bhikkhus. 

(ii) The King told his ministers that the kingdom of the Vajjians 
was rich, producing different kinds of valuable gems and its people 
were prosperous. Therefore, he was desirous of attacking them 
though they might not like to live under his rule. 

(iii) ‘Yii-she’ (nfij -^Vassakara.) belongs to the Shi-sin a wrong 

translation of ‘Brahmana) caste. 

(iv) Inquiring of the Blessed One whether he (his body) is in good 
health and enjoying his meals as usual?” 

(v) Then he arranged 500 vehicles, 2000 mounted horses and 2000 
men on foot as attendants.’ 

When Vassakara met the Buddha, the latter inquired into the wel- 
fare of the people of Magadha and then related how, when he was 
staying in the Sarandada Temple ^ he taught the Vajjians 

the 7 Dharmas or conditions of social welfare. 

1. *Vedehiputta’ is not found in ail the four translations compared with, 
.but in Nanjio No. 542. (142), it has the transliteration— 'the son of Vedehi’. 

2. See Nanjio No. 542 (142) ‘On Rain Power’ (Vassakara) Sh. XII-6 
p. 71b. L. 1— p, 72a. L. 13. 

3. Nanjio No. 1121. translated by Yi-tsing. fasc. 35. Sh. XlI-2. p. 71b. 
L. 9—17. 

4. For the latter portion see D. xvi. 1. 5. 
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The Pali sentences : “Yatha ca te Bhagava vyakaroti tarn sadhukam 
uggahetva mamarn aroceyyasi, na hi Tathagata vitatham bhanantiti**^ 
are not found here. 

II B. Sh. XII-9. p. 9b. L. 12 — p. 10a. L. I. 

(i) The Tathagata was in the Chi-ja-k'u Mountain of the Lo-Yiie 

City ( ) with 1250 men of the Maha-bhikkhu-sangha. 

(ii) Though they are brave and mighty and their men are strong 
and powerful, yet, if I attack them, they can be subdued very easily*’ 
said^^he King. 

(iii) ‘Yu-she ( ® ) for Vassakara. 

(iv) “Inquiring about the Most Supreme One s health, whether his 
every movement (sitting and moving about) is delightful and com- 
fortable. And whether he has sufficient strength for his usual walk.” 

(v) ‘Then he mounted on a richly-decorated carriage.* 

Having met the Buddha, Vassakara repeated what Ajatasattu told 
him. “The Vajjians are so proudly depending on their mighty force 
and their People’s powerful strength: that they are not willing to come 
under my domination and I desire to chastise them. 1 do not know 
what the Blessed One would advise on this.*' 

Ill N. Sh. XIMO. p. 35b. L. I-IO. 

(i) For ‘Rajagaha’ see I. IP. 1., only the word ‘kingdom* is not 

here. 

The Buddha was followed by 1250 Bhikkhus of the Great Sahgha. 

(ii) “The Vajjians depend on the fact that their country is rich and 
populous; their field is fertile, and many valuable gems have been pro- 
duced within their kingdom. Therefore, they do not wish to become 
my subjects, and I would destroy and crush them to pieces.” 

(iii) ‘The Rain House’ for Vassakara. 

(iv) This paragraph is a bad translation of the contents of I. 11 B. 4. 

which will be found later. Also the paragraph adds : “Virtuous 

teachings are prosperous day by day.“ 

“Wishing to hear the instructions from the All Blessed One.** 
— ‘Ch’ung-yu* ( 1!^ ffe ) this title for the Buddha is rarely used in the 
translations concerned and is not found in the Pali text. 

(v) See 1. I P. 5. 

After Vassakara ’s greetings the Buddha said : “Very well, how 


1. See the last portion of S.B.E., vol. xi. ch. 1. 2. 
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are the King, the people, and your noble self>.” This, we may say 
is an enlarged portion of “Bhagavata saddhim sammodi, sammo- 
daniyarn katham saraniyam vitisaretva/’ D. xvi. I. 3. 

The passage : “When once I paid a visit to the Sarandada Cetiya 
of the Vajjians seven conditions of social welfare” begins imme- 

diately after Vassakara met the Buddha, whereas the Pali text narrates 
this after the Satte Aparihaniye Dhamme/ It seems, the translation is 
right. 

IV F. Sh. XIFIO. p. 22a. 

This translation begins with the Blessed One ordering Ananda to 
arrange his Nisidana in the Capala Cetiya, so that he may spend some 
time there. This correspond's to the third chapter of the Pali text. 
Therefore, for the time being we shall leave it alone, till its turn comes. 

II. THE SEVEN CONDITIONS OF SOCIAL WELFARE. 

D. xvi. 1. 3-5. 

The Lord Buddha considers that the Vajjians are not the people 
to be conquered, because he once taught them the seven Conditions of 
social welfare (Satte Dhamrne) which they are still observing rightly 
and without any negligence. Thereby^ he asked Ananda for 
confirmation.^ 

In Nanjio No. 342 (142), the 7 conditions of social welfare have 
been stated also, but the passage — “Staying at the Sarandada Cetiya 
he taught the Vajjians the Satte Aparihaniye Dhamrne” comes before 
he actually explained those conditions to Vassakara. Nanjio No. 1121. 
fasc. 35 also expressed in the same way, though there are minor 
differences in comparison with other texts. 

1 P. Sh. Xll-10. p. 10a. L. 8-15. 

1. “Have you heard, Ananda, that the Vajjians often meet in 
assemblies to disscuss affairs of administration and prepare national 
defence >” 

2. “Have you heard that the Vajjian King and ministers are on 
good terms with one another, the wise and the loyal have been kept in 
office, and they execute their duties faithfully and harmoniously?” 

1. See D. xvi, 1. 5. 

2. In IVF. Sh. XII-10. p. 24a. The Buddha preached 7 conditions of 
social welfare to the Licchavis of Vesali. 
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3. “Are they observing the regulations (Dharma) of the Vajjians 
accordingly and' desiring not to abrogate them nor to establish' new 
ones?” 

4. “Are their social regulations strict? Do not men and women 
of their community go beyond the limit of those Rules ? And are the 
elder and the younger kind to each other ?“^ 

5. “Are they filial to their parents, paying homage to their teachers 
and elders, and accepting their advice?”^ 

6. “Are they keeping in mind the phenomenal significance of 
Heaven and Earth, fearing and worshipping the Cetiyas, and observing 
the ceremonies of the four seasons?” 

7. “Do they respect the virtuous persons, supplying the Samanas 
and Arahats with cloths, wrappers, beds and medicines who were 
already in the kingdom?' And will do the same for those who are 
expected to come?” 

In a similar manner, the Pali text has got the questioning (and 
replying on these conditions, though their contents are different. 

The l^ali sentences : “Yavakivan ca Ananda Vajji vuddhi 

yeva Ananda Vajjinarn patikankha no parihani,” at the end of each 
condition in the Pali text, are not found here. 

And : “Imesu ca sattasu aparihaniyesu dhammesu Vajji sandis- 
santi,”^ 

‘Akaraniya va bho Gotama Vajji Ranna Magadhena Ajatasattuna 
Vedehiputtena yadidarn yuddhassa annatra upalapanaya annatra 
mithu-bheda.”^ 

are also not found here. 

II B. Sh. Xn.9. p. lOa. L. 1-10. 

1. ‘The Buddha asked Ananda: “Have you heard, Ananda, that 
the Vajjians often gather together to discuss important affairs?” “Yes, 
I have heard, my Lord,” replied Ananda. Then the Blessed One told 
him: “If that be the case, and if both the elder and the younger are 
harmonious among themselves, then, none can break their unity, but 
they will become more prosperous.*’^ 

1. This is the 5th condition of social welfare in the Pali text. 

2. This is the 4th condition in the Pali text, 

S. See S.B.E., vol. xi, Maha-parinibbann-sutta. ch. 1. 5. 

4. See S.B.E., vol. xi. Maha-parinibbana-sutta. Ch. 1. o. 

o. This repetition is found at the end of each condition, like the Pali text. 
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2. Is the Vajjian King in good harmony with his ministers? Do 
they respect each other inspite of their positions? ’ 

3. Do they follow the Rules and know what should not be done ? 
Do they perform such. actions as do not go against their social customs? ” 

4. Same as 11. 1 P. 5., But accepting their advice’ is not here. 

5. Do they pay homage to their ancestral temple (Tsong-mao) 
and worship ghosts and deities?**^ 

6. Is morality of the Vajjian women very high that even in jokes 
they would not utter obscene words ?”^ 

7. Do they salute the Samanas and those who practise the Vinaya, 
and never get tired of protecting them, looking after them and' supplying 
them with necessities?” 

Two not-found's* as mentioned in the 11. IP. are also to be applied 
here. 


Ill N. Sh. Xll-IO. p. 35b. L. 10-17. 

The seven conditions of social welfare and two minor ‘not-founds’ 
here are exactly the same as that of the 11. 1 P. of this paper. 

III. THE WELFARE OF THE BRETHREN. 

D. xvi. 1. 6.. 12. 

The number of the conditions of welfare of the Buddhist Bhikkhus 
is stated differently in the following texts. 

IP. 7 seven conditions. 

II B. 6 seven conditions and 2 six conditions. 

III N. 7 seven conditions and I six conditions. 

IV F. 7 seven conditions. 

D xvi. 3 seven conditions and I six conditions. 

And we find in Nanjio No. 542(142): 

6 seven conditions and I six conditions. 

Nanjio No. 1121. fasc. 33: 6 seven conditions and 1 six conditions 
though the essential parts of the last one have been developed and 
moulded according to the ideas of the Mulasarvastivada School. 

So different are the numbers of the conditions, that their contents 
must be different. However we shall try to present them in a manner 

1. This is the 6th condition in the Pali text, but it is very foreign to 
the Buddhist ideas. 

2. This is the 5th condition in the Pali text. 
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as clear and concise as possible, though we have not got sufficient 
space to put down the whole lot/ 

IP. Sh. XIMO. p. lOa. L. 15— p. 11a. L. 16. 

In this text Ananda is not sent to the neighbourhood of Rajagaha 
(Rajagaharn upanissaya) to gather Bhikkhus to come to the Upatthana- 
saia, as it is alleged in the Pali text, but to the Vulture-Mountain. 

(i). The first 7 conditions. 

This is stated as ‘seven Sila dhamma.' And at the end of each 
dhamma, the dhamma may last long’ is added. However, this differs 
from ‘Vuddhi yeva bhikkhave bhikkhunam patikaiikha no parihani” 
of the Pali text. 

1 . This is the same as in the Pali text, but the line — ‘to recite 
Suttas’ is added. 

2. Both the elder and the younger rise )ln concord, and sit 
in concord. But the Pali words ; “Samagga sangha-karaniyani 
karissanti.” are not found/ 

3. ‘‘While sitting and getting up one should not think of house- 
hold life» wife and children/* Not in Pali. 

4. ‘On meditating upon the 5 destructions in the forest.” Not 
in Pali. 

5. Same as in the Pali text. 

6. “Keep in mind to observe the ‘Law* and have great respect 
and regard for the Suttas and Vinaya/* Not in Pali. 

7. ‘Practise the 250 Rules, by which one will obtain the Arahat- 
ship. And you should not refuse anybody who desires to learn the 
Doctrine and become a novice. Whatever property such as cloths, 
wrappers* eatables and drinkables the novices possess, that should 
be provided for common use. If one falls ill, all should look after 
him carefully.” Not in Pali. 

(ii) The second 7 conditions. 

1. “Bhikkhus should not be fond of sleep ; while sleeping, they 
should not brood over other affairs/* Not in Pali. 

1. In IVF. Sh. XlI-10. p. 24a. L. 13 — p. 24b. L. 6. has also been 
mentioned the 7 seven conditions, but it was preached to the Licchavis of 
Vesali and has little similarity with other texts. 

2. 1). xvi. 1. 6. 
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2. “You should be delighted in purity but not in activities.” Not 
in Pali. 

3. On — living with the wise one should not be quarrelsome with 
others. Not in Pali. 

4. On — not expecting salutations from others. Not in Pali. 

5. “When one has only reached a little distance of the *Way% 
one should not be proud and make a show of it.'” 

6. “Do not rouse one^s passion, and the mind should be well 
concentrated.” Not in Pali. 

7. “Always be fond of solitude, using straw-mattress as bed and 
you should not be greedy of wealth and support.” Not in Pali. 

(iii) The third 7 conditions. 

1 . On — not hating others when they get presents. Not in Pali. 

2. “One should have sense of shame.” Not in Pali. 

3. “One is worthy of the Suttas and Vinaya.”^ 

4. “One’s mind always should remember the Sutta-dhamma.” 
Not in Pali. 

5. “At any moment you should not dislike each other,” Not in 
Pali. 

6. “Often try to understand the Sutta-dhamma.” Not in Pali. 

7. “While studying the Sutta you should read aloud and meditate 
upon its inner meaning.” Not in Pali. 

(iv) The fourth 7 conditions. 

1 . On — Bhikkhus should observe the Buddhist Rules and should 
not forget the Buddha’s benevolence which he did for them. Not 
in Pali. 

2. On — one should bind oneself to the Buddha dhamma. Not 
in Pali. 

3. The content is the same as 111. I P. (i).5., but the object here is 
Bhikkhu-sangha. 

4. “Should pay attention to the observance of the Vinaya and 
be patient. ” Not in Pali. 

5. On — following the Sutta-vinaya and thinking of human life as 
momentary. Not in Pali. 

1. This slightly resembles the 7th condition of the 2ad 7 conditions of 
the Pali text. 

2. This is to say one should act according to their instructions. 
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6. Oh — one should not be greedy of food and bed. Not in Pali. 

7. On — Bhikkhus should not let their minds get loose and run 
after the evil thoughts like all fools. 

(v) The fifth 7 conditions. 

1 . On — one should value the Suttas as the fools value their pre- 
cious treasure ; and the benevolence one receives from them which 
is even greater than that of one^s parents- Not in Pali. 

2. On — one should take moderate food and be not hankering 
after taste. Not in Pali. 

3. On — one should always be aware of the messenger of Death, 
and should not be fond of diving into the waves of death and rebirth, 
because human life is full of sorrow and anxieties. Moreover one 
should consider one’s body as filthy as dirty dust. Not in Pali. 

4. On — being earnest and keeping proper guard over one’s body, 
speech and mind, so that one should easily obtain Enlightenment. 
Not in Pali. 

5. On — controlling the six sense-organs and suppress the three 
great evils: desire, anger and ignorance. Not in Pali. 

6. On--one’s mind being upright and religious and observing the 
pure Sila, thereby, one will not have any fear or be ashamed of any- 
body. Not in Pali. 

7. On — hearing the Sutta-vinaya from the wise and teaching such 
learning to stupid persons. Not in Pali. 

(vi) The sixth 7 conditions. 

1 . On — meditating upon the Suttas, the Dhamma and the body, 
and giving up the lustful desires. Not in Pali. 

2. On — keeping in mind to practise the teachings of the Blessed 
One which purifies and cleanses the dirty mind even better than any 
washing soap? Not in Pali. 

3. On — forcing the mind to observe the pure Sila, one should be 
as brave as a good soldier leading a vanguard into the battle-field. 
Not in Pali. 

4. On — one should know how far'one has advanced in the Path 
of Dhamma, and should not be afraid of hardship. Not in Pali. 

5. On — one should respect one’s co workers as brothers and 
behave properly over one’s action, speech and thought.^ 

1. This partly agrees with D. xvi, 1. 11 the first condition of the ‘Cha 
aparihaniye dhamme.* 
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6, On — thinking of this body as full of impurity, one cannot get 
rid of sufferings out of it. 

7. On — thinking of impermanence one considers that things in 
this world are like empty dreams, which will vanish away without 
any trace. 

(vii) The seventh 7 conditions, 

1. On — having compassion for everyone, including persons who 
have scolded the practitioner. Not in Pali. 

2. On — controlling the tongue, so that it may not cause troubles. 
Not in Pali. 

3. On — how to prevent the lustful thought and anger. Not in Pali^ 

4. On — one should not envy other Bhikkhus obtaining gifts such 
a» meals, medicine, clothe.s and so forth from their donors. Not 
in Pali. 

5. On — inquiring about how to practise the Rules of the Vinaya 
in case of ignorance ; one should always keep in mind the Buddha, 
Dhamma and Sangha, and be compassionate. Not in Pali. 

6. On— "person who cry over the deceased, because they do not 
understand the teachings of the Blessed One. Amongst all the 
doctrines, the one which was preached by the Buddha is the most 
supreme. If one practises regularly and interminably, one is sure 
to reach the final goal Not in Pali. 

7. On — thinking and acting in accordance with the Buddhist 
Suttas. Not in Pali. 

When the description of the 7 seven conditions is over, it is summ- 
ed up at the end of the last one thus : 

“Observing these 49 conditions, one should push forward like 
the flow of water, which first reaches brooks, then streams, then 
rivers and last the ocean. The Bhikkhus should be like the water 
which finally flows to the ocean. If they practise the Path of Dhamma 
incessantly, they will undoubtedly obtain Arahatship.’’ Not in Pali. 

11 B. SH. XIl-9. p. 10a. L. 10-p. 10b. L.9. 

The account of the Buddha’s sending Ananda to gather Bhikkhus 
who were in the neighbourhood of Rajagaha is exactly the same as 
in the Pali text. 

(i) The first seven conditions. 

These conditions are stated as 'Undecaying dhammas*’^ 

1. " to discuss the proper meaning.’’ 
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2. “Both the senior and the junior live together harmoniously 
and respectfully.’* Not in Pali. 

3. “Following the regulations know that what is forbidden. And 
you should never go against the customs.'* 

4. Bhikkhu should be honoured if he is very learned and 
his power can protect the Sangha.^” 

5. “Watch over the trends of thought. Be obedient and filial. 
Make this as the chief object of behaviour.” Not in Pali. 

6. “Practise the pure Brahmacariya, and you should not become 
a slave of passions.’ 

7. ‘ Think of others first and self afterwards. And you should 
not be greedy of fame and wealth.” Not in Pali. 

The 8entence“^“lf both the elder and the younger live peace- 
fully, then, the Dhamma cannot be destroyed,” is added to each of 
these conditions. 


(ii). The second 7 conditions. 

1. Same as in the Pali text.^ 

2. Same as in the Pali text. 

3* “One should sleep less and get rid of drowsiness.” Not in 
Pali. 

4. “One should not be engaged in idle talks with people.” Not 
in Pali. 

5. “One will not praise oneself when he is not possessed of 
virtues.’* (that is to say he should be ashamed of himself). Not in 
Pali. 

6. Same as in the Pali text.'^ 

7. “One should be fond of staying alone in a solitary forest.’*® 

(iii) The third 7 conditions. 

These conditions are similar to those of the third conditions of 
the Pali text. But we have not got a short note which is added to 
each of them at the end.^ 

1. This slightly ressembles the Pali text. See O. xvi. 1. 6. 

2. The last sentence resembles that of the 6th condition of O, xvi. 1.6. 

3. See D, xvi. 1. 7. (the 1st and 2nd conditions), 

4. See D. xvi. 1. 7. the 6th one. 

5. Same as the 6th condition of D. xvi. 1. 6. 

6. See D. xvi. 1. 8. 

4 
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I- ** trusting in the Tathagata that he is completely enligh 

tened and endowed with ten titles/’ 

2. “ be ashamed of one's defects/’ 


3. “One should know what is to be ashamed of and be shameful 
to commit sins./ 

4. On ‘full of learning/ that is to say one should realise the 
inner meaning and ideals of the Doctrine and should practise the 
pure Brahmacariya. 

5. “ to destroy the evil and cultivate the good, and never 

give it up but learn it diligently.” 

6. “Whatever have been learnt previously, you should never 
forget them.” 

7. “ know the nature of growth and decay which will 

lead you to become a great sage and this knowledge will stop all 
the fountains of sufferings/' 

Compared with these the Pali version seems to be very simple. 

(iv) The fourth 7 conditions. 

These conditions are entirely different from the Pali t^xt. 

1. “Salute the Buddha.’* 

2. ‘‘Salute the Dharmma.” 

3. “Salute the Sangha/^ 

4. “Salute the Vinaya.” 

5. “Salute the Samadhi.” 

6. “Salute the Parents.” 

7. “Salute those who possess good control over themselves.” 

(v) The fifth 7 conditions. 

Nos. 5, 6, 7, in this group are the same as Nos. I, 2, 3, of the 
Pali text, D. xvi. I. I- 10. Other conditions are slightly different. 

1. “Visualize that this body is impure. 

2. “Visualize that the meals which we eat are not clean.” 

3. “You should not be delighted to live in this world.” 

4. “Always keep in mind the thought of death.” 

(vi) The sixth 7 conditions. 

These conditions exactly agree with the 4th 7 conditions of the 
Pali text, but here a very short note is added to the first condition 
of this translation. 
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The translation. 

1 . To cultivate the wisdom of 
mindfulness. — live a solitary life, 
without greediness and activities. 

2. To cultivate the wisdom of 
Dhamma (search after the Truth). 

3. To cultivate the wisdom of 
energy. 

4. To cultivate the wisdom of 
joy. 

5. To cultivate the wisdom of 
peace. 

6. To cultivate the wisdom of 
meditation. 

7. To cultivate the wisdom of 
equanimity of mind.^ 


The Pali text. 

1 . Sati-sambojjhangam bha- 
vessanti. 

2. Dhamma -sambojjhangarp 
bhavessanti. 

3. Viriya-sambojjhangam 
bhavessanti. 

4. Piti-sambojjhangarn bha- 
vessanti. 

5. Passaddhi-sambojjhangam 
bhavessanti. 

6. Samadhi-sambojjhangarn 
bhavessanti. 

7. Upekha-sambojjhahgarp 

bhavessanti.^ 


(vii) The first 6 conditions. 

This group agrees with the last 6 conditions of the Pali text to 
a large extent. However, we find sometimes, something is added 
to the translation and sometimes something is missing.*^ 

1 . In action, one should always be compassionate and should do 
no harm to the living beings. 

2. In speech, one should utter kind and soft words but not 
harsh ones. 

3. In thought, one should have sympathy and kindness but not 
hostile attitude towards others. 

4. When one receives gifts, they should be equally shared with 
the Sahgha. 

5. To observe the Rules which are intact, perfect, unspotted, and 
unblemished of the Holy and the Wise. And one should stick to 
them. 

6. To be enlightened in the doctrines of the Holy and the Wise, 
so that one may put a stop to the sufferings. 


1. See D. xvi, 1. 9. 

2. Literally it should be read as **To cultivate the wisdom of protection.” 

3. See D. xvi. 1. 11 . 
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(viii) The second 6 conditions. 

This group of conditions cannot be found in the Pali text. 

1. To think of the Buddha. 

2. To think of the Dhamma. 

3. To think of the Sangha. 

4. To think of the Vinaya. 

5. To think of the Dana. 

6. To think of the Deva. 

Here ends the eight groups of conditions of II B. 

Ill N. Sh. XIMO. p. 35b. L. 17-p. 36b. L. 4. 

The passage of ^the Buddha sending Ananda to gather Bhikkhus’ 
is the same as in the Pali text. 

(i) The first 7 conditions. 

1. “You should always assemble together to expound the 
doctrine and never get tired of so doing.” 

2. ‘‘You should live peacefully and help each other to follow 
the proper way.” — Not in Pali. 

3. ‘‘You should not adopt anything new nor abolish the old 
ones. And should also be delighted to stay in the solitary forest.” 

4. “Both the elder and the younger, the senior and the junior 
should give each other mutual respect.'” 

5. ‘*You should respect and be filial to the teachers and keep 
in mind their instructions and advice.” 

6. “You should observe the Dhamma, practise Brahmacariya and 
be respecting the Suttas and the Vinaya.” — Not in Pali. 

7. ‘‘You should properly support the Holy Ones and teach the 
novices. And the new members of the Sangha, they should be 
supplied with clothes, food, bed and medicines.” 

(ii) The second 7 conditions. 

1. “Stick to the life of purity and solitude and never be fond 
of activities. “ 

2. “Stick to the desirelessness and do not hanker after offerings 
and gifts.” — Not in Pali. 

3. “Stick to forbearance and quarrel with no one.” — Not in Pali. 

1. Put 4 and 5 together which resemble the 4th condition of the Pali 
text D. xvi. 1. 6. 
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4. ^’Remain in solitude and keep aloof from the crowd.’* 

5. ‘ Keep the Doctrine in mind and harbour not any other 
thought.” — Not in Pali. 

6. “Concentrate the mind in order to contemplate on Samadhi/' 
— Not in Pali. 

7. “Live a simple life : wearing rough clothes, feeding on coarse 
meals and sleeping only on straw beds.” — Not in Pali. 

(iii) . The third 7 conditions. 

These conditions are approximately the same as that of 111. 11 B. 

(iv) the fourth 7 conditions, except the 6th one ; and the order 

which has been shown here is also differently arranged. 

1. Salute the Buddha with full devotion and take no refuge to 
anybody else. 

2. Salute the Dhamma and fix your mind on the Doctrine. 

3. Salute the Sangha and act according to their instructions. 

4. Salute the Sila and respect those who observe the Rules. 

5. Salute the Suttas and respect those who preach them. 

6. Salute the pure ones who completely subdued their desires. 

7. Salute the Samadhi and respect those who practise meditation. 

The sentence ^take no refuge to anybody else^ is added to 

each of these conditions. 

(iv) The fourth 7 conditions. 

Under the title of ^seven kinds of wealth’ it gives us the following 
7 conditions. 

1 . One should have faith. 

2. One should have Sila. 

3. One should have repentance. 

4. One should have shame. 

5. One should learn and never get tired of it. 

6. One should have wisdom. 

7. One should have Dhamma-dana. 

This more or less resembles the third 7 conditions of the Pali text, 
D.xvi. 1 .8. 


(v). The fifth 7 conditions. 

These 7 conditions are the same as the fourth 7 conditions of the 
Pali text, D. xvi. 1.9. — Satta-sambojjhanga. But at the end of almost 
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V. THE BUDDHA AT PaTALIGaMA 
D.xvi.l.I9 — 32. 

The events which took place during the Buddha’s stay at Patali- 
gama were: 1. The warm and picturesque welcome by the Upasakas. 

2. The five good and bad results of a virtuous person and a sinner. 

3. With his divine eyes the Blessed One saw the Devatas haunting 
at Pataligama. On the whole, the Chinese translations are closely 
corresponding to the Pali text, though differing slightly in details. 

These events have also been mentioned in Nanjio No* 1121. fasc. 
36. Sh.XVll-2.pp. 73-74. But this translation gives Ch'ih-ti for the 
Pali ‘Avasathagara’, the former literally means *a shrine’ or a ‘Cetiya\ 

I P. Sh.XX-IO.pJlb.L.5— p.l2a.L.l. 

The Gods asked the Brahmanas and householders to welcome the 
Buddha, who was sitting under a tree. 

There is no indication of inviting him to the Avasathagara and no 
description of how they sat.^ 

The second bad result is, “one will not know the meaning of the 
Doctrine/^^ 

The second good result is, “one will get religious merits.”*^ 

The Buddha went to a village A-wei by name, where with his 
divine eyes he saw the Gods haunting residential quarters at 
Pa|;aligama. 

The name of Sunidha is not found here. 

The Buddha said some complimentary words on the place of 
Pataligama. And having finished his meal at Vassakara’s, he blessed 
him and advised him how to behave as a good officer. The lines of 
advice differs greatly from the Pali Gatha. 

The text writes ‘Buddha’s gate’ and ‘Buddha’s little stream* for 
the Pali ‘Gotama-dvSram' and ‘Gotama-littharn.’^ 

11 B. Sh. XU-9.p.l0b.L.9— p.na.L.l2. 

Here, the text describes the perfect appearance of the Buddha 
and how he instructed the Upasakas to observe the five precepts 
before he had entered into their preaching-hall (Avasathagara). 


1. Cf. D. xvi. 1. 31—32. 

2. Cf. D. xvi. 1. 24. ‘‘Kalyano kitti-saddo abbhuggaccbati.** 

3, Cf. Djj xvi. 1. 23. “Papaka kitti-saddo abbhuggaccbati,” 

4, See D. xvi, 1. 22. 
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The second bad result of not being virtuous is, ^‘Whatever he 
may get, but it will be exhausted very soon.’^ 

The fourth of five bad results here is that of the second of the 
Pali text, that is* one^s evil fame will spread far and wide. 

As for the good result of 'being virtuous, its order is the same as 
mentioned above, but its meaning is just the reverse. 

After his prophecy that Pataligama would be destroyed by three 
elements, e.g., fire, water and conspiracy, the Upasakas of that town 
invited him for dinner, and he was not invited by Vassakara, the 
minister of Magadha. The Gatha of blessing is corresponding to the 
Pali text. 

When the Buddha left Pataligama, Vassakara was seeing him off. 

IIIN, Sh. XIMO. p. 36b. L. 4.— p. 37a. L. 12. 

This passage closely resembles V.I P. (see earlier) ; only in the 
latter portion, we find that the Gatha on Buddha’s blessing Vassakara 
is different. In it, it seems, that this translation has combined both 
V.I P, and V.II B. 


VI. THE BUDDHA CROSSES THE GANGES 
D. xvi. 1. 33-34. 

The Blessed one showed some miracle when he crossed the 
Ganges. 

In Nanjio No. 1121. fasc. 36. Sh. XVil-2. p. 74., there is a 
1 2 sentence Gatha on his crossing the Ganges. 

1 P. Sh. XIMO* p. 12a. L. 1—2. 

When the Buddha crossed the Ganges by means of his super- 
natural power, he uttered a verse, as we find it in the Pali text^ and 
also in other translations. But unfortunately that verse is not found 
here. 


11 B. Sh. XIl-9. p.lla. L. 12-15. 

The Chinese verse which was uttered by the Buddha differs great- 
ly from the Pali text. It runs thus : 

‘*The Buddha is the captain of a Ocean-ship, who 
Prepares bridges for crossing rivers and streams. 


1, See D. xvi. 1. 34. and S.B.E., vol. xi. pp. 21—22. 
5 
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The Mahayana is the carriage of the Truth, 

It carries all, including Gods and men. 

It is, by that means, he. the Master, crossed over to 

The other side of the river and became the Free and the Wise. 

He desired to let all his disciples throw 

Asunder the fetters and attain Nirvana.’’ 

IIIN. Sh. XIMO. p. 37a. L. 11 — 15. 

The passage and the Gatha are the same as VI. 11 B. 

VII. FROM KOTIGaMA TO NADIKA 
D. xvi. 2. I — 8. 

In Kotigama he exalted the Bhikkhus with the four Noble Truths 
and while staying at Nadika, he replied the questions of Ananda 
regarding certain persons’ destination after their death. 

In Nanjio No, 1121. fasc. 36, Sh. XVlI-2. p. 74. we have ‘Hsiao- 
she — “a little house,” for Kotigama and ‘Selling-Reed Village’ for 
Nadika. No name of the Bhikkhus, Bhikkhunis or ;Upasakas is men- 
tioned in the present passage. 

IP. Sh. XIl-IO, p. 12a, L. 3— II. 

Chii-lien village for Kotigama. 

A simile is given ; it says that those who have attained salvation 
and conquered the three desires, will be looked as Kings over the 
multitude. The exposition of the Four Noble Truths is not found. 

From Chii-lien (Kotigama), he proceeded to the ‘Country of Happi- 
ness and Comfort’ (Nadika). Having seated himself under a Bell 
(ghapp) Tree (Pali : Ginjakavasatha — brick hall), he sent the Bhikkhus 
to the town for begging alms. Later on, they returned with the news 
that many people of that country had died. The question re- 
garding their destination after death was asked by the Bhikkhus, but 
not by Ananda, as it is stated in the Pali text. 

The names of the Upasakas have been registered on the Death- 
roll. No name of the Bhikkhus, Bhikkhunis or Upasikas is mentioned 
here. The total number of Upasakas who died there is about 
1200. This figure, however, was seen by the divine eyes of the Lord 
Buddha (and not reported by the Bhikkhus). And later on, he told 
the different conditions of their future existence. 
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II B, Sh. XII-9. p. lla. L. 16-~p. 11b. L. 6. 

The Lord Buddha proceeded from Vajji to Chu-li (Kotigama) and 
seated himself in a grove. 

The Gatha coming after the four stages of cultivation differs from 
the Pali text.^ It runs : 

^‘The best of all are Sila, samadhi, panna and vimutti. 

Which can only be distinguished by the Blessed One. 

Having got rid of all sufferings. 

He preached that Truth to others. 

And caused them to destroy the 
Root of death and rebirth.’* 

Here are 12 names of Upasakas who died at the Nac^ika village. 

No Bhikkhu’s or Bhikkhunf’s name is mentioned. 



The Chinese names 


The Pali names 

1. 

Kia-kia-lo ? 

1. 

Salha (Bhikkhu) 

2. 

Kia-leng-kia (Kalinga) 

2. 

Nanda (Bhikkhuni) 

3. 

Pi-kia-t’o (Vikata) 

3. 

Sudatta (Upasaka) 

4. 

Kia-li-shu P 

4. 

Sujata (Upasika) 

5. 

Che-lu P 

5. 

Kakudha (Upasaka) 

6. 

Po-ye-lu P 

6. 

Kalinga ,, 

7. 

P’o-toudu (Bhadra P) 

7. 

Nikata ,, 

8. 

Su-p’o-tou-lu (Subhadra P) 

8. 

Katissabha ,, 

9. 

T’o-li-she-nu P 

9. 

Tuttha ,, 

10. 

Su-ta-li-she-nu P 

10. 

Santu^tha ,, 

n. 

Ye-shu, (Yasa) 

II. 

Bhadda ,, 

12, 

Ye-shu-to-lu (Yasodhara) 

12. 

Subhadda ,, 


Besides this, Ananda said that at a certain time 50 persons 
died and at another time 500 persons died. The Buddha spoke to him 
on the three classifications of their future destinations, 

III N. Sh.Xll-IO.p.37a.L.I6— p.37b.L.4, 

.The preaching of the four noble Truths is missing, but the text puts 
emphasis on Sila, Samadhi and Panna. 

^The district of Happiness and Comfort' for Na^ika. 

The meaning of the names of the Upasakas have been translated 
into Chinese. Besides, there are 300 Upasakas and 500 Upasikas 
also on the death roll. 


1. See D. xvi. 2. 3. 
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VIII. THE MIRROR OF TRUTH 
D.xvi.2.9 — 10. 

The meaning of the mirror of Truth is that — if one has deep 
faith in the Buddhist Trinity (the Buddha, Dhamma, Sangha), then, 
at the moment of death, he will be quite confident as to what destina- 
tion in the future world he would go. 

Nanjio No. 1 121. fasc. 36. Sh. XVll — 2.p. 74b. says that the mean- 
ing of the mirror of truth is to respect the Buddhist Trinity and the 
noble Pure Sila. 


I P. Sh, XlI-IO.p.l2a.L.1l — 19. 

While telling the future destination of the Upasakas of Na^ika 
the Buddha felt somewhat tired and spoke to them on the 12 
Pratyayas and the means of putting ‘existence’ to an end. Thereby 
one may no longer subject himself to the eternal wheel of death and 
rebirth. This diflFers from the Pali text, though at the end of the 
passage it mentions that one should respect the Buddha, Dhamma 
and Sangha. 


11 B. Sh.Xll-9.p.llb.L.6— 12. 

This corresponds to the Pali text. But the repetition of : ‘Iti silam 

iti samadhi iti panna pe seyyathidarn kamasava bhavasava 

dittbasava avijjasava^ ti.’ is not found here. 

„ 111 N. Sh.XIl-10.p.37b.L.4— 12. 

We find in this text that except keeping the four joys in mind, 
e.g., the joy for the Buddha, Dhamma, Sangha and Sila, the remaining 
portion is the same as that of Vlll. 1 P. 

IX. ambapali 

D,xvi.2.10. 

The description of Ambapali's interview with the Blessed One is 
very simple in the Pali text, whereas in the Chinese translation 
it is more elaborate. 

In Nanjio No. 1 1 21. fasc. 36.Sh.XVlI-2.p.74 — 75. it writes 'Kuang 
Yen’ { the widely decorated city) for Vesali, and *Li-ku-pi* for 

1. See D, xvi. 2. 10. 
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‘Licchavi*. Before Ambapali’s approaching to the Buddha, he 
instructed the Bhikkhus to control their minds. 

1 P. Sh.XIl-10.p.l2a.L.18~p.l3a.L.8. 

The distance from Nadika to Vesali is less than 7 lid (about 
2 miles). There, the Buddha stayed in the Mango-grove ( of 
Ambapali ). 

Ambapali came out of the city of Vesali with her 500 female 
followers to pay homage to the Buddha and his 1000 disciples. 
Before her approach, he instructed the Bhikkus to keep watch over 
their minds, so that they might not be tempted by the false beauty of 
those courtezans, who looked like painted vessels, containing dirty 
stuffs inside, though outwardly they seemed so beautiful. This is 
quite different from the Pali sentence : 

Sato bhikkhave bhikkhu vihareyya sampajana.^ * 

When Ambapali met the Buddha, the latter questioned her for 
what reason she had come there, why she had kept those 500 
courtezans and whether she would like to live in such a state of 
life hereafter as she used to. Ambapali confessed her foolishness 
and invited the Blessed One to have a meal at her residence- 

The questioning here is again not corresponding to the Pali text. 

II B. Sh.XII-9,p.|lb.L.I2— 17. 

The Lord Buddha started from Vajji for Vesali and seated himself 
under a tree. 

When Ambapali saw the Blessed One, it appeared to her that he 
was like the moon amongst the stars. Having heard his doctrines, she 
entreated him cordially to accept her as an Upasika and promised 
that she would observe the five precepts very strictly till the end of 
her life. 

This, however differs from the Pali text and the passage — 

“Sato vihareyya sampajana*’ is also not found here. 

HI N. Sh. XlI.|0,p.37b.L.f3— p.38a. L.7. 

The first part of this passage is roughly corresponding to the visit 
of Ambapali in IX. IP., though there are slight differences here and 
there- 


1. See D. xvi. 2, 12— i3. 
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The Buddha told Ambapali that there were five blessings and five 
hindrances of a woman’s being virtuous or unchaste. 

The five blessings. 

1. People will praise her. 

2. She will not be afraid of officials of the State. 

3. Her soul and body are in a peaceful condition. 

4. She will be born in Heaven after death. 

5. From the purity of action she will enter into the Path of 
Nirvaiia. 

The five hindrances. 

1 . Evil fame. 

2. The law is against such bad action. 

3. Being always in a state of suspicion. 

4. The person will perish in Hell after death. 

5. When the sufferings in the hell is over she will take birth 
in the world of animals. 

Further, the Lord Buddha said to her that woman is often attacked 
by some diseases and she is troubled by menstruation along with other 
family fetters. 

In the Maha-parinirvana Sutra translated by Fa-hien (Nanjio No. 
118) IVF. Sh. Xll-10.p.24b.L.13— p.25a.L.4., we find that when 
Ambapali heard that the Blessed One was going to attain Nirvana, 
she came to see him and implored him to stay on in this world. 
However, before her approach, he instructed the Bhikkhus to be 
mindful and not to be tempted by her false beauty which was im- 
permanent and full of impurity. 

X, AMBAPALI AND THE LICCHAVIS 
D.xvi.2. 15 — 20. 

In this passage we find a colourful picture of the costumes of the 
Licchavis and of how they felt hopeless when they learnt that 
Ambapali has already invited the Buddha to take meals with her. It 
seems the old editor of the Pali text here wanted to emphasise the 
deep faith of Ambapali. 

I P. Sh.XlM0.p.l2b L.9— l3a.L.9. 

The description of the colours of the Licchavi’ procession is five 
in number, e.g., blue (blue horses, chariots, cloths, wrappers. 
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canopies, flags and attendants wearing blue. ), yellow, red, white 
and black. The Pali text gives only the former four colours. 

No accident happened on the way between Ambapali and the 
Licchavis. 

Among the Licchavis there was a person Ping-tseu by name who 
gazed upon the Buddha attentively, the latter asked him the reason. 
Later on, he was told about the 5 powers of virtue of the Buddha by 
the Blessed One. 

The Lord Buddha went to the city of Vesali to take his meal at 
Ambapali’s residence. While proceeding, the people there said that 
Gotama the Buddha was like the moon amidst the stars of his 
disciples. 

Here, Ambapali does not offer her garden to the Buddha. 

II B. Sh.Xll-9.p.nb.L.18— p.l2b.l2. 

Here the colours of the Licchavis are five. The incident between 
Ambapali and the Licchavis is closely corresponding to the Pali text. 
Before their approach to the place where he was, the Buddha 
instructed the Bhikkus to guard their minds carefully at every moment. 

This corresponds to the Pali words : “Sato vihareyya sampa- 

jano’' — D.xvi.2.12 — 13., though the latter passage appeared before the 
narrative of the arrival of Ambapali to pay homage to the Buddha. 

Amongst the Licchavis there was a Brahmana Pin*tseu^ by name 
who praised the Buddha with a Gatha, by which he caused the 
Licchavis to offer their valuable clothes to him and he again presented 
them to the Lord. Then, the Buddha told him about the five gems, 
which were very difficult to obtain. 

Having taken meal and accepted the offer of her garden to the 
Sangha. the Buddha uttered a Gahta on this occasion^ and preached 
religious teachings to her. At that very moment, she attained the 
Insight of Dharma. Then Ambapali spoke to the Blessed One that 
she would thenceforward take refuge in the Three Gems of Buddhism 
and be a devoted Upasika. 

Ill N. Sh.XlH0.p.38a.L.7-~p.38b,L.8. 

There are only four colours here, e.g., blue, yellow, red and 
white. 

1. Nanjio No. 1121. fasc. 36, it says; “A Brahmana is called ‘Yellow- 
Hair Manava.’’’ 
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The Gatha uttered by Ping-tseu is quite different from that of 
X.l P., the former consists of 12 sentences and the later 16 sentences. 

The five difficult obtainable Dharmas (or gems) here, are not 
fundamentally different from X .11 B. They have got many explanatory 
words. 

When the Buddha finished his luncheon at Ambapali^s residence, 
he praised her and said that the charitable persons would procure 
great benefit. 

It is mentioned here that Ambapali offered her garden to the 
Buddha. 


IV F. Sh.XIM0.p.23b.L.19-p.24b.L.l3. 

The Licchavis of Vesali and their wives heard that the Lord 
Buddha had given up his life, they came with colourful dresses to 
implore him to remain in this world for one Kalpa. In this connection 
the Blessed One showed them the seven conditions of social welfare, 
and also showed the Bhikkhus the 49 conditions of welfare of the 
Sahgha. These conditions though they have little agreement with 
the Pali text, still they are not so much different from the main points 
of the translations (see ch.ll. and III. of this paper). And there is no 
connection between Ambapali and the Licchavis. 

XI. THE BUDDHA AT BELUVA AND HIS COUNSELS 
TO HIS DISCIPLES 

The Lord Buddha showed the first sign of physical weakness and 
desired to enter into Nirvana, though finally he checked the idea on 
account of the absence of his disciples. 

Nanjio No. 1 121 .fasc.36. Sh,XVII'2.p.75b., it says that the Blessed 
One was staying in the Simsapa-forest, which was situated on the 
Bamboo-grove (Beluva). The content here agrees with that of the 
Pali text. 

Here ends the 2nd chapter of the Pali text. 

1 P. Sh.XlM0.p.l3a.L.9— 19. 

From Vesali, the Lord Buddha went to the village of ^Bamboo- 
Beauty’ (Beluva). At that time, there was a big famine in Vesali, 
therefore he sent the Bhikkhus to spend their rainy season in the 
country of Sha-lo-ti (Sravasti?) which was near the border of Vesali. 

Ananda told the Blessed One that he should not attain Nirvana 
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while all his disciples were absent. This, in the Pali Text was thought 
out by the Buddha himself.^ 

The Pali words : ‘Atta-dipa, atta-sarana ananna-sarana’ and the 
description of how to become self-light and self-refuge, is expressed 
quite differently in this translation. 


II B. Sh.Xll-9.p.l2b.L.12~p.l3a.L.l4. 

When the Buddha reached the Bamboo-grove (Beluva), a 
Brahmana Visuddhiya by name invited him to meal and the Lord 
Buddha uttered a verse on this occasion. 

The remaining portion is closely corresponding to the Pali text. 


Ill N. Sh.Xll-10.p.38b.L.--20. 

Now they came to the district of ‘Bamboo-Beauty, because a big 
famine raged there, the Buddha sent the Bhikkhus to Vesali and the 
village of the Vajjians, so that they might spend their rainy season 
in those places. He and Ananda alone went to the Wei-sha (Vasa?) 
village. While proceeding, he was attacked by severe disease. He 
felt his whole body to be extremely painful and he wished to give 
up his life. 

The remaining portion is more or less corresponding to the Pali 
text, but the Pali passage — ‘Tathagatassa kho Ananda na evarn 
hoti'* aharn “bhikkhu-sarngham pariharissamiti'' va ‘mam* uddesiko 
bhikkhu-sarngho* * ti va^^ is not to be found in the Chinese translation. 
Moreover, it gives much emphasis on the impermanence of life, 
which, even the Gods who have got the best longevity cannot escape. 
This, obviously is not in the Pali text. 


Xll. AT THE CAPALA CETIYA. 

D.xvi.3. 1 — 6 

The text gives the main idea that the Tathagata wished Ananda to 
request him to stay on in this world for one Kalpa for the good 
of mankind. 

1. See D. xvi. 2. 23. 

2. See D. xvi, 2, 25. 


6 
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In Nanjio No. 1121, fasc. 36. bh XVlI-2. p. 76., it has given the same 
description as we find in the Pali text, but no particular name 
of Cetiyas of Vesali is mentioned. 


I P. Sh. XIMO.p. 13a. L. 19— p. 13b, L.6. 

Having begged his alms and returned to the ChhChi (Sarandada 
Cetiya) divine Tree’ from Vesali. Ananda went to the Buddha and 
asked him why he was not going to attain Nirvana 1 Then, he replied 
him with 14 proper names, mostly referring to the States of India 
and said that all those places were very delightful. In the Pali text, 
however, we find 7 names only, and all of them, except one (Vesali), 
are the names of Cetiyas. 


II B. Sh. XlI-9. p. 13a, L. 14.-18, 

Here, the translation does not mention the names of Cetiyas and the 
Buddha did not go to Vesali city for alms-begging. 

Ill N. Sh. Xll-lO. p. 38b. L. 20-p. 39a. L. 5. 

The Tathagata arrived at Vesali and stopped for a while at the 
Monkey-Building, thence he returned to Chi-Chi (Sarandada Cetiya) 
Shrine. There he told Ananda that Vesali and the Vajji country and 
other 16 great kingdoms were very joyous. He also alleged that the 
gold in the Hirannavati river was plentiful. 

IV F. Sh. XIl-10. p. 22a. L. 9-16. 

Henceforth we shall regularly compare this translation with the 
Pali text and other Chinese translations. It is obvious that this text 
due to unknown reasons does not contain anything corresponding to 
the first two chapters of the Maha-parinibbana-sutta. 

The 7 proper names quite agree with the Pali text, so also is the 
remaining portion. 


I, Of. Capala Cetiya. 
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Xlll. MARA AND THE RENUNCIATION OF LIFE 
BY THE BUDDHA 

D. xvi. 3. 7 — 12. 

Mara, the Evil One approached the Buddha and urged him to 
renounce his life. 

In Nanjio No. 1121. fasc. 36- Sh. XVll-2.p. 76., the abilities of the 
disciples of Buddha are not so minutely stated as in the Pali text. 

I P. Sh. XIMO. p. 13b. L. 6—9, 

Here, the Blessed One did not say that after three months he 
would attain Nirvana, but the Mara understood that soon he would 
take leave from this world. 

The words spoken by the Mara to the Buddha are not so perfectly 
stated as in the Pali text.^ 

No Gatha was uttered by the Buddha while renouncing his life. 

II B. Sh. XlI-9. p. 13a. L. 18-p. 13b. L. 8. 

In the Pali text, the Mara repeated the speech which was 
formerly addressed to him by the Buddha that until his religion was 
firmly established, he would not attain Nirvana, But here the Buddha 
had a conversation with Mara, the Evil One, in a form which slightly 
differs from the Pali text, though its contents are more or less 
the same. 

The Buddha even mentioned the place where he would die. 

The Gatha of renouncing his life runs thus : 

“Amongst all the Sarnkhara of existence and 

Non-existence, now 1 give up the former. 

With inward profound meditation. 

Will 1 go like a bird as it comes out of its egg-shell.** 

Ill N. Sh. XII-IO. p. 39a. L. 5—11. 

Mara, the Evil One told the Tathagata that when he (the Lord) 
was wandering about on the banks of the river Neranjara, he had 
said to him ( Mara ) that he would not die, until his religion was 
firmly established. Therefore, now he came to ask him to keep 
that promise. 


1. Cf. D. xvi. 3. 7—10. 
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While giving up his life, his illumination had prevailed every- 
where and the Gods crowded the sky. 

The Gatha here differs from other texts. It runs : 

“Of all the immeasurable qualities. 

Now, I give up the Sarnkhara. 

I have delivered everyone worthy 
Both far and near.’^ 

IV F. Sh. XII-IO. p. 22a. L.I6— 22b. L.3. 

This text also gives reference to the promise of the Buddha when 
he was somewhere near the Neranjara river. 

The Gatha here runs : 

“All beings follow the cycle of death and rebirth, 

1 too have birth and now death. 

But, 1 will not follow Bhava-Sarnkhara, 

And I wish to abandon all activities. “ 


XIV. EIGHT CAUSES OF EARTHQUAKE. 

D. xvi. 3.13—20. 

While abandoning his life, there was a terrible earthquake. 
Ananda came to the Buddha and asked him what was the cause of 
it. 

Nanjio No. I 121. fasc. 36. Sh, XVll-2. p. 76b., has also mentioned 
the eight causes of earthquake, but in the third cause it gives a beau- 
tiful scene when the Buddha was just born. 

1 P. Sh. XlI-10. p. 13b. L.9-10. 

In the first cause of earthquake, the element ‘Akasattho’ is not 
here. 

In the second cause it states that when the Arhats with two 
fingers touch the ground desiring to make the earth move, then it 
trembles. 

The second and third causes here should be combined as one, 
otherwise there would be nine causes of earthquake. In the fourth 
cause, it says that the Buddha was born from the right armpit. But 
the Pali words: ‘Matu-kucchirnokkamati' — ‘quits the mother’s womb,’ 
are different. 
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11 B. Sh. XlI-9. p. 13b L.9-P. 14a. L.2. 

The fourth cause here mentions the same thing as that of XIV. 1 P. 

i.e., the Buddha was born from the right armpit. 

After explaining these eight causes of earthquake, to sum up# 
Tathagata uttered a Gatha of 12 verses. 

Here ends the second chapter of this translation. 

III N. Sh. XIMO. p. 39a. L. 12—18. 

Cause ii is the same as XIV. 1 P. 

Cause iv. here agrees with the Pali text, i.e., the Buddha was 
born from the womb. 

This translation uses many beautiful expressions for the embellish- 
ment of each cause. 

IV F. Sh. Xll-10. p. 22b. L. 4—10. 

The subject in the second cause is Bhikkhu. Bhikkhuni, Upasaka 
and Upasika. 

Cause iv : The Blessed One was born from the right armpit. 

Cause V : “When the Bodhisattva abandoned his palace, leaving 
his home behind to search after truth, and when he accomplished 
all wisdom and attained enlightenment, the earth trembled.’’ 

XV. THE EIGHT ASSEMBLIES, ABHIBHAYATANAS 
AND DELIVERANCE. 

D, xvi. 3. 21 — 33. 

i. Assemblies : It describes how the Lord Buddha disguised 
himself by means of his supernatural power and joined the meetings 
of eight different kinds of people and divine beings. 

ii. Abhibhayatanas : This means positions of mastery over the 
delusion arising from the apparent permanence of external thing. ^ 

iii. Deliverance : This means to be delivered from the hindrance 
to thought arising from the sensations and ideas due to external 
forms. ^ 

In Nanjio No. 1121. fasc. 36. Sh. XVIT2, p. 76 — 77., after the 
explanation of the eight causes of earthquake, the Buddha reminded 

1. See S.B.E., vol. xi. p. 49. note 1. 

2. Ibid. p. 51. note 1. 
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his disciples that, everything in this world is impermanent, therefore 
they should follow the Path of Dhamma. e.g., 

The four earnest meditations^ 

The fourfold great struggle against sin, 

The four roads to Sainthood, 

The five moral powers. 

The five organs of spiritual sense. 

The seven kinds of wisdom and 
The noble eightfold Path 

very diligently. Then he had his last look at Vesali and proceeded 
to Bhandagama. There he preached the four stages of spiritual 
cultivation. Thence he went to Bhoganagara, and explained the 
three causes of earthquake, though he had previously already spoken 
about the 8 causes of earthquake (see XIV. of this paper) I It is 
only after that explanation, he mentioned six different assemblies 
which he used to attend by means of his supernatural power. 

No 'Abhibhayatana* or ‘Deliverance^ is mentioned here. 

I P. Sh. Xll-lO, 

The order of the ‘Assemblies’ comes much later than that of the 
P. T. (it begins from Sh. XIl-IO. p. 14b. L. 13— p. !5a. L. 9.). It is 
not connected with the eight causes of earthquake. Here many 
names of heaven (up to the 28th heaven) are mentioned. It does 
closely correspond to the P.T., though it expresses the same idea. 

No ‘Abhibhayatanas’ and ‘Deliverance’ is found here. 

II B. Sh, XII-9. p. 14a. L. 8.— 13. 

We find here eight assemblies only, but no exact 'Abhibhaya- 
tanas’ and ‘Deliverance,’ as it is in the Pali text. 

Ill N. Sh. XIII-10. 

No equivalent passage in this text. 

IV F. Sh. XIHO. p. 22b. L. 1 1—16. 

It is only in this text that we find equal numbers of these three 
“eights.” It shows a close similarity to the Pali text though it is 
not so minutely expressed as the latter.^ 

1. See D. xvi. 3. 21—33. and S.B.E.. vol. xi. p. 48—62. 
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XVI. MaRA, and the fault of aNANDA. 

D. xvi. 3.34 — 48. 

The Buddha blamed Ananda for not imploring him to remain in 
this world for one Kalpa before he had abandoned his life. There- 
fore, he related to him that on several occasions he had told him 
(Ananda) the delightfulness and beauty of different places, that if one 
practised the four paths of Sainthood (Cattaro Iddhipada), he would 
remain for one Kalpa or more. But Ananda did not understand 
what he meant, so he did not offer him that request* 

I P. Sh. XIMO. p. 13b. L. 13— p. 14a. L. 10. 

The first half of this paragraph expresses the same idea as that of 
the Pali text. But no name of places is mentioned nor any reference 
has been given of previous conversation which took place between 
the Lord and the Mara under the Nyagrodha tree at Bodh-Gaya. 

The latter half relates the instructions given by the 1 athagata as 
to how his disciples should, after his death, observe the Rules, learn 
his teachings and control their minds and so forth. This is entirely 
different from the Pali text. 

II B. Sh. XlI-9, p. 14a. L. 13— p. 14b. L. 18. 

The Lord Buddha gathered the Bikkhus telling them by what 
methods he had attained his enlightenment and what they should 
do, after his eternal departure from this world. By the way, he 
even mentioned some of the Suttas of Khuddaka-Nikaya, e.g., 
Dhammapada and Jataka. After this, he uttered a Gatha consisting 
of 16 short sentences. 

The latter portion relates the conversation which he had with the 
.Mara, on the banks of Neranjara river. And the fault of Ananda 
is roughly corresponding to the Pali text, though no names of places 
are mentioned. 

III N. Sh. XII-IO. p. 39a. L. 18— P. 39b. L. 2. 

After giving the eight causes of earthquake, Ananda asked him 
whether he had abandoned his life, the Tathagata replied in the 
affirmative. Then Ananda entreated him to stay on for the benefit 
of the world, but the Blessed One blamed him and said that it was 
his fault that he did not implore him earlier. 
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This translation is particularly shorter than any other texts in the 
present connection. 

It does not agree with the Pali text, so far as the details are 
concerned. 

VI F. Sh. XIMO. p. 22b. L. 16— p. 23a. L. 17. 

The conversation between the Mara and the Buddha, and the 
request of Ananda to the Lord* is more or less the same as that of 
the Pali text, but no name of places is mentioned.^ 

Later on, the Tathagata uttered a verse on impermanence of life. 

XVII— COUNSELS TO THE BRETHREN AT THE 

MAHa-VANA. 

D. xvi. 3.49—51. 

The chief points which the Blessed One wished his disciples to 
cultivate are the following : 

1. Cattaro satipa||hana. 

2. Cattaro sammappadhana. 

3. Cattaro iddhipada. 

4. Panca indriyani. 

5. Panca balani. 

6. Satta bojjhanga. 

7. Atthahgiko ariyo maggo. 

Here ends the third chapter of the Pali text. 

I P. Sh. XIMO. p. 13b. L. 17— p. 14a. L. 10. 

The name of Kutagara-sala at Mahavana is not found here. 

No specific mention of the seven points stated above. 

For the remaining, see XVI. 1 P. infra. 

II B. Sh. XIl-9. p. 14b. L. 18— p. 15a. L, 1. 

Here, the text states that the Blessed One started for the Ambala 
village (cf. Pali : Ku^agara at Mahavana) via Vajji. When they 
reached there, they stopped in a forest. There he preached to his 
disciples the four stages of spiritual cultivation, e.g., Sila, Samadhi, 
Panna and Vimutti. It is quite different from the Pali text.® 

1. See B. xvi. 3. 41 — 47. ; S.B.E., vol. xi. pp. 55 — 58.; and ch. XV, of 
this paper. 

2, See D. xvi, 3. 60, 50—51, 
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III N. Sh. XIl-10. p. 39b. L. 1—10, 

There is no mention of Kutagara and Mahavana here. The Tatha- 
gata asked Ananda to gather the Bhikkhus who were in the neighbour- 
hood of Vesali to come and listen to his instructions. We should 
remember that they went there partly for spending their rainy 
season and partly due to the difficulty of obtaining support at Beluva, 
because a big famine had raged there. When they came, he 
explained to them the impermanent nature of things and encouraged 
them to learn the Dharma diligently, and also to bring their minds 
under control. Then he proceeded to explain the eight chief points, 
that is, except the seven points which have already been mentioned 
in the beginning of this chapter. One more point of — Tour practices 
of Dhyana* is added. 

There is no verse at the end. 

We get more details in this text than in the Pali text. 

IV F. Sh. XII-IO. p. 23a. L. 17— p. 23b. L. 12. 

The Two-storied-preaching-hall* in the ‘Great forest* for ^Kutagara- 
sala at Mahavana.’ 

After the preaching of the seven points as stated above, he 
uttered a verse of 26 short sentences. It is obviously much longer 
than that of the Pali text. And after that verse his disciples felt 
profoundly sad for the reason that he would leave them soon. 
Though they implored him to stay on, yet no success was achieved. 
We do not find anything after the verse in the Pali text. 

XVllI. THE BUDDHA AT BHANDAGaMA. 

D. xvi. 4. 1 — 6. 

Here, the Blessed One had his last look at Vesali. From there 
he proceeded to Bhandagama, where he exhorted the Bhikkhus to 
grasp the four stages of spiritual cultivation, e.g., Sila, Samadhi, 
Panna and Vimutti, so that they might put a stop to the sufferings of 
eternal birth and death. 

Also see Ch. XV. (ante). 

I P. Sh. Xll-IO. p. 14a. L. 10— p. 14b. L. 12. 

We find something quite unreasonable in this passage. Firstly 
the journey of the Buddha was not proceeding forward, but backward, 
and secondly the eight causes of earthquake were^already explained 
by the Buddha (see ch. XIV. ante), but now he gives us four causes 
only. On the whole, this text is not quite agreeing with the Pali text. 

7 
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Now, we see below how the Buddha goes from Vesali * 

Vesali — Kotigama (Kiu-lien village) — Khanda (Bhandagama). ^ And 
from Bhandagama he proceeded to the Golden village, Hand-giving 
village, Full-covered village, the Village of Happiness and Comfort, 
(Na<^ika). Malla village (Hua*she), and to the Fu-Yen City (Bhogana- 
gara). When he reached that city, he told Ananda that there were 
four causes of earthquake. 

We see what a round-about way the Lord Buddha was travelling. 

11 B. Sh. XIl-9. p. 15a. L. 1—2 

From Ambala village, the Blessed One proceeded to Khanda 
(Bhandagama) village and to the city Bhumi (including other two 
villages). 

There is no mention of his last look at Vesali and his preaching 
as we find in the Pali text- 

111 N. Sh.XlI-10.p.39b.L.20— p.40b.L. 13. 

The Tathagata uttered a verse after he had his last look at Vesali. 
And another Bhikkhu who was with him did the same. 

Below are the places by which he passed as he travelled : 

Vesali — Kiu-li village — Khanda (Bhandagama) — the Full- 

covered district, the Gold-producing district, the Hand-giving district, 
the Malla district (Hua-she), the Purity district and the Fu-yen city. 
In the Kiu-li village, Khanda and other places he preached the four 
stages of spiritual cultivation and its gain (Sila, Samadhi, Panna and 
Vimutti). In the Fu-yen city, he told Ananda the three causes of 
earthquake and later on he related the eight assemblies and the name 
of 28 heavens. 

The order in the latter portion of this paragraph is quite different 
from that of the P.T. 

For the ^eight assemblies’ see Ch. XIV of this paper. 

IV F. Sh.XlI-IO.p.23b.L.12 and p.25a.L.13— 18. 

While leaving Vesali for Khanda (Bhandagama), the Lord Buddha 
looked and smiled at that city. The reason for this was that he, 
the Lord, would not be able to see it again. As soon as he made 
this clear to Ananda, drops of rain fell from the cloudless sky. It 
was a sign to show that the Gods in the Heaven were greatly 
aggrieved to hear that bad news. 

1, See M. Przyluski : Lo Dernier Voj^age du Buddha. 

Journal Asiatique, Nov.—Dec. 1918. 
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Later on, the text goes on to give us an account about how the 
Licchavis implored him to remain in this world, the 7 conditions of 
social welfare of the Brethren, the courtezan Ambapali invited the 
Buddha to her residence for meal and so forth. 

^X'^hen he reached iChand^ village he encouraged his disciples by 
giving them the four stages of spiritual cultivation and its gain, which 
and the conditions of welfare is roughly corresponding to the Pali text. 

XIX. THE FOUR GREAT REFERENCES 
D.xvi.4.7 — 12. 

The Lord Buddha feared that his doctrine after his demise might 
be distorted by others, so he instructed his disciples that whenever 
such question would arise, they should compare the speech said by 
the person who claimed that he had heard it from 1 . the Buddha, 
2. the Sangha, 3. the Theras or 4. a certain Thera, to the 
teachings of the Blessed One which have been recorded in the Sutras 
and in the Vinaya. If it does agree, that is right, otherwise wrong. 

In Nanjio No. il2(.fasc. 37. Sh. XVll-2.pp. 77-78. , there are eight 
references (4 white references concerning the Truth and 4 black 
references about falsehood on the teachings of the Buddha), though 
the way of relating them is different, the contents are the same as 
those of the Pali text. 

. IP. Sh.XlM0.p.l5a.L.9 -p.l5b.L.7. 

The four references are not clearly stated here. Comparing with 
the Pali text this text is more complicated and not well-arranged. The 
idea expressed here is that if any Bhikkhu in future wishes to become 
a Dharma-leader and if his speech is devoid of the traces of Vinaya, 
in that case, his words should not be trusted. It should be treated 
in the same manner as is done in the case of persons who wan.t to 
omit or add something to the Sutras or the Vinaya. Moreover, the 
Theras who are well versed in these Pitakas should expound them 
to the Bhikkhus and novices who are ignorant, and in a state of 
doubt, they should give them the exact reference of persons, places, 
reasons and other details about the particular portion spoken of. 
However, if any Bhikkhu is not fond of learning the instructions and 
the doctrine of the Lord, he may be excommunicated from the Sangha. 

II B. Sh. XIl-9^p. 15a. L. 2—20. 

This translation closely agrees with the Pali text. However the 
Pali sentences : 
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**‘Addha idam na c’eva tassa Bhagavato vacanam imaasa ca 
bhikkhuno duggahitan’’ ti' and: 

“Addha idam na c’eva tassa Bhagavato vacanam imassa ca 
bhikkhuno suggahitan’^ ti*. 

differ from the following lines of this translation : 

‘You should speak to him thus: “Oh wise man, the Lord Buddha 
does not utter such words, you have been misled. Why 1 say so, 
because I have compared what you said on the Sutras, Vinaya and 
the teachings of the Buddha. Your statement is quite different from 
them and just in the opposite direction. Therefore, you should 
abandon it and preach it to nobody.*' ' 

And : 

*You should speak to him*. “Oh wise man, your words are really 
uttered by the Blessed One. Why I speak so, because I have com- 
pared your utterance with the Sutras, Vinaya and the Dharma of the 
Bhagavat, it agrees with them. Therefore, you should keep such 
teaching in your mind, explain it to others in a large scale.’' ’ 
respectively. 

In each of the four references this is repeated. 

Ill N. Sh.XlM0.p.40b.L.l3~-p.41a.L.10. 

The first half of this paragraph loosely corresponds to the P.T., 
but the way of expressing is different. We just see the first reference, 
the remaining can be inferred. It runs thus : 

“After 1 have attained Nirvana, if there be any Bhifekhu who will 
say : T saw the Blessed One and I received personally such teachings, 
instructions and the precepts of Vinaya from him* and if however, 
his statement does not agree with the Sutras and is harmful to the 
Dharma, you should quote utterances from the Dharmapada-Sutra, 
the Vinaya and explain them to him. If he does not accept but take 
an attitude to pick up a quarrel, then, you should advise him and say ; 
‘Oh wise one, please listen, our Lord Buddha never spoke such thing, 
you have been misguided. What you have told us, it is quite opposite 
to the Dharma, the Vinaya and without any trace of the teachings 
of the Lord, Therefore, you should give up what you considered 
to be right.’ 

The latter portion is a shortened repetition of the four references. 
It describes how the Bhikhus should live harmoniously and follow the 
Rules of the Vinaya. 


(To be continued.) 


Fachow 



MISCELLANY 


The Photographic Copy of the Manuscript of the Abhidharmako$a 
in the Possession of the Bihar Research Society, Patna, 

I visited the Library of the Bihar Research Society on the 12th of 
April 1945 to see the photos of the Manuscript of the Abhidharmako^a 
secured by Rahula Sahkrityayana. This manuscript is very valuable 
as this perhaps is the only manuscript of the well-known work of 
Vasubandhu. The photographs as they now stand are unfortunately 
too small to work upon. The actual written portion covers only a 
space 4" X 10/16''. Each page contains seven lines, One plate 
contains photos of 16 pages, eight placed on the left half and the 
other eight on the right half. Even with a magnifying glass, it is 
difficult to read. There is a great strain involved. 

The photograph-plates are loosely bound in separate files and are 
placed not all together, but scattered over several books in different 
places. The total number of pages is approximately 304 folios, i.e. 
608 pages or sides. These photographs need to be enlarged and it 
would be worth while various universities and learned bodies to 
combine in an attempt to take enlarged copies of these photos. 
This would reduce the cost of photographic reproduction in an 
enlarged form. If the photographic films are secured with the special 
permission of the Government of India, and if ten institutions combine 
in having ten copies, it would facilitate matters and lessen the cost 
for each customer. 

As the manuscript is very valuable and rare, is it too much to expect 
the various universities and learned bodies to find the necessary 
funds for the same? 


P. V. Bapat 
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Suvarnasaptati-sastra — Sdhkhyakorikd'saptati of Isvarakt^na — (with 
a commentary reconstructed into Sanskrit from the Chinese tran- 
slation of Paramartha and edited with English notes, introduction 
and appendices) by N, Aiyaswami Sastri, Sri Venkatesvara Oriental 
Series, No. 7 ; Tirupati ; price Rs. 6/-. 

One of the most important discoveries made in the Chinese 
Buddhist Tripitaka is the Chinese translation of the Sankhya-karika 
of Isvarakr^na. Prof. Takakusu made this discovery and published 
a detailed study of the text and its French translation in 1904 in 
B. E. F. E. O. The Chinese translation was due to Paramartha, a 
Buddhist scholar of Ujjayini who had been to China in the third quarter 
of the sixth century (557-569 A.D.). The identity of the Karikas 
was established by Prof. Takakusu beyond dispute but a commentary 
which was also translated by Paramartha could not be satisfactorily 
identified. This commentary has now been retranslated into Sanskrit 
from Chinese by Prof. Aiyaswami Sastri. He has also discussed the 
problem of its identity in great details in a learned introduction. 

The famous commentary of Gaudapada on the Sankhya-karika 
has many things in common with the commentary translated into 
Chinese by Paramartha but this does not mean that the Chinese 
commentary is a translation of Gau^apada’s Bha§ya. Takakusu gave 
a sober verdict by declaring that both Gaudapada and the author 
of Paramartha’s original drew upon a common source which is now 
lost. Prof. Belvalkar tried to establish that the Chinese text is a 
translation of the Matharavrtti, another commentary of the Sankhya- 
karika. But this view was not accepted by others on account of the 
great differences between it and the Chinese translation. 

Prof. Aiyaswami Sastri has re-examined the question of relation- 
ship of the Matharavftti with the Chinese translation and made a 
detailed comparison between the two. He concludes his comparison 
by saying: “there are about 17 cases where the Chinese commentary 
differs from the Matharavrtti doctrinally and 1 3 cases where the 
passages are differently interpreted in the Chinese commentary... in 
about 23 places the Chinese commentary and the Matharavrtti have 
something of their own to add... the Chinese commentary has 20 
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quotations and the Ma^haravrtti has 55 of which 1 1 citations are 
common while others are distinctive, ..one and same point has been 
explained with different examples in the two commentaries.^* But 
Prof. Sastri also points out a number of affinities between them which 
cannot be taken as accidental. In these cases there was borrowing 
and Prof. Sastri is of opinion that the author of the Matharavrtti was 
the borrower as he lived, according to some scholars, much later 
than the time of Paramartha, probably after the 1 1th century. 

The Sanskrit original of the Chinese commentary was therefore 
extant in the 11th century to enable the author of the Matharavrtti 
to borrow from it. Prof. Sastri has tried to confirm with additional 
evidences that it was known to Alberuni in the 1 1th century and^that 
the latter has quoted from it. 

In regard to the authorship of the original of the Chinese 
commentary Prof. Sastri has made a new suggestion. He is of 
opinion that the original was most probably the Matharabhd^ya 
which is now lost but is referred to in the Jain works, specially in the 
Anuyogadvdrasutra which cannot be dated later than 450 A.D. The 
original of the Chinese commentary may therefore go back to the 
fourth century. 

The original of the Chinese commentary of the Sankhyakarika 
therefore still remains unidentified. Due to the present studies of 
Prof. Sastri we now know definitely that it is not the Matharavrtti. 
The question of its identity with the Gaudapadabha^ya was never 
seriously entertained. Its proposed identity with the Ma^harabha^ya 
will remain problematical so long as the latter text or even a 
substantial quotation from it is not discovered to allow a verification. 
Kui-ki, the disciple of Hiuan-tsang and the famous Chinese commen- 
tator on Vijnanavada philosophy mentions a tradition that the prose 
portion of the work i.e. the Chinese commentary was the work of 
Bodhisattva Vasubandhu. This tradition has not yet been seriously 
considered for the only reason that Vasubandhu was a Buddhist. 
Besides the question of an old and original Ma|;haravrtti of which 
the present Matharavrtti would be a later amplified version may not 
be wholly excluded. 

Whatever that may be, the commentary translated into Chinese by 
Paramartha remains the oldest known commentary of the Sankhya- 
karika. Prof. Sastri has rendered an invaluable service by translating it 
into Sanskrit from Chinese. It is a work of tremendous industry and 
patience. We feel more at home to read our philosophical texts in 
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the original language and although Prof. Sastri’s retranslation may not 
be mistaken for the original it is certainly a near approach. Finally it 
may be pointed out that a Chinese-Sanskrit index of the technical 
terms would have been of much help to the progress of Sino-Indian 
Studies. 

P. C. B. 
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